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INTRODUCTION 


Government  intervention  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  farmers  to  ob- 
tain higher  and  more  dependable  prices  for  their  products  has  been  an 
outstanding  feature  of  the  world  agricultural  situation  in  recent  years. 
Historically  speaking,  such  intervention  is  by  no  means  a recent  develop- 
ment; its  lineage  runs  back  far  into  the  past.  Such  familiar  devices  as 
tariffs  and  bounties  on  agricultural  and  other  products  are  centuries  old, 
By  1914,  moreover,  there  had  been  a considerable  growth  of  other  and  more 
far-reaching  types  of  activity,  both  private  and  governmental,  involving 
systematic  and  organized  efforts  to  enhance  returns  from  the  sale  of  farm 
products.  Governments  had  been  endeavoring  increasingly  to  influence  or 
control  production,  trade,  and  prices;  and  some  progress  had  been  made 
also  in  the  field  of  cooperative  organization  of  producers. 


Rapid  Growth  Of  Price-Support ing  Measures  Since  The  War 

Since  the  World  War,  however,  and  particularly  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  the  trend  toward  a wider  application  of  price-sup- 
porting measures  has  been  especially  marked.  For  some  years  after  the 
War  there  had  remained  a considerable  number  of  countries  in  which  govern- 
ment intervention  in  support  of  agricultural  prices  was  either  non-exist- 
ent or  relatively  unimportant.  Some,  as  for  example  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Netherlands  though  they  were  on.  an  import  basis,  did  not  even 
resort  to  the  time-honored  device  of  tariffs  as  a means  of  bolstering 
home  prices.  Others,  such  as  Argentina  and  Canada,  were  so  predominantly 
on  an  export  basis  for  farm  products  that  tariffs  and  other  import  res- 
trictions would  in  any  case  have  been  largely  ineffective;  and  for  the 
most  part  such  aid  as  was  given  to  agriculture  was  not  of  an  artificial 
price- supporting  character. 

But  since  the  onset  of  the  world  economic  crisis  in  1929,  of  which 
the  agricultural  pha.se  has  been  so  prominent,  the  number  of  such  coun- 
tries has  diminished  until  now  there  is  scarcely  one  which  does  not  en- 
gage in  some  measure  of  direct  or  indirect  activity  for  the  support  of 
prices  of  home-grown  products.  In  some  countries  the  price-bolstering 
measures  adopted  have,  to  be  sure,  been  much  more  drastic  then  in  others. 
In  such  countries  as  Denmark,  Netherlands,  Irish  Free  State,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Argentina,  and  Canada  such  measures  are  still,  or  were  until 
quite  recently,  either  non-existent  or  comparatively  limited  in  extent. 

And  in  some  instances,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  the  Canadian  and  Australian 
wheat  bonuses  of  1931-32,  measures  now  employed  are  presumably  only 
temporary  expedients,  limited  to  a single  year.  Nevertheless  the  ten- 
dency toward  a more  or  less  general  application  of  agricultural  price 
maintenance  measures  throughout  the  world  during  the  last  decade  has 
been  on  the  whole  unmistakable  and,  since  1929,  very  marked.  Measures 
previously  in  force  have  been  supplemented  in  various  ways  in  order  to 
increase  their  effectiveness;  devices  which  had  been  employed  in  earlier 
times  have  been  revived;  and  new  devices  - or  old  ones  recast  to  meet  new 
conditions  - have  come  into  the  picture. 
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The  result  is  that  the  world's  agriculture  is  operating  under  the 
impact  of  a greater  variety  and  a more  widespread  application  of  artifi- 
cial price-supporting  measures  than  eve#,  "before  in  modern  times.  It  will 
suffice  at  this  point  merely  to  indicate  the  leading  categories  in  which 
these  fall.  ’ 

*■  < • ‘ . * 4 . » J 

In  one  group  are  the  various  restrictions  imposed  on  imports. 

These  include  not  only  tariffs  "but  a variety  of  more  direct  forms  of  res- 
triction such  as  government  licensing  systems;  import  quotas  and  contin- 
gents; importing  monopolies;  milling  and  mixing  regulations,  requiring  the 
use  of  .'minimum  ]o.ercenta§es  : of  home-grown  produce;  seasonal  embargoes  or 
prohibitions;  and  sanitary  restrictions  and  prohibitions  of  which  the 
effect,  if  not  the  intent,  is  to  raise  the  prices  of  similar  products 
grown  in  the  home  country. 

Almost  every  country  imposes  tariff  duties,  most  of  them  high  duties, 
on  agricultural  products;  and  in  most  countries  such  duties  have  been  rapid- 
ly mounting.  But  it  is  the  rapidity  w ith  which  more  direct  forms  of  res- 
triction have  been  taken  up  and  elaborated  during  the  past  few  years  that 
constitutes  the  most  striking  feature  on  the  side  of  import  restriction. 

In  about  a dozen  countries,  mainly  European,  there  are  milling  quotas  on 
wheat  (and  in  some  instances  on  rye)  which  reserve,  minimum  percentages 
of  home  market  requirements  for  the  home-grown  product;  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple is  being  increasingly  applied  in  connection  with  other  products. 

In  a large  and  increasing  number  of  countries  import  quota  systems,  limit- 
ing imports  by  some  absolute  standard,  and  import  licensing  systems  are 
in  force,  the  international  financial  crisis  since  the  summer  of  1931 
having  given  new  impetus  to  the  adoption  of  such  devices.  Seasonal  pro- 
hibitions on  imports  (especially  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables)  have  like- 
wise become  increasingly  prevalent,  as  have  sanitary  restrictions  and  pro- 
hibitions, outstanding  examples  of  both  of  these  types  of  restriction 
being  described  in  the  main  body  of  this  survey  (see  especially  Canada; 

Mexico ; Argent  ina ; the  United  Kingdom;  and  France.) . 

A second  group  of  price-supporting  measures  consists  of  aids  to 
branches  of  agriculture  which  are  on  an  export  ba.sis,  aids  in  the  form  of 
measures  designed  directly  or  indirectly  to  regulate  exports.  This  regu- 
lation may  operate  in  either  of  two  directions.  It  may  take  the  form  of 
artificial  restriction  of  exports.  Or  it  may  take  the  form  of  artificial 
st imulat ion  of  exports.  An  example  of  the  former  is  the  international 
sugar  agreement  (the  so-called  Chadbourne  Plan;  see  Cuba  below)  limiting, 
exports  from  the  leading  sugar-exporting  countries  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  entire  level  of  world  prices  of  sugar.  In  the  same  category, 
but  applying  to  a single  country,  arc  the  Egyptian  Government's  restric- 
tion of  cotton  acreage  (indirectly  restricting  exports);  the"retention 
system"  employed  in  Greece  in  connection. with  currants;  and  coffee  valori- 
zation and  defense  measures  in  Brazil. 

More  widely  prevalent,  however,  are  the  measures  tending  to  stimu- 
late rather  than  to  restrict  exports.  These  include  export  bounties  and 
premiums  in  one  form  or  another  of  which  many  illustrations  will  be  found  < 
in  the  main  body  of  this  report.  They  include  the  so-called  "import 
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certificate"  system  employed  in  Germany  and  one  or  two  other  countries, 
which  is  in  reality  a type  of  export  bounty  and  more  or  less  akin  to  the 
"export  debenture"  system  proposed  in  the  United  States.  They  include 
regulatory  schemes  in  a variety  of  forms  of  which  the  central  objective 
is  to  "lift"  the  exportable  surplus  from  the  domestic  market  and  sell  it 
abroad  for  whatever  it  will  bring,  whilst  disposing  of  the  remainder  of 
the  crop  in  the  domestic  market  on  a protected  price  level.  With  respect 
to  these  latter  the  broad  principle  involved  is  similar  to  that  contained 
in  the  various  measures  (the  equalization  fee,  the  export  debenture  scheme, 
etc. ) that  have  been  under  consideration  in  the  United  States  for  prevent- 
ing the  exportable  surplus  of  a commodity  from  depressing  the  domestic 
price  to  the  level  of  world  prices.  Illustrations  are  to  be  found  in  con- 
nection with  cereals  in  some  of  the  Danubian  countries,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  and  Southern  Rhodesia;  and  again  (in  a rather  different  form)  in 
connection  with  butter  under  the  so-called  Paterson  Plan  in  Australia  and 
under  the  Dairy  Industry  Control  Act  in  South  Africa.  Coming  also  in  this 
category  of  measures  tending  to  stimulate  exports  are  tariff  bargaining 
measures  designed  to  secure  more  favorable  foreign  outlets  for  agricultural 
products,  and  many  other  activities  having  the  same  object  or  result. 

A third  group  of  measures  consists  of  production  bounties  and  pre- 
miums, and  other  aids  granted  directly  to  the  producer.  Such  measures 
cannot,  of  course,  be  entirely  disassociated  in  their  ultimate  effects 
from  import  and  export  regulation.  If  applied  to  a commodity  of  which  a 
country  produces  less  than  it  consumes  a production  bounty,  like  a tariff, 
will  tend  to  stimulate  domestic  production  and  to  diminish  imports  of  that 
commodity.  And  if  applied  to  a commodity  of  which  a country  produces  an 
exportable  surplus,  a production  bounty,  like  an  export  bounty,  will  tend 
to  stimulate  exports  of  it.  Nevertheless  production  bounties  and  premiums 
possess  the  distinguishing  feature  that  they  are  directly  and  immediately 
associated  with  production  as  such. 

Examples  of  such  aids  include  the  Australian  production  bounties 
(over  a period  of  years)  :n  raw  cotton  and  flax;  the  Australian  and  Cana- 
dian bonuses  to  wheat-growers  for  the  single  year  1931-32;  grain  production 
premiums  in  Austria;  Belgian  subsidies  for  cultivation  of  new  land  areas; 
a French  production  premium  on  flax;  a direct  subsidy  by  Netherlands  to 
its  sugar-beet  industry;  Spanish  production  premiums  on  certain  grades  of 
tobacco;  price-fixing  and  direct  subsidy  measures  in  Switzerland  with 
respect  to  wheat;  and  the  British  production  bounty  to  the  sugar-beet  in- 
dustry. This,  however,  is  only  an  illustrative,  and  by  no  means  an  inclu- 
sive, list.  Production  bounties  and  premiums  are  often  so  closely  asso- 
ciated with  trade  control  and  other  measures  for  aiding  producers  that  it 
is  diflicult  to  draw  the  line  between  them.  In  their  efforts  to  bolster 
prices  of  home-grown  products  governments  are  apt  to  rely,  not  upon  a 
single  device,  but  upon  a varied  and  complex  machinery  of  control  of  the 
factors  affecting  price. 
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Significance  of  Foreign  Price-Supporting  Measures 
For  American  Agriculture 

For  American  agriculture  the  rapid  growth  of  governmental  interven- 
tion in  support  of  prices  of  agricultural  products  has  a dual  significance. 
It  is  significant,  first  of  all,  by  way  of  example,  in  connection  with 
the  efforts  and  the  proposals  in  our  own  country  to  secure  “better  prices 
for  farm  products  through  the  intervention  of  the  federal  government. 

From  this  angle  any  measure  affecting  an  agricultural  product  may  “be  sig- 
nificant even  though  the  product  is  one  which  does  not  compete  with  any 
grown  in  the  United  States.  For  example,  no  coffee  is  produced  in  con- 
tinental United  States  (Puerto  Rico  produces  some).  And  yet  Brazil's  at- 
tempts to  “bolster  coffee  prices  “by  means  of  valorization  and  other  "de- 
fense" measures  may  well  “be  quite  as  instructive  “by  way  of  illustration 
and  suggestion  as  if  the  commodity  involved  were  one  competing  with  some- 
thing which  we  do  produce.  Sven  non-agricultural  price-supporting  schemes 
may  “be  of  suggestive  value.  Whether  the  experience  in  other  countries 
suggests  action  to  “be  emulated  or  to  “be  avoided  in  the  United  States,  it 
is  equally  important  that  it  should  “be  examined. 

More  significant  for  American  agriculture,  however,  is  the  imme- 
diate and  adverse  influence  of  many  of  these  foreign  measures  upon  prices 
of  American  farm  products.  In  so  far  as  they  are  applied  to  products  com- 
peting with  those  grown  on  American  farms,  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  ef- 
fective, all  such  measures  tend  to  reduce  foreign  outlets  for  products 
of  which  we  have  a surplus  for  export  and  to  intensify  the  competition  of 
foreign  agriculture  with  that  of  the  United  States.  In  short,  they  have 
“both  a demand  (or  marketing)  aspect  and  a supply  (or  production)  aspect. 

To  consider,  first,  the  marketing  aspect.  Our  agricultural  export 
trade  has  “been  confronted  “by  high  and  rapidly  mounting  import  “barriers 
in  recent  years.  Tariffs,  milling  quotas,  mixing  regulations,  import  quo- 
tas, import  licenses,  import  prohibitions,  and  import  monopolies:  these 

and  other  devices  have  “been  employed  to  check  the  inflow  of  agricultural 
products  into  foreign  markets.  By  raising  the  cost  of  the  imported  prod- 
uct or  “by  keeping  it  out  entirely,  such  restrictions  tend  to  raise  the 
prices  which  consumers  in  the  importing  country  must  pay  for  such  imports 
as  are  enabled  to  enter  over  the  tariff  and  for  like  or  similar  products 
of  domestic  origin.  In  these  circumstances  more  of  what  is  consumed  tends 
to  be  derived  from  domestic  sources  than  previously;  but  less  is  consumed. 
Where  domestic  production  does  not  respond  readily  to  increases  in  price, 
and  where  the  demand  is  elastic  enough  so  that  substitution  of  other  cheap- 
er products  readily  takes  place,  there  is  a tendency  for  imports  to  fall 
off  without  anything  like  a corresponding  increase  in  domestic  production, 
other  products  (or  perhaps  nothing  at  all)  being  substituted  for  the  former 
imports.  Of  the  production  side  of  this  matter  more  will  be  said  in  a 
moment.  What  is  here  stressed  is  the  tendency  toward  a definite  and  mark- 
ed falling  off  in  the  total  domestic  consumption  of  the  product  in  ques- 
tion. The  readiness  with  which  consumers  in  many  European  countries  shift 
to  cheaper  flours  such  as  rye  and  potato  flour,  dorn  meal,  etc.,  when 
prices  of  wheat  flour  rise  unduly,  suffices  to  illustrate  the  point. 
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Restrictions  on  imports  have  "been  tightened  during  the  last  few  years 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  home  agriculture.  Other  objects 
have  also  played  a part,  such  as  the  desire  to  increase  national  revenues, 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade,  and  to  maintain 
financial  solvency  or  currency  exchange  value;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
these  latter  factors  have  become  particularly  prominent  since  the  world 
financial  crisis  set  in  during  the  summer  of  1931.  Eut  in  general  the  chief 
motivation  has  been  protectionism.  Hence  such  non-competitive  products  as 
coffee,  tea,  rubber,  raw  silk,  and  for  the  United  States  the  most  important 
of  all  agricultural  exports,  namely  raw  cotton,  have  been  left  comparative- 
ly free  from  import  restriction.  International  trade  in  such  products  has, 
indeed,  suffered  from  reduced  buying  power  in  importing  countries  and  from 
international  financial  instability  and  the  defensive  measures  growing  out 
of  this  instability;  but  the  trade  in  these  products  has  been  largely  out- 
side the  range  of  protective  import  barriers.  Not  so,  however,  with  res- 
pect to  competitive  products  such  as  cereals,  meat  and  dairy  products, 
fruits,  vegetables,  etc.  In  such  products  international  trade  has  expe- 
rienced the  stifling  effects  not  only  of  reduced  buying  power  and  financial 
instability,  but  also  of  high  import  barriers  maintained  for  the  explicit 
purpose  of  protecting  domestic  farming  interests. 

To  attempt  in  this  connection  to  trade  the  incidence  of  foreign  import 
restrictions  on  American  agricultural  exports  would  not  be  feasible  here. 
There  is  one  point,  however,  that  should  be  noted  in  passing,  namely,  the 
fallacy  (obvious  enough  but  very  frequently  overlooked)  of  attempting  to 
measure  this  incidence  in  terms  of  the  actual  volume,  character  and  destina- 
tion of  our  exports  under  the  existing  status.  Where  few  import  restric- 
tions have  been  imposed,  as  in  the  important  case  of  raw  cotton,  the  point 
has,  of  course,  no  relevance.  But  where  they  have  been  imposed  - and  this 
includes  almost  every  agricultural  item  other  than  cotton  that  the  United 
States  either  does  or  might  export  - it  is  highly  important.  'Ey  examining 
the  trade  figures  one  can  ascertain  how  much  we  are  able  to  export  in  spite 
of  foreign  import  barriers,  together  with  the  character  and  destination  of 
our  exports  under  these  conditions.  But  one  cannot  tell,  and  only  a sus- 
tained period  of  free  trade  or  of  low  import  barriers  in  foreign  countries 
would  enable  one  to  tell,  how  much  greater  the  volume  and  how  different  the 
character  and  destination  of  our  export  trade  would  be  but  for  the  barriers 
which  now  prevail.  To  examine  the  actual  trade  figures,  therefore,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  light  on  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  dependence  of 
American  agriculture  upon  foreign  markets  is  very  largely  to  beg  the  ques- 
tion. Moreover,  it  is  impossible  by  examining  such  figures  to  measure  the 
indirect  stimulus  to  our  agricultural  exports  that  might  result  from  a re- 
duction of  agricultural  and  other  import  barriers,  in  view  of  the  general 
revival  of  international  trade  and  of  foreign  purchasing  power  which  might 
be  expected  to  follow. 

On  the  side  of  supply,  also,  such  barriers  tend  to  lower  prices  of 
American  farm  products.  For  in  so  far  as  they  operate  as  a check  to  inports 
of  products  that  are  grown  in  the  importing  country,  their  tendency  isto 
maintain  prices  in  that  country,  and  hence  also  production,  on  a higher 
level  than  would  otherwise  prevail;  to  increase  the  total  world  supply;  and 
hence  to  depress  world  prices. 
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Such,  to  repeat,  must  be  the  tendency..  It  does  not  follow,  howev-er, 
that  in  every  case  where  imports  have  been  restricted  one  should  expect  the 
figures  as  to  home  production  of  the  commodity  affected  to  show  an  absolute 
increase.  The  conditions  governing  the  response  of  domestic  production  to 
the  stimulus  of  high  prices,  - broadly  speaking,  the  elasticity  of  produc- 
tion - tend  to  vary  in  different  countries  and  in  different  branches  of  agri- 
culture within  the  same  country.  One  limiting  factor  common  to  all  countries 
is  the  competition  of  one  branch  of  agriculture  with  another.  In  so  far 
as  expansion  of  one  branch  can  come  only  at  the  expense  of  another,  the 
general  application  of  import  restrictions  to  all  branches,  while  it  may  re- 
sult in  changes  in  their  relative  importance,  cannot  bring  about  any  increase 
in  the  aggregate  output  of  farm  products.  So  far  as  aggregate  output  is 
concerned,  the  response  to  the  price  stimulus  (other  than  through  increased 
yields  per  acre)  can  come  only  through  expansion  in  total  acreage  under  pro- 
duction; and.  in  some  countries  such  expansion  is  difficult. 

Nevertheless  the  high  and  increasing  foreign  barriers  to  imports  of 
agricultural  products  must  tend  on  the  whole  to  call  forth  a larger  agri- 
cultural-output than  would  otherwise  occur.  In  some,  if  not  all,  branches 
of "a’gri culture  in  the  importing  country  the  presumption  is  that  production 
will  either  increase  more,  or  diminish  less,  than  would  otherwide  have  been 
the  case,  the  only  question  being  as  to  the  amount.  Whatever  the  amount, 
it  will  constitute  just  so  much  addition  to  the  total  world  supply  and  by 
so  much  tend  to  lower  world  prices  of  the  particular  commodity  affected. 

Without  entering  into  too  much  detail  the  point  may  be  stressed  by  a 
concrete  illustration.  Take,  for  example,  wheat,  Undoubtedly  the  relative 
oversupply  and  the  low  prices  of  wheat  have  been  due  primarily  to  the  great 
expansion  of  output  in  the  exporting  countries.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
protective  measures  in  importing  countries  have  been  a further  contributing 
factor.  This  is  revealed  not  so  much  by  the  amount  of  the  actual  increases 
in  acreage  in  those  importing  countries  which  have  adopted  vigorously  pro- 
tective measures,  as  it  is  by  the  fact  that  acreage  has  been  sustained  at 
all  in  the  face  of  the  growing  severity  of  competition  from  the  newer  coun- 
tries. 


In  continental  Trance  the  wheat  area  has  actually  remained  more  or 
less  stationary  during  the  last  decade,  fluctuating  between  12,500,000  and 
13,500,000  acres,  in  contrast  to  an  average  of  16,770,000  acres  in  1909-13. 
When  one  includes  French  North  Africa,  however,  (from  which  source  large 
but  not  unlimited  quantities  are  admitted  into  France  free  of  duty  and  ex- 
empt from  the  milling  quota)  the  area  in  wheat  shows  some  increase  during 
the  last  decade;  though  it  has  not  attained  to  the  prewar  level.  In  1909- 
13,  the  area  for  continental  France  and  French  North  Africa  (estimated  for 
French  Morocco)  averaged  23,301,000  acres.  In  1920,  due  to  a drop  of  more 
than  4,000,000  acres  in  France,  it  had  fallen  to  19,347,000  acres.  By  1930 
it  had  risen  to  22,109,000  acres,  only  to  recede  to  20,688,000  acres  in  1931, 
primarily  by  reason  of  declines  in  France  and  Algiers.  Preliminary  figures 
indicate,  however,  an  increase  for  1932  of  about  10  per  cent  in  the  acre- 
age in  France  proper  and  a substantial  increase  in  North  Africa. 
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In  Germany,  where  the  area  in. 1909-13  had  averaged  about  4,000,000 
acres,  there  was  an  increase  from  3,398,000  acres  in  1920  to  5,355,000  acres 
in  1931;  and  preliminary  figures  indicate  a further  increase  for  1932.  In 
Italy,  as  against  an  average  of  11,793,000  acres  in  1909-13,  the  area  in- 
creased from  11,383,000  acres  in  1920  to  a figure  which  has  for  several  years 
been  hovering  close  to  12,000,000  acres,  with  preliminary  figures  indicating 
a slight  increase  for  1932  over  the  12,131,000  acres  grown  in  1931.  In 
France  (including  French.  North  Africa),  Italy  and  Germany,  combined,  the  to- 
tal area  in  1909-13  was  39,123,000  acres;  in  1920,  34,129,000  acres;  and  in 
1931,  38,118,000  acres.  In  some  other  importing  countries  where  high  import 
barriers  have  been  imposed,  notably  Czechoslovakia,  Greece,  and  Austria,  the 
area  in  wheat  has  increased  during  the  last  decade  well  beyond  the  point  at 
which  it  had  stood  before  the  war.  Altogether  it  seems  clear  that  import 
restrictions  have  tended  to  hold  wheat  production  in  these  countries  on  a 
substantially  higher  level  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

The  significance  of  price-supporting  measures  from  the  standpoint  of 
their  influence  on  world  supplies  and  world  prices  is  likely  to  be  greater, 
however,  in  the  case  of  production  and  export  aids  granted  in  countries  that 
are  on  an  export  basis  for  the  commodity  in  question.  In  some  instances,  as 
in  the  case  already  mentioned  of  restriction  of  cotton  acreage  in  Egypt  and 
of  the  international  agreement  (Chadbourne  Plan)  for  the  restriction  of  sugar 
exports  from  the  leading  exporting  countries,  the  purpose  of  the  measures 
adopted  is  to  reduce  rather  than  increase  the  supplies  thrown  on  the  world 
market.  Such,  also,  was  the  main  object  of  the  conference  of  the  leading 
wheat  exporting  countries  which  met  in  London  in  May,  1931;  though  no  agree- 
ment on  limitation  was  reached  in  this  case.  These  are,  however,  exceptions 
to  the  general  trend,  which  has  been  in  the  direction  of  measures  and  policies 
tending  to  intensify  rather  than  to  check  competition  in  the  world  market. 

Here  again  wheat  furnishes  a good  illustration.  The  last  two  decades 
have  witnessed  a great  expansion  of  wheat  acreage  in  the  ncwwr  countries. 

In  Canada  the  area  in  wheat  increased  from  an  average  of  9,945,000  acres  in 
1909-13  to  26,114,650  acres  in  1931.  In  Argentina,  it  was  almost  identical 
in  1931  with  the  average  in  1909-13  (16,028,000  in  1931  and  16,051,000  in 
1909-13),  but  had  averaged  about  19,500,000  acres  during  the  preceding  four 
years.  In  Australia  the  acreage  (sown)  rose  from  7,602,000  in  1909-13  to 
nearly  14,000,000  in  1931.  In  the  United  States  it  rose  from  47,097,000  acres 
in  1909-13  to  54,949,000  acres  in  1931.  Meanwhile,  Russian  acreage  (sown), 
which  had  fallen  from  74,000,000  in  1909-13  (Soviet  authorities  use  a figure 
about  8 per  cent  larger  than  this)  to  22,300,000  in  1922,  had  so  recovered 
that  by  1931  it  had  reached  92,400,000. 

For  this  great  expansion  of  acreage  the  World  War  and  the  revolutionary 
advances  in  technique  that  have  occurred  since  the  War  were  chiefly  responsible. 
But  as  prices  have  declined,  there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency  to  resort 
to  price-supporting  measures  or  other  forms  of  relief  whose  effect,  in  many 
instances,  is  rather  to  intensify  than  to  solve  the  basic  difficulty  of  over- 
production. Little  has  been  attempted,  and  less  achieved,  in  the  way  of 
limiting  output.  In  some  countries  not  a great  deal  has  been  done  on  the  side 
of  price-supporting  measures  as  such,  efforts  being  more  largely  concentrated 
upon  other  avenues  of  relief.  But  on  the  whole  the  tendency  has  been  toward 
increasing  reliance  on  governmental  measures  designed  to  increase  prices  or 
otherwise  to  enhance  the  gross  incomes  of  the  producers. 
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To  illustrate:  Ih  Canada  the  government  has  come  to  the  financial 

assistance' of  the  Wheat  Pools  and,  in  addition,  is  paying  a bonus  to  the 
producers  in  the  present  crop  yeah  (1931-32).  In  Australia  direct  price- 
fixing measures  have  failed  of  application  only  because  of  financial  diffi- 
culties; btit  even  so  a bonus  is  being  paid  to  producers  in  1931-32.  In  the 
Danubian  countries  marketing  schemes  are  in  effect  whose  tendency  is  to  en- 
courage export  dumping,  raise  domestic  prices,  and  increase  home  production. 
In  Russia  state'  policy  is  definitely  directed  to  the  encouragement  of  such 
an  increase  in  production  as  will  enable  that  country  to  meet  her  expanding 
domestic  requirements  and  at  the  same  time  to  recover  at  least  her  prewar 
relative  standing  in  the  world's  wheat  export  trade. 

Manifestly,  the  effects,  as  well  as  the  technique,  of  the  measures 
that  have  been  applied  in  the  case  of  wheat  are  matters  of  direct  Concern  to 
wheat-growers  in  the  United  States.  The  same  is  true  in  other  branches  of 
agriculture.  All  such  aids  to  agricultural  export,  whether  applied  to  prod- 
ucts of  the  type  that  the  United  States  exports,  such  as  wheat  and  tobacco, 
or  to  products  of  the  type  that  she  imports  but  also  produces,  such  as  wool 
and  sugar,  cannot  but  tend  to  lower  the  prices  received  by  producers  in  the 
United  States.  The  Danubian  grain  monopolies  and  controls  of  recent  date  and 
the  joint  efforts  of  these  countries  to  secure  preferences  for  their  grain 
in  European  importing  countries;  the  Canadian  and  Australian  wheat  bonuses; 
the  Australian,  South  African,  and  Chilean  export  bounties  on  a range  of  agri 
cultural  products;  and  the  many  other  foreign  bounties  and  premiums  on  the 
production  or  exportation  of  crops  such  as  are  grown  in  the  United  States: 
all  tend,  to  intensify  foreign  competition  with  American  agriculture. 

Scope  of  Present  Survey 

That  as  full  a knowledge  as  possible  concerning  recent  and  existing 
agricultural  price-supporting  measures  in  foreign  countries  is  desirable, 
especially  for  those  who  are  immediately  concerned  with  improving  the  lot 
of  American  farmers,  is  implicit  in  what  has  been  said  up  to  this  point. 

It  is  important  that  there  should  be  readily  available  a systematic  body  of 
information  concerning  the  nature,  the  extent  and  trend,  and,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  estimated,  the  effects  of  these  measures. 

The  present  study 'is  but  a preliminary  step  in  this  direction.  It  is 
a descriptive  summary  of  recent  and  present  agricultural  price-supporting 
measures  in  foreign  countries.  In  general  the  measures  discussed  are  such 
as  have  involved  more  or  less  intervention  on  the  part  of  governments.  This, 
however,  is  a somewhat  difficult  line  to  draw;  and  occasionally  there  is 
reference  to  activities  which  are  largely  private,  though  usually  having  at 
least  the  tacit  support  of  the  government.  Occasionally  also,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Canadian  Wheat  Pools,  recent  developments  have  brought  increasing  in- 
tervention in  connection  with  activities  which  were  formerly  non-governmental 

No  attempt  is  made  to  appraise  the  effects  of  the  various  measures  des- 
cribed. Owing  to  the  comprehensive  character  of  this  survey  and  to  the  diffi 
culties  involved  in  such  analysis,  this  has  not  been  deemed  feasible.  In 
some  cases  the  mere  description  of  the  measures  carries  unmistakable  impli- 
cations as  to  their  effects.  In  others  there  is  need  for  careful  analysis 
of  the  manner  and  extent  of  their  influence  on  prices,  production,  consump- 
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tion,  foreign  trade,  government  "budgets,  etc.  Although  some  preliminary 
progress  has  been  made  along  this  line  for  certain  areas,  particularly  in 
connection  with  cereals  in  the  Danubian  States,  many  of  the  more  drastic 
measures  are  so  recent  and  so  changing,  and  have  been  adopted  in  the  midst 
of  such  rapid  changes  in  world  economic  and  financial  conditions,  that  at 
best  it  would  be  possible  to  reach  only  tentative  and  uncertain  conclusions 
concerning  some  of  their  more  important  aspects.  This  does  not  at  all  mean 
that  such  analysis  should  not  be  attempted.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  highly 
important  that  it  should.  But  it  must  be  reserved  for  separate  investiga- 
tion. 

Further  explanation  is  required-  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
materials  included  in  this  survey  have  been  selected.  No  iron-clad  rule  of 
consistency  is  followed  in  this  matter;  but  in  general  the  emphasis  in  se- 
lection is  placed  on  measures  tending  to  raise  prices  of  the  products  to 
which  they  have  been  applied.  Moreover,  this  emphasis  is  on  measures  tend- 
ing to  raise  prices  of  such  products  by  regulation  or  restriction  of  supplies 
produced  or  marketed  rather  than  through  reduction  Of  marketing  costs.  Meas- 
ures tending  to  reduce  the  "market  spread",  as  for  example  reductions  in 
transportation  charges,  are  incidentally  treated  at  some  points.  But  there 
is  no  systematic  attempt  to  include  measures  designed  primarily  to  reduce 
costs  of  production  or  marketing;  and  in  some  cases  material  of  this  sort  is 
deliberately  omitted  or  only  casually  mentioned.  It  is  recognized,  of  course, 
that  such  measures  may  affect  farm  prices  or  income.  Any  saving  in  costs  of 
marketing  should  tend  to  raise  prices  at  the  farm  and  thus  enhance  gross 
(hence  net)  farm  income,  and  any  saving  in  costs  of  production  should  tend 
directly  to  enhance  net  income;  though  in  either  case  competitive  conditions 
may  be  such  as  to  give  most  of  the  benefit  to  consumers.  In  any  event, 
there  should  be  some  tendency,  at  least  temporarily,  to  increase  profits  and 
to  encourage  production.  For  purposes  of  this  survey,  however,  the  emphasis 
is  placed  on  measures  for  enhancing  the  gross  income  of  the  farmer  in  the 
nature  of  price-control  sohemes  or  as  cash  subsidies  or  their  equivalent, 
rather  than  on  measures  to  reduce  costs  of  production  or  marketing. 

Even  in  this  more  limited  field,  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  informa- 
tion which  has  been  assembled  is  complete.  So  great  is  the  variety  and  scope 
of  the  material,  so  rapid  the  changes  in  this  field,  and  so  miscellaneous 
the  sources  of  information  in  certain  instances,  that  it  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected that  the  information  will  be  complete  for  any  country.  Moreover,  it 
is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  time  to  set  some  limit  on  the  list  of  coun- 
tries incorporated;  so  that  a considerable  number,  including  the  Central 
American  countries,  several  of  the  South  American,  and  a number  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  are  not  included.  In  making  the  selection,  however,  and 
particularly  in  regard  to  space  allotment,  neither  the  general  economic  im- 
portance nor  the  agricultural  importance  of  the  country  under  consideration 
is  necessarily  the  deciding  factor.  Some  of  the  more  important  countries 
have  done  much  less  in  the  way  of  price  control  than  have  a number  of  the 
smaller  ones.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  and  far-reaching  measures  are 
employed  by  small  countries  such  as  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  These 
are  described  in  considerable  detail  notwithstanding  that  their  immediate 
efiects  upon  the  economic  interests  of  farmers  in  the  United  States  may  be 
smal 1 . 
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Again,  as  to  the  period  covered,  no  set  rule  is  followed.  In  general 
it  is  sought  to. -make  'the  statement  for  each  country  as  complete  as  possible 
with  reference. to  measures  now,  or  very  recently,  in  effect.  But  the  whole 
situation  is  so  subject  to  change  that  the  survey  should  be  regarded  as  a 
cross-sectional  picture  of  measures  in  effect  in  1931  and  early  1932  rather 
than  as  a:  complete  statement  of  the  measures  in  effect  on'' the  date  of  issu- 
ance of  this  report.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  no  hesitation  to 
include  measure's  antedating  1931  whenever  there  has  appeared  good  reason 
for  'doing  so.  Sometimes  this  is  done  because  of  the  striking  nature  of  a 
measure  which  was  subsequently  abandoned;  sometimes  it  is  necessary  in  order 
to  give  a proper  setting  in  which  to  understand  measures  now  in  effect  or 
in  order  to  show  the  present  trend.  On- the  whole  it  has  seemed  best  to  pre- 
serve a certain  measure  of  flexibility  in  this  matter. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  no  attempt  is  made  herein  to  catalog 
the  most  recent  and  drastic  of  all  trade-control  measures,  namely  the  con- 
trol and  allocation,  by  governments  or  their  agencies,  of  foreign  exchange. 
The  world  financial  drisis  during  the  last  year  has  led  a large  number  of 
countries  to  adopt  more  or  less  rigid  controls  over  the  allocation  of  ex- 
change for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  flight  of  capital,  restricting  im- 
ports, or  both.  Such  control  strikes,  of  course,  at  the  very  nerve-center 
of  foreign  trade.  But  it  is  a very  recent  and  a rapidly-changing  phenomenon; 
and  although  it  has  doubtless  in  many  instances  affected  agricultural  prices 
in  the  countries  where  applied,  it  is  employed  chiefly  for  fiscal  purposes 
rather  than  as  an  aid  to  domestic  agriculture.  Hence,  along  with  a number 
of  other  trade-control  measures  growing  out  of  the  financial  crisis  that  are 
largely  of  an  emergency  character,  it  is  mentioned  only  incidentally  in  this 
suj-vey. 
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Price  maintenance  measures  have  not  "been  a particularly  prominent 
feature  of  government  intervention  in  behalf  of  agriculture  in  Argentina. 

In  so  far  as  the  Government  has  been  active  in  the  direction  of  agrarian 
relief,  much  of  its  activity  has  been  on  the  side  of  measures  designed  to 
reduce  production  or  marketing  costs  rather  than  of  measures  intended  im- 
mediately to  affect  the  relation  of  supply  and  demand  in  such  a way  as  to 
raise  prices.  There  has  been  some  activity,  however,  of  the  type  more  im- 
mediately related  to  price  maintenance,  and  this  has  recently  tended  to  in- 
crease. Most  significant  in  this  connection  have  been  the  tariff  and  other 
restrictions  imposed  on  imports,  and  restriction  of  the  production  of  sugar. 
Other  measures  tending  to  enhance  farm  income  include  regulation  of  the 
grain  exchanges,  the  reduction  of  freight  rates,  the  reduction  of  land  rentals, 
special  loans  to  the  producers  of  cereals,  and  participation  in  the  planning 
and  financing  of  grain-elevator  construction.  Some  of  these  latter  will  be 
discussed  herein  as  well  as  the  strictly  price-maintenance  measures. 

1.  Tariffs  - Since  Argentina  is  predominantly  an  agricultural  coun- 
try and  since  the  great  bulk  of  her  agricultural  production  is  definitely 
on  an  export  basis,  tariffs  and  other  measures  restricting  imports  mani- 
festly can  have  but  little  effect  in  so  far  as  the  maintenance  of  internal 
prices  is  concerned.  For  example,  corn,  wheat,  linseed,  beef,  hides,  and 
wool,  which  are  commodities  of  the  first  importance,  are  not  in  a position 
to  benefit  by  increases  in  the  tariff  rates.  On  the  other  hand,  a number  of 
products  of  minor  importance  in  Argentine  agriculture  are  on  an  import  basis 
for  the  country  as  a whole  and  thus  in  the  position  where  supplies  may  be  af- 
fected and  internal  prices  enhanced  by  import  restrictions.  Agricultural 
products  On  an  import  basis  include  rice,  yerba  mate,  coffee,  tobacco,  eggs, 
olives,  and  certain  dried  and  fresh  fruits.  Practically  all  of  her  coffee 
and  olives  (olive  oil)  are  imported;  of  the  other  items  listed  she  produces 
more  or  less  within  her  own  borders. 

During  the  past  two  years  Argentina  has  increased  her  tariff  rates  on 
agricultural  (and  other)  products  with  a view  to  protection  both  of  domestic 
industries  and  of  the  Argentine  currency.  On  February  23,  1931,  duties  on 
oats,  wheat  and  corn  flours,  rye,  beans,  peas,  lentils,  dried  vegetables, 
onions,  nuts,  honey,  eggs,  rice,  cheese,  edible  oils,  and  certain  fresh  fruits 
became  effective.  On  August  31  a large  number  of  products  hitherto  on  the 
free  list  were  made  dutiable  and  fixed  valuations  were  established  for  them. 
Apples,  pears,  livestock,  hides  and  skins,  beverages,  and  certain  foodstuffs 
were  affected.  On  September  21  a general  upward  revision  of  rates  affecting 
about  400  articles,  -including  some  agricultural  products,  went  into  effect. 

On  October  7,  an  additional  ad  valorem  tax  of  10  per  cent  was  levied  on  all 
goods  imported,  to  be  effective  for  a year. 

As  has  been  observed  above,  some  of  the  foregoing  agricultural  prod- 
ucts are  on  an  export  basis  and  some  are  on  an  import  basis  for  the  country 
as  a whole.  The  rates  of  duty  on  some  of  the  products  which  are  on  an  im- 
port basis  follow.  On  rice  there  is  a duty  of  if-  cents  a pound;  on  leaf 
tobacco,  a small  duty  of  about  12  cents  a pound;  on  prunes,  4 cents  a pound, 
on  apples,  about  two  cents  a pound;  on  oranges,  about  a cent  a pound;  on 
canned  peaches  and  pears,  about  13  cents  a pound.  (Conversions  made  approx- 
imately at  current  rate  of  exchange  as  of  March-April,  1932). 
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Cn  February  27  a presidential  decree  (dated  Feb..  6)  providing  for  a 
sliding  scale  duty  on  sugar  was  published.  Fach  month  the  duties  on  sugars 
are  fixed  so  that  the  price  for  imported  refined  sugar  in  the  Argentine 
market  after  clearing  through  customs  shall  be  at  least  - 11  centavos  gold  per 
kilo  (2.9 $ a pound  at  current  rate  of  exchange  as  of  April,  1932).  Before 
'the  tenth  day  of  each  month . the  National  Sugar  Commission  determines  the 
minimum  price  of  foreign  offerings,  c.i.f.  Then  it  computes  the  amount  of 
additional  duty  so  that  the  sum  of  the  additional  duty,  plus  the  previously 
ascertained  minimum  price  of  foreign  sugar,  plus  the  expenses  of  clearing 
the  sugar  through  customs  amounts  to  11  centavos  gold  per  kilo  (2.9 <j:  a 
pound).  On  refined  sugar  an  additional  duty  of  .the  same  amount  is  applied. 
The  application  of  the  additional  duty  will  be  temporarily  suspended  when- 
ever the  Sugar . Commission  finds  that  the  net  price  received  for  sugar  by 
the  local  refineries  in  the  Buenos  Aires  market  exceeds  41  centavos  'paper 
per  kilo  (4.8rf  a pound)..  In  case  of  suspension  of  the  duty  under  the  above 
circumstances  an  additional  duty  of  4 centavos  gold  per  kilo  (l.l^  a pound) 
shall  be  imposed  provisionally. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  restrictions  on  imports,  a special  provi- 
sion against  dumping  of  foreign  products  on  the  Argentine  market  went  into 
effect  in  the  latter  part  of  1931.  The  decree,  dated  August  8',  1931,  pro- 
vided that  the  executive  power  could  apply  new  or  higher  duties  temporarily 
under  any  of  the  following  conditions:  (a)  When  a foreign  country  concedes 

subsidies,  special  rewards,  or  other  advantages  to  products  destined  for 
exportation^  (b)  when  subventions,  special  rewards,  exemptions,  or  other 
advantages  are  accorded. for  transport  of  foreign  products  or  .to  persons  en- 
gaged in  shipping;  (c)  when  competition  of  foreign  products,  favored  by 
special  circumstances,  such  as  legislation,  rate  of  exchange,  low  wages, 
forced  labor,  or  any  other  form  of  "dumping"  is  harmful  to  Argentine  pro- 
duction. The  new  duties  applied  in  such  cases  remain  in  force  as  long  as 
maintained  by  the  executive  power,  until  such  times  as  confirmed,  reduced, 
or  suppressed  by  the  National  Congress.  The  changes  are  to  be  proposed 
by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

Under  article  76  of  the  Argentine  tariff  law  the  executive  power  al- 
ready had  the  authority  to  increase  the  Argentine  duty  rates  by  one-half 
and  to  establish  a duty  of  15  per  cent  on  duty-free  goods  coming  from  coun- 
tries which  do  not  apply  their  minimum  tariff  to  Argentine  goods;  which 
increase  the  charges  on  imports  from  Argentina;  which  place  charges  on 
Argentine  goods  otherwise  duty-free;  which  exceptionally  lower  the  duties 
on  goods  from  other  countries;  or  which  by  restrictive  measures  place  impedi 

ments  on  the  importation  of  Argentine  fruit  or  products. 

- < *•  • . 

2.  Direct  restriction  of  imports  on  economic  or  sanitary  grounds  - Ar 
gentina  imposes  a partial  embargo  on  imports  of  yerba  mate,  and  for  a time 
had  seasonal  embargoes  on  imports  of  fresh  fruits.  She  maintains  year-round 
sanitary  restrictions  on  imports  of  apples  and  some  other  products. 

Yerba  mate,  which  occupies  an  important  place  as  a beverage  in  Argen- 
tina, has  heretofore  been  chiefly  imported,  mainly  from  Brazil.  > In  order 
to  encourage  the  domestic  yerba  mate  industry,  the  Argentine  Government 
prohibited  the  importation  .of  yerba  mate  after  January  15,  1931.  The  pro- 
hibition was  modified  to  permit  the  entry  of  60,000  tons  a year  at  the  rate 
of  5,000  tons  a month,,  all  but  500  tons  of  this  monthly  import  allowance 
being  distributed  among  certain  importing  houses  according  to  a quota  plan. 
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Seasonal  embargoes  were  used  until  recently  by  Argentina  to  assist 
the  domestic  fruit  industry,  the  idea  being  to  keep  out  competitive  im- 
ports during  the  time  when  the  home  products  were  being  marketed.  From 
March  9,  1931,  until  April  8,  1932,  fresh  fruits  were  permitted  entry  only 
during  the  time  specified  in  the  following  schedule:  oranges,  from  Octo- 

ber 1 to  June  30;  mandarins,  from  October  1 to  April  30;  lemons,  from 
November  1 to  February  15;  cherries,  February  15  to  October  31;  plums, 

March  1 to  November  15;  apples  and  pears,  May  1 to  December  15;  quinces, 

June  1 to  December  31;  peaches  and  nectarines,  April  1 to  November  15; 
grapes,  July  1 to  November  30;  cherimoyers,  October  1 to  March  31,  melons, 
June  1 to  September  30;  and  watermelons,  April  30  to  October  31,  A Govern- 
ment decree  of  April  8,  1932,  removed  these  seasonal  restrictions. 

Various  sanitary  restrictions  are  maintained  by  Argentina  on  a number 
of  agricultural  products.  Like  other  restrictions  on  trade,  these  have 
an  economic  effect.  Of  particular  economic  significance  for  American  pro- 
ducers is  the  decree  of  July  1,  1931,  restricting  the  importation  of  apples 
and  certain  other  fresh  fruits.  The  fresh  fruits  for  which  the  restrictions 
were  established  are  apples,  pears,  peaches,  nectarines,  oranges,  mandarins, 
lemons,  cherries,  plums,  grapes,  quinces,  and  melons.  Since  the  interest 
of  American  growers  and  shippers  relates  mainly  to  apples,  the  following 
summary  covers  that  fruit  only. 

Under  the  decree  of  July,  1931,  apples  can  be  imported  into  Argentina 
only  from  May  1 to  December  15  of  each  year,  and,  moreover,  certain  require- 
ments must  be  met  before  entry  will  be  permitted.  The  fruit  must  be  packed 
for  shipment  in  "the  containers  of  standard  types  adopted  by  the  exporting 
country"  and  each  apple  mast  be  wrapped  "in  specially  preparedpaper"  stamped 
v/ith  the  name  of  the  grower  or  packer  and  the  country  of  origin.  The  con- 
tainer in  which  the  apples  are  packed  must  bear  an  indication  of  the  con- 
tents, variety,  number  of  apples,  name  and  address  of  the  producer  or  packer, 
and  the  country  of  origin. 

In  addition  to  the  above  requirements  all  shipments  of  apples  to 
Argentina  must  be  made  under  refrigeration  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
sanitary  certificate  issued  by  the  official  technical  authorities  in  the 
country  of  origin.  The  certificate  must  show  that  the  fruit  is  free  from 
parasites  and  must  give  the  variety,  region  where  grown  (locality  and  state), 
point  of  embarkation,  name  of  ship  carrying  the  fruit,  name  of  consignee 
or  representative  of  shipper  at  port  of  destination,  and  the  date  of  issue 
of  the  certificate.  The  certificate  must  be  visaed  by  the  Argentine  Consul 
at  the  port  of  shipment  or  by  the  one  at  the  nearest  port. 

The  decree  also  provides  that  the  fruit  could  not  be  imported  through 
any  ports  other  than  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario  until  the  Government  had  been 
able  to  establish  a quarantine  service  at  other  ports.  All  shipments  will 
be  subjected  to  inspection  upon  arrival  in  Argentina,  If  there  is  any  rea- 
son to  suspect  the  presence  of  parasites,  the  shipment  will  be  placed  in 
quarantine  for  such  time  as  the  sanitary  officer  may  consider  necessary. 

If  no  parasites  are  found  the  fruit  will  be  released  for  entry.  If  blotch, 
canker,  brown  rot,  soft  rot,  Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  apple  curculio,  apple 
fruit  miner,  apple  maggot  and  apple  weevil  are  found,  the  whole  shipment 
will  be  incinerated  without  indemnification,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  im- 
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porter.  Apples  attacked  by  other  injurious  parasites  not  mentioned  above 
will  be  refused  entry  but  will  not  be  incinerated  in  the  event  that  they 
are  immediately  re  shipped. 

Shippers  of  both  barreled  and  boxed  apples  are  greatly  hindered  in 
making  shipments  by  the  strict  inspection  rules  established  under  the  new 
decree.  Under  the  new  regulations  if  the  presence  of  certain  specified 
parasites  and  diseases  is  discovered,  the  fruit  will  be  incinerated. 

Since  some  of  these  diseases  may  develop  in  the  fruit  during  transit, 
shippers  cannot  be  at  all  certain  that  their  consignments  will  reach  their 
destination.  The  decree  provides  further  that  should  parasites  other  than 
those  specifically  enumerated  be  discovered,  the  entire  shipment  would 
either  have  to  be  reexported  immediately  or  also  suffer  confiscation  by 
incineration.  More  significant  still  for  the  shippers  of  barreled  apples 
is  the  provision  for  individual  wrapping  of  the  apples.  This  involves 
much  additional  labor-  or  expense  and  was  probably  the  chief  cause  of  the 
virtual  cessation,  in  1931,  of  our  formerly  substantial  shipments  of  bar- 
reled apples  to  Argentina. 

Other  sanitary  regulations  provide  that  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
general  must  be  accompanied  by  a phytosanitary  certificate  issued  by 
authorized  technical  officials  of  the  country  of  origin  and  visaed  by  the 
Argentine  consul.  Sugar  must  be  accompanied  by  a similar  certificate  and 
if  permitted  entry  is  first  quarantined  for  observation.  Plants  and  seeds 
entering  the  country  are  likewise  subjected  on  importation  to  routine  in- 
spection. Restrictions  are  placed  on  the  importation  of  forage  seeds  in 
general,  and  on  the  seeds  of  plants  which  may  be  attacked  by  the  European 
corn  borer.  The  importation  of  the  following  is  prohibited:  alfalfa  seeds 

(with  some  exceptions),  bamboo  plants,  corn  (both  grain  and  plant),  bananas 
and  plantains. 

3.  Restriction  of  sugar  -production  - In  accordance  with  a decree  of 
May,  1931,  under  authority  of  the  Sugar  Production  Law,  the  production  of 
sugar  in  the  Province  of  Tucuman  for  the  crop  year  1931-32  was  limited  to 
278,000  metric  tons.  The  Province  of  Tucuman  is  the  principal  sugar  produ- 
cing area  of  Argentina,  the  other  areas  in  the  provinces  of  Salta  and  Jujuy 
being  much  less  important.  The  producers  of  Salta  and  Jujuy,  following 
negotiations  with  the  National  Sugar  Commission,  signed  an  agreement  to 
limit  their  aggregate  production  to  90,000  tons,  provided  that  the  produc- 
tion in  Tucuman  did  not  exceed  the  stipulated  278,000  tons.  Distribution 
of  the  sugar  is  under  the  control  of  the  National  Sugar  Commission.  The 
total  agreed  upon  for  Argentina  was  to  be  368,000  metric  tons,  a reduction 
of  about  4 per  cent  from  the  previous  year's  output.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
estimates  of  production  for  the  crop  year  of  1931-32  indicate  a harvest 
of  346,000  metric  tons,  giving  an  actual  reduction  of  about  10  per  cent 
from  last  year's  production.  The  National  Sugar  Commission  has  decided 
to  limit  the  output  still  further  during  the  next  three  years  by  a reduc- 
tion amounting  to  124,000  tons. 

Since  Argentina  produces  only  about  enough  sugar  for  her  own  needs, 
she  is  not  participating  in  the  International  Sugar  Agreement  for  the 
restriction  of  sugar  exports  on  the  part  of  the  leading  sugar  exporting 
countries.  (Concerning  the  International  Agreement,  see  Cuba,  below). 
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4.  Supervision  of  the  grain  exchanges  - One  of  the  outstanding 
recent  developments  in  agrarian  relief  in  Argentina  has  "been  the  adop- 
tion of  measures  regulating  the  grain  exchangeSi  The  measures  adopted 
are  not,  strictly  speaking,  price  maintenance  measures  in  the  sense  that 
they  immediately  affect  the  relation  of  supply  and  demand.  They  are, 
however,  measures  designed  to  reduce  the  spread  between  prices  in  the 
primary  markets  and  farm  prices,  and  in  this  sense  are  price-maintenance 
measures.  Because  of  this  fact  and  also  because  of  the  prominence  that 
has  recently  been  given  to  them  in  connection  with  Argentine  efforts  at 
agrarian  relief,  some  account  of  the  grain  exchanges  legislation  seems 
called  for  in  the  present  connection. 

On  January  26,  1932,  by  special  resolution  of  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture, the  grain  futures  markets  in  Argentina  were  put  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Bureau  of  Rural  Economy  and  Statistics.  A special  committee 
undertook  an  investigation  of  what  are  known  as  the  "price-to-be-fixed" 
operations  and  submitted  a report  in  March.  On  March  17  the  Government 
issued  two  decrees  for  taking  over  control  of  the  operations  of  the  grain 
futures  markets  on  a permanent  basis,  the  decrees  becoming  effective  in 
part  on  April  1 and  in  remaining  part  on  April  15.  They  appear  to  have 
been  designed  primarily  to  insure  that  free  competition  should  reign  at  the 
country' s two  great  grain-trading  centers  in  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario. 

The  preamble  to  these  decrees  points  out  that  "in  both  the  Grain 
Futures  Markets  already  mentioned,  only  400  and  200  nominal  shares  have 
been  issued,  of  15,000  pesos  each,  each  member  being  allowed  to  possess 
two  or  five,  which  by  reason  of  their  scarcity  in  this  market  and  by  the 
high  value  they  have  attained  has  reduced  the  group  of  operators  to  a 
limited  number  of  people  and  does  not  allow  that  genuine  producers  either 
individually  or  in  cooperatives,  or  persons  or  firms  which  are  interested, 
either  by  their  profession  or  commercially  or  industrially,  in  the  grain 
or  linseed  market  should  form  part  of  it."  The  "limited  number  of  people" 
referred  to  in  this  paragraph  is  a consequence  of  the  rule  observed  by 
the  grain  exchange,  extending  the  privilege  of  trading  only  to  the  regular 
stockholders  in  the  exchange. 

One  of  the  decrees  removes  these  limitations  and  at  the  same  time 
requires  complete  publicity  of  the  details  of  all  transactions.  The  other 
decree  provides  safeguards  for  the  "price-to-be-fixed"  contracts  frequent- 
ly entered  into  by  Argentine  farmers,  and  provides  that  the  Government 
must  be  represented  on  the  committees  of  the  exchanges  which  determine 
the  "fixation  prices"  received  by  farmers  under  the  "price-to-be-fixed" 
contracts. 

The  methods  of  sale  with  which  this  legislation  deals  are  peculiar 
to  Argentina,  where  the  inadequacy  of  storage  and  credit  facilities  at 
the  farm  and  at  country  points  necessitates  immediate  movement  of  crops 
to  the  central  markets  during  harvest  time.  Very  frequently  sale  is  not 
fully  consummated  at  the  time  when  grain  changes  hands.  Sa.le  by  the 
grower  may  be  either  "outright"  (so-called)  or  under  a "price-to-be-f ixed" 
contract.  Under  the  so-called  outright  method  of  sale  the  farmer  at  once 
receives  about  95  per  cent  of  the  nominal  price  at  the  country  shipping 
point  at  the  time  of  sale.  Later  on,  after  standards  for  the  season  have 
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"been  set  ("by  a committee  of  the  Grain  Exchange)  and  the  grade  of  the  in- 
dividual farmer's  grain  has  been  determined,  .the  grower  receives  the  re- 
mainder subject  to  adjustment  for  grade. 

Under  the  price-to-be-fixed  method  of  sale,  the  farmer  receives  a 
large  advance,  usually  amounting  to  about  three-fourths  of  the  value  of 
the  grain  sold.  The  contract  of  sale  is  generally  for  a period  of  30  days 
and  renewable  at  the  grower's  option.  The  price  is  not  fixed  at  the  time 
of  delivery,  but  it  is  agreed  that  the  price  shall  be  in  accord. with  cur- 
rent "fixation"  prices  at  the  time  when  the  sale  is  finally  concluded  and 
that  the  farmer  shall  set  the  day  of  the  final  sale.  This  the  farmer 
must  do  before  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  day  that  he  chooses. 

At  four  o'clock  each  afternoon  a committee  of  each  grain  exchange  meets 
and  sets  the  "fixation"  price  for  the  day. 

It  is  particularly  with  the  method  by  which  these  "fixation"  prices 
are  determined  that  the  agricultural  interests  have  quarreled.  The  fix- 
ation price  for  a given  date  is  an  average  of  the  sales  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  exchange  during  the  day.  Prices  paid  by  the  exporters  naturally 
are  a dominant  influence  in  determining  the  prices  on  the'  floor  of  the  ex- 
change. Because  a very  few  exporters  handle  the  great  bulk  of  the  Argen- 
tine surplus  and  the  current  price  of  grain  is  often  fixed  after  the  grain 
itself  has  passed  into  their  hands,  it  is  contended  that  the  grain  exchanges 
of  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario  were  being  influenced  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  grower. 

With  particular  reference  to  wheat  it  must  also  be  noted  that  the 
adjustment  of  the  spread  between  export  prices  and  fixation  prices  is 
more  or  less  an  arbitrary  matter  inasmuch  as  Argentina  has  no  official 
grading  of  grain  and  no  official  weighing  or  inspection.  Although  several 
types  of  wheat  have  been  evolved  for  export  grading,  there  is  but  one 
classification  for  wheat  moving  in  the  internal  trade  of  Argentina,  namely, 
f.a.q. , or  fair  average  quality.  Discounts  are  exacted  for  inferiority 
below  f.a.q.  but  no  premiums  are  paid  for  superior  quality.  The  standards 
of  quality  are  made  up  in  Buenos  Aires  and  Rosario  in  February  and  March 
of  each  year  from  samples  supplied  daily  by  the  exporters  from  the  deliv- 
eries received  by  them.  As  will  be  seen  below,  supervision  over  the  proc- 
oesses  of  sampling  and  standard-fixing  are  provided  in  the  second  of  the 
recent  decrees  relative  to  the  grain  exchanges. 

The  situation  was  summarized  in  the  preamble  to  the  decrees,  in 
setting  forth  their  purpose,  as  follows:  "In  virtue  of  the  prevailing 

method  with  regard  to  sale  contracts  (i.e.  sales  at  prices  to  be  fixed  at 
a further  date),  buyers  are  in  a privileged  position  and  sellers  lack  even 
the  smallest  legitimate  guarantee,  or,  in  general,  feel  prompted  to  specu- 
late with  regard  to  terms  for  the  fixing  of  prices.  At  present,  on  liqui- 
dating the  contract,  it  is  customary  to  decide  on  the  price  according  to 
that  which  is  paid  on  that  date  by  two  or  three  exporting  firms,  without 
excluding  the  buying  firm,  and  it  is  urgent  to  create  guarantees  which 
may  place  both  the  buyers  and  the  sellers  in  a position  of  equality  through 
the  establishment  of  official  prices  fixed  by  organizations  having  the  sta- 
tus of  an  association  and  through  the  intervention  of  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture. 
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Article  1 of  the  first  decree  issued  on  March  17  provided  for  in- 
creased competition  on  the  grain  exchanges  by  making  persons  who  are  not 
stockholders  in  the  exchanges  eligible  for  trading  on  them.  This  privi- 
lege had  previously  be$n  limited  by  the  exchanges  to  their  own  regular 
members,  who  were  also  stockholders  in  them.  Now  the  privileges  of  the 
futures  markets  are  open  to  all  persons  who  are  directly  concerned  with 
the  production,  marketing,  and  industrial  utilization  of  grain,  including 
farmers  and  farm  cooperative  organizations,  grain  shippers  and  millers, 
subject  to  the  posting  of  proper  security  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
their  contracts. 

Other  important  provisions  of  this  decree  were  directed  toward 
making  public  the  transactions  of  the  grain  exchanges.  The  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  through  the  Bureau  of, Rural  Economy  and  Statistics  exercises 
permanent  supervision  over  all  operations  and  over  all  telegrams  officially 
sent  or  received  by  each  grain  futures  market,  except  as  regards  the  names 
of  the  individual  operators,  which  may  be  investigated  only  under  express 
authority  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture.  Persons  using  the  exchanges 
must  register  with  the  Bureau  of  Rural  Economy  and  Statistics.  The  futures 
markets  must  daily  publish  a summary  of  the  day's  transactions,  specify- 
ing the  amounts  of  grain  offered,  the  amounts  sold,  and  the  respective 
prices  and  dates  of  delivery,  such  publication  being  subject  to  the  censor- 
ship of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Every  merchant,  broker,  or  society 
must  also  keep  a record  of  all  operations  in  a book  of  special  form  so  that 
the  records  shall  be  available  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  for  compari- 
son with  those  of  the  futures  markets. 

Another  important  requirement  set  forth  in  this  decree  besides  that 
of  publicity  is  the  requirement  that  "Within  60  days  from  date  the  amount 
of  the  reserve  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  markets  shall  be  destined,  up 
to  80  per  cent,  except  that  part  that  may  have  been  invested  in  bonds  of 
the  public  debt,  to  the  increase  of  agricultural  credits,  through  warrants 
on  grain  stored  in  barns,  elevators,  deposits,  and  sheds  of  any  kind  which 
offer  the  necessary  security. " 

A minor  provision  of  the  first  decree  states  that  buyers  who  receive, 
in  turn,  orders  of  deliver;/,  shall  have  either  five  or  ten  days  but  no  more, 
in  which  to  take  delivery,  depending  on  whether  the  grain  is  in  port  or  in 
the  interior  of  the  country.  Quite  possibly  this  leeway  given  to  buyers 
may  tend  to  encourage  buying  operations. 

The  second  decree  issued  on  March  17  is  concerned  with  sale  con- 
tracts, particularly  of  the  "price-to-be-fixed"  type.  Article  3,  which 
is  the  most  important,  sets  forth  that  the  grain  exchanges  of  Buenos  Aires 
and  Rosario  shall  include  an  official  representative  and  that  in  the  com- 
mittees which  daily  fix  the  so-called  official  prices  on  the  exchanges 
there  shall  be  a delegate  named  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  whose 
powers  shall  be  equal  to  those  of  the  other  members.  The  price  to  be  ob- 
served in  settling  price-to-be-fixed  contracts  must  be  the  daily  price  as 
fixed  by  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  exchanges,  as  specified  in  the  con- 
tract. Another  important  provision  of  the  decree  is  that  the  seller  may, 
under  a price-to-be-fixed  contract,  request  the  fixing  of  price  for  either 
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the  whole  or  for  just  a part  of  the  quantity  of .grain  specified  in  the 
contract.  In  cases  where  prices:  are  fixed  for  a part  and  'the  contract 
is  to  run  for  a month,  to  determine  ; the.  price  of  'the  balance  the  follow- 
ing procedure  must  be  observed:  During,  the  25  working  days' before  the 

expiration  of  the  contract,  price,  shall  automatically  be  fixed,  each  day, 
of  one-twenty-f ifth  part,  .although  on  any  of  those  days  the.  whole  balance 
may  be  fixed. 

In  other  parts  of  the'  decree  various  safeguards  are  set  up  to 
prevent  fraud.  Buyers  of  grain  must  within  five  days  of  their  purchase 
send  a copy  of  the  sale  contract  to  the  office  of  Dural  Economy  and  Sta- 
tistics to  be  placed  on  file.  When  the  grain  is  delivered,  a sample  of 
the  grain  sealed  and  signed  by  both  parties  and-  a copy  of  its  analysis 
describing  the  quality,  test  weight,  etc. , must  be  sent  to  the  above 
office.  " " 

5.  Other  relief  measures  - During  the  past  year  (1931)  the  Govern- 
ment induced  the  railroads  to  lower  the  freight  rates  on  corn  moving  from 
the  interior  to  the  seaboard,  for  the  marketing  season  only.  It  likewise 
endeavored  to  bring  about  a reduction  of  rentals;  it  fostered  a large  pro- 
gram of  construction  of  grain  elevators;  it  sponsored  an  aggressive  cam- 
paign to  increase  the  domestic  consumption  of  corn;  ard  it  engorged  in  other 
activities  to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  crisis,  inclusing  the  granting  of 
special  loans  to  cereal  producers. 

In  connection  with  this  last 'item  the  following  measure  was  adopted 
by  the  Bank  of  the  Nation,  which  is  a government  institution,  on  December 
14,  1931.  'The  managers  of  the  Bank's  interior  branches  were  authorized 
to  grant  special  loans'  to  farmers  on  wheat,  linseed,  barley,  oats,  and 
rye  of  the  current  harvest.  The  loans  are  to  be  granted  according  to  a 
stipulated  price  basis  for  the  individual  grains  stored  at  the  ports,  at 
the. railway  stations,  or  on  the  farm,  and  will  apply  to  grain  either  in 
bags  or  in  bulk.  So  far  as  this  loan  concerns  wheat,  the  basis  established 
is  considerably  more  than  that  fixed  in  previous  years,  being  equal  to 
approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  value  of  wheat  on  the  basis  of  current 
market  quotations.  Repayment  of  a loan  may  be  made  within  a period  up  to 
150  days  from  the  day  it  is  granted.  The  rate  of  interest  has  been  fixed 
at  6-g-  per  cent.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  Nation  pointed 
out  that  they  had  adopted  this  means  of  providing  aid  for  the  handling  of 
the  farmers'  crops  in  order  that  the  movement  to  market  could  proceed  in 
an  orderly  manner  and  in  order  that  producers  could  count  on  having  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  settlement  of  their  more  pressing  debts.  The  Board 
desired  further  that  these  loans  should  be  widely  diffused  throughout  the 
country  so  as  to  benefit  as  large  a number  of  farmers  and  grain  merchants 
as  possible. 

Of  more  permanent  significance  in  the  field  of  orderly  marketing 
is  the  program  for  the  construction  of  a nation-wide  system  of  grain  ele- 
vators, in  which  the  Government  is  playing  an  impor cant  role.  The  Govern- 
ment participated  in  framing  the  plans  for  a chain  of  130  elevators  to  be 
constructed  by  the  Association  of  Argentine  Cooperatives  at  strategic 
points  in  the  grain- raising  districts  of  Argentina.  The  formation  of  a 
special  corporation,  the  Rural  Development  Corporation  of  America,  to  pro- 
mote the  project  was  approved  by  the  Provincial  Government  on  July  18,  1931. 
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Subsequently , on  November  7,  1931,  a contract  for  the  construction  of  ele- 
vators was  entered  into  by  the  Government,  the  Association  of  Argentine 
Cooperatives,  and  the  Rural  Development  Corporation.  Subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and  estimates 
of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  the  Corporation  was  to  be  permitted  to  is- 
sue debenture  bonds  up  to  the  whole  cost  of  the  work  projected.  Ten  per 
cent  of  the  debentures  -was  to  be  retained  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works 
as  a guarantee  of  satisfactory  construction,  to  be  returned  to  the  Corpo- 
ration after  the  elevator  had  functioned  for  a year  without  inherent  defect. 
To  insure  that  the  properties  would  be  owned  by  the  farmers’  cooperatives, 
the  Bank  of  the  Nation  was  to  handle  the  financial  arrangements  under  a 
special  plan  of  amortization.  The  Bank  of  the  National  has  been  extending 
increasing  amounts  of  financial  aid  to  the  cooperatives  recently,  mainly 
in  connection  with  construction  of  elevators.  Credits  extended  in  1931, 
amounting  to  about  two  million  dollars,  were  about  a third  greater  than 
in  1930. 


AUSTRALIA 

In  Australia  government  intervention  in  support  of  prices  of  agri- 
cultural products  has  been  noteworthy,  especially  on  the  side  of  coopera- 
tive marketing.  Both  the  Commonwealth  and  the  State  Governments  have 
been  active.  Among  their  activities  may  be  mentioned:  restriction  of 

imports;  support  of  producer-controlled  marketing  organizations,  some  of 
which  manage  the  exportation  of  Australian  products  on  a national  scale 
and  some  of  which  control  in  local  marketing;  the  support  and  even  conduct 
of  state  monopolies  in  some  farm  products;  the  payment  of  production  boun- 
ties; and  the  securing  of  preferential  entry  for  Australian  farm  products 
into  overseas  markets  by  means  of  reciprocal  tariff  preferences. 

In  but  one  instance,  namely  in  connection  with  the  premium  of  Is. 
to  ls.9d.  (24^  to  43^  at  par)  a gallon  on  exports  of  sweet  wines,  does 
there  appear  to  be  a straight  export  bounty,  paid  by  the  government,  on 
any  agricultural  product  or  its  immediate  derivative.  But  in  other  ways 
the  Commonwealth  and  State  Governments  are  involved  in  activities  calculat- 
ed to  aid  exportation;  and  in  one  important  instance,  namely  butter,  a 
system  is  in  operation,  with  the  tacit  support  of  the  government,  whereby 
the  producers  assess  themselves  in  connection  with  a price-supporting 
scheme  which  involves  payment  of  what  amounts  to  a private  export  bounty. 

1*  Restriction  of  imports  - Australia  is  predominantly  an  agricul- 
tural country,  about  three-fifths  of  the  value  of  her  total  production  and 
about  three-fifths  also  of  her  exports  being  agricultural.  Among  her  agri- 
cultural exports  the  most  important  are  wool,  wheat,  meats  and  tallow, 
butter,  and  raisins.  On  the  other  hand,  she  imports  greater  or  less  quan- 
tities of  some  agricultural  products,  including  not  only  coffee,  of  which 
she  grows  an  insignificant  quantity,  but  also  certain  commodities  of  which 
she  produces  important  amounts.  Among  native-grown  products  which  are  also 
imported  tobacco,  hops,  onions,  and  bananas  are  of  consequence. 
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Take  first  the  export  group.  On  all  of  the  leading  items  in 
this  group  customs  duties  or  other  import  charges  are  imposed.  Wool  is 
permitted  entry  duty-free hut  in  common  with  other  imports  is  assessed 
a primage  duty  ,pf  IQ.  per  cent  ad  valorem  plus  a,  sales  tax  of  6 per  cent  - 
the  latter  being  .based  on  the  duty-paid  selling  value.  Wheat  pays  2s. 
per  100  pounds  (29.2^  a bushel  at  par).  On  cold  processed  meats,  both 
beef  and  mutton,  . the,  duty  is  3d.  (6  cents)  per  pound;  on  fresh  or  smoked 
meats,  2^d*  ■ (i?cO  par  pound.  When  imported  in. packages  of  over  4 pounds 
each,  inedible,  tallow  pays  a duty  of  4s.  per  cwt.  ($0.87  a hundred  pounds) 
or  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  whichever  returns  the  greater  revenue;  in 
.packages  of  less  than  4 pounds  each,  6s.  per  cwt.  ($1.30  a hundred  pounds) 
or  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  duty  on  butter  amounts  to  7d.  (14^)  per 
pound.  Imports,  of  raisins  were  prohibited  in  April,  1930;  nominally,  the 
duty  would  be  6d.  (12.^)  a pound.  Conversions  of  the  Australian  rates  to 
United  States  currency,  as  given  above,  are  on  the  basis  of  par  exchange. 
4-t  the  present  time,  however,  (April,  1932)  Australian  exchange  is  about 
40  per  cent  below  par. 

Even  if  the  foregoing  import  duties  on  products  of  which  Australia 
produces  an  exportable  surplus  were  purely  nominal  they  would  be  signifi- 
cant to  the  extent  that  they  indicate  the  protectionist  intent  of  the  law. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  some  of  the  duties  in  this  category  are  not 
purely  nominal.  In  connection  with  some  of  these  export  products  the 
tariff  is  a part  of  a more  comprehensive  system  of  trade  control  by  which 
domestic  prices  are  maintained  above  the  export  price  level.  In  the  case 
of  butter,  the  tariff  plays  a part  in  the  Paterson  Plan  (see  below)  by 
which  domestic  prices  are  maintained  above  export  prices.  Cotton,  which 
is  on  an  export  basis  in  some  years,  is  sheltered  by  a tariff  while  the 
Queensland  State  Government  purchases  the  entire  crop  at  a fixed  price. 

A complete  prohibition  on  imports  of  sugar  shelters  a governmental  monop- 
olyjin  that  export  product.  The  duties  on  wheat  and  wheat  flour  help  to 
maintain  local  prices  in  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales,  notwithstanding 
that  Australia  as  a whole  is  on  an  export  basis  for  these  products.  The 
internal  trade  restrictions  and  regulations  with  which  these  tariff  and 
other  import  restrictions  are  associated, will  be  discussed  below  under 
other  headings. 

In  the  import  group,  the  most  important  item  is  tobacco,  although 
hops,  onions,  and  bananas  also  merit  some  attention.  On  tobacco,  the 
rates  are  as  follows,  per  pound:  unmanufactured  tobacco,  to  be  locally 

manufactured  into  cigarettes,  5s. 8d.  and  5s. 2d.  ($1.28  and  $1.26), 
respectively,  for  stemmed  and  unstemmed;  into  cigars,  3s. 8d.  and  3s. 2d. 
($0.89  and  $0.77);  and  into  other  types  of  tobacco  products,  3s. 6d.  and 
3s.  ($0.85  and  $0.73).  On  hops  the  rates  are  Is.  (24^)  per  pound  under 
the  general  tariff  and  6d.  (12$)  per  pound  under  the  Empire  preference. 

On  onions,  the  rate  is  £8  ($38.93)  per  ton  to  all  countries;  and  on 
bananas,  Id.  (2<ft)  per  pound.  To  most  of  these  charges  must  be  added  a 
primage  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  a sales  tax  of  6 per  cent. 

The  most  important  remaining  item  in  this  group,  namely  coffee,  pays 
a duty  of  4d.  (8^)  per  pound  (raw)  or  7d.  (14^)  per  pound  (roasted).  To 
allow  forpresent  (April,  1932)  depreciation  of  Australian  exchange,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  foregoing  duty  equivalents,  in  U.  S. 
currency,  by  about  40  per  cent. 
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The  foregoing  rates  are  in  line  with,  the  general  policy  of  protec- 
tion in  Australia.  Until  recently  the  tariff  trend  in  Australia  was  up- 
ward. With  a recent  change  of  Government,  however,  there  has  been  evidence 
of  some  tendency  toward  a moderation  of  tariff  rates. 

In  addition  to  tariff  rates  proper,  reference  should  he  made  to 
Australian  anti-dumping  legislation.  A law  of  1921  provides  that,  after 
investigation  and  report  hy  the  Tariff  Board  to  the  effect  that  the  impor- 
tation of  certain  goods  is  detrimental  to  an  Australian  industry,  special 
duties  are  to  he  assessed.  Such  cases  occur  when  goods  are  sold  for  ex- 
port to  Australia  at  a price  less  than  the  fair  market  price  for  home  con- 
sumption, or  even  at  a price  considered  less  than  reasonable.  Thereupon 
a special  dumping  duty  is  collected  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
price  at  which  the  goods  were  sold  and  a fair  market  price.  When  goods  are 
exported  to  Australia  at  freight  rates  less  than  those  prevailing,  a dump- 
ing duty  amounting  to  5 per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  goods  at  time  of  ship- 
ment is  assessed.  Special  duties  are  also  provided  for  protection  against 
depreciated  foreign  currencies. 

A further  restriction  of  imports  results  from  the  imposition  of 
various  sanitary  prohibitions  and  restrictions.  The  entry  of  most  of  the 
important  fruit  trees,  including  the  stone  and  deciduous  types,  from  coun- 
tries where  certain  diseases  are  present  is  forbidden.  The  importation 
of  citrus  fruits  as  well  as  plants  coming  from  any  country  where  citrus 
canker  is  known  to  exist  is  prohibited.  Sugar  cane,  bananas,  and  potatoes 
must  be  inspected  and  certified  as  to  freedom  from  disease  before  being 
permitted  to  enter.  Cottonseed  and  raw  cotton  can  be  landed  only  at  cer- 
tain ports  where  they  must  undergo  rigorous  examination  before  being  certi- 
fied for  entry.  In  addition  to  national  restrictions,  there  are  others 
imposed  by  the  various  States  tending  to  limit  imports. 

2.  Government  support  of  cooperative  marketing  - Much  of  the  gov- 
ernment aid  to  agriculture  in  Australia  has  been  concerned  with  helping 
the  farmer  to  help  himself  through  the  medium  of  cooperative  organization 
in  marketing.  Marketing  pools  are  formed  dealing,  as  a rule,  in  but  one 
commodity  or  in  a closely  allied  group  of  commodities.  Both  compulsory 
and  voluntary  pooling  prevail.  Under  the  compulsory  system  every  producer 
is  obliged  to  dispose  of  all  or  part  of  his  output  of  a given  commodity 
through  the  cooperative.  Under  the  voluntary  system,  the  producer  may  dis- 
pose of  his  output  through  the  pool  or  not,  as  he  sees  fit.  Most  of  the 
compulsory  pools  of  Australia  have  been  created  by  legislation  which  pro- 
vides that  marketing  through  a central  organization  shall  be  obligatory 
upon  all  of  the  producers  when  a majority  of  them  so  decide  by  ballot.  The 
compulsory  pools  set  up  have  usually  been  in  the  form  of  control  boards. 

These  diifer  from  the  familiar  producer-controlled  cooperative  in  that  the 
government,  either  state  or  federal,  is  directly  represented  and  plays  an 
important  part  in  their  conduct.  Government  support  has  also  been  extended 
to  voluntary  pools,  mostly  in  the  shape  of  federal  aid  but  also  in  the  shape 
of  informal  state  aid.  The  aid  given  by  the  Commonwealth  and  State  Govern- 
ments to  compulsory  pooling  is  here  discussed  under  headings  (a)  and  (b), 
respectively;  that  given  to  voluntary  pools,  under  (c)  and  (d),  respectively. 
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( a)  Federal  government  support  of  compulsory  .pooling  boards  - In 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  producers,  as  expressed  by  a majority 
vote,  two  laws,  one  creating  an  expo ft  control  hoard  for  dried  vine  fruits 
(raisins)  and  the  other  creating  one  for  canned  fruits,  have  gone  into 
effect  in  Australia.  The  avowed  purpose  of  these  hoards  is  to  coordinate 
exports  without  attempting  to  control  the  domestic  market,  although  by 
promoting  exports  they  may  tend  to  raise  domestic  prices.  Indeed  it  is 
stated  unofficially  that,  under  the  shelter  of  the  tariff,  dried  fruit 
prices  have  been  maintained  in  the  domestic  market  higher  than  those  re- 
ceived in  the  British  market,  whereas  under  free  competition  the  opposite 
situation  should  have  obtained.  In  connection  with  export  control  boards, 
in  general,  the  Commonwealth  Government  assists  materially  in  a financial 
way,  particularly  whe n a state  board  is  newly  organised.  The  Commonwealth 
also  contributes  materially  to  the  advertising  campaigns  of  the  fruit  pro- 
ducers, and  the  producers'  organizations,  on  their  side,  maintain  close 
touch  with  the  Government  in  the  matter  of  advertising. 

Dried  vine  fruits  - The  Dried  Fruit  Export  Control  Board  exercises 
a considerable  measure  of  control  over  the  export  trade  in  dried  grapes. 

It  has  a membership  of  eleven,  eight  of  whom  represent  the  growers.  One 
member  is  a representative  of  the  Government  and  two  are  commercial  experts 
appointed  by  it.  Growers,  dealers,  and  packing  sheds  must  register  with 
the  Board.  Contracts  made  by  exporters  must  be  submitted  to  the  Board's 
London  agency  for  approval,  particularly  with  respect  to  price,  the  object 
being  to  eliminate  unnecessary  competition.  Provisional  export  quotas  are 
fixed  for  each  of  the  states  and  these  serve  to  regulate  the  volume  of 
export  trade  to  some  extent.  The  Board  also  performs  the  important  func- 
tion cof  overseas  publicity  agent  for  the  Australian  dried  fruit  trade. 

These  activities  serve  to  encourage  cooperation  among  the  producers.  Such 
a board  is  also  able  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  produce  of  inferior 
quality.  Funds  for  the  Board's  operation  are  derived  from  a small  export 
tax  amounting  to  one-eighth  of  a penny  a pound  on  dried  fruits  (one-fourth 
of  a cent  at  par),  collected  by  the  Commonwealth  Government. 

The  legislation  establishing  the  Dried  Fruits  Board  is  typical  of 
this  kina  of  government  support.  The 'Dried  Fruits  Export  Control  Board 
was  created  by  the  Dried  Fruits  Export  Control  Act  of  1924,  which  became 
effective  in  February,  1925,  after  a majority  of  the  growers  of  Australia 
had  voted  in  favor  of  the  control  system.  The  Act  prohibited  exports 
except  by  the  Board  itself  or  under  its  license,  and  gave  the  Board  power 
to  set  up  the  London  agency  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  Australian 
dried  fruits  in  London  or  elsewhere.  Another  act  of  1924,  known  as  the 
Export  Guarantee  Act  gave  power  to  the  Commonwealth  Treasurer  to  guarantee 
to  the  Commonwealth  Bank  or  any  other  prescribed  bank  doing  business  in 
the  Commonwealth  the  repayment  of  advances  made  to  a board  in  connection 
with  the  financing  of  exports  under  the  various  acts.  It  stipulated  that 
the  amount  so  guaranteed  must  not  exceed  80  per  cent  of  the  produce  upon 
which  the  advance  is  based. 
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Canned  fruit  - In  similar  fashion  the  Canned  Fruits  Export  Control 
Act  of  1926  created  a Board  of  three  "to  control  the  export,  and  the  sale 
and  distribution  after  export,  of  Australian  canned  fruits."  Canned  fruits 
may  he  exported  .only  as  the  Board  determines.  Contracts  for  the  export  of 
canned  fruits  are  made  only  by  the  Board  acting  as  the  agent,  of  the  owners, 
or  else  in  conformity  with  conditions  approved  by  the  Board.  The  Canned 
Fruits  Export  Control  Act,  which  established  the  Board  in  1926,  was  very 
much  like  the  Dried  Fruits  Control  Act  and  it,  too,  became  effective  only 
after  the  growers  had  expressed  their  approval  at  a poll.  As  will  be  seen 
below  in  connection  with  sugar,  processed  fruits  benefit  by  a considerable 
rebate  on  the  cost  of  the  sugar  content  when  they  are  exported,  this  rebate 
being  granted  in  order  to  relieve  the  canners  from  any  disadvantage  in  ex- 
port arising  from  high  domestic  sugar  prices. 

(b)  State  government  support  of  compulsory  pooling  boards  - Two 
states  of  Australia,  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales,  have  enacted  extensive 
legislation  for  compulsory  pooling.  Commodity  control  boards  have  been 
set  up  similar  to  those  already  described  but  on  a smaller  scale  and  cover- 
ing a wider  range  of  commodities.  Although  the  government  support  described 
below  is  mostly  in  the  form  of  enabling  legislation,  support  has  been  ex- 
tended. in  other  ways,  much  of  it  informally.  Furthermore  some  of  the  state- 
wide compulsory  pools  receiving  state  (and  federal)  government  support 
have  taken  on  monopoly  aspects;  these  are  treated  below  under  the  heading 
of  "Monopolistic  controls  and  price-fixing  in  the  Australian  States".  Mean- 
while a brief  account  of  the  compulsory  pooling  legislation  in  Queensland 
and  New  South  Wales  will  be  given.  . - 

Pooling  legislation  in  Queensland.  - Since  the  war  Queensland  has 
been  the  most  active  of  the  Australian  states  in  the  matter  of  pooling 
legislation.  The  first  act  of  this  nature  was  the  Wheat  Pool  Act  of  1920, 
discussed  below  under  Section  3 on  monopolistic  controls.  This  Wheat  Pool 
Act  was  followed,  in  1922,  by  the  Primary  Products  Pools  Act,  which  pro- 
vides that  the  Governor- in-Council  may,  upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
Council  of  Agriculture  or  if  requested  so  to  do  by  a representative  number 
of  growers  or  by  an  organization  representative  of  the  growers,  declare 
any  grain,  cereal,  fruit,  vegetable,  or  other  product  of  the  soil  in  Queens- 
land or  any  dairy  produce  or  article  of  commerce  a "commodity"  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act.  Thereupon  all  the  commodity  is  to  be  delivered  to  the 
Board  established  to  market  it;  with  certain  minor  exceptions  all  sales 
except  to  the  Board  are  prohibited.  Contracts  for  the  sale  of  the  commod- 
ity for  delivery  in  or  out  of  'Queensland  are  void  after  publication  of  a 
notice  to  that  effect  in  the  Gazette;  and  there  is  the  usual  proviso  ex- 
cepting interstate  contracts  from  the  operation  of  the  Act.  Under  this 
Act  pools  were  set  up  for  various  periods  of  time  in  corn,  eggs,  butter, 
pigs,  peanuts,  canary  seed,  arrowroot,  and  cheese. 

In  the  same  year,  the  Fruit  Marketing  Organization  Act  was  passed, 
establishing  a Committee  of  Direction  to  take  control  of  the  marketing 
of  fruit.  According  to  the  provisions  of  this  new  act,  the  Primary  Prod- 
ucts Pools  Act  could  not  be  applied  to  fruit  and  no  other  organization  for 
pooling  fruit  could  be  created. 


. 'Market  ing  9 f primary  oroduc'tg' ' ;in  . hew  South'  Wal e s:  - In-  1927,  the 
State  of  New  South  Wales  adopted • the  Marketing  of  Briniary  Products  Act. 

By  a .majority  vote  oftthe  producers  of  a particular  primary  product,  that 
product  may ’he  brought  under  the .Act , whereupon  a Board  is  constituted 
to  have  jurisdiction .over  the , marketing  of  the  whole  output  'of  that  prod- 
uct for  the  state  or  for1 specified  areas.  Commodities  excepted  from  the 
Act  are  wool  and  dried  fruits.  Any  Board  established  under  the'Act  con- 
sists of  not  less  than  five  members,  three  producers  and  two  Government 
nominees,  one  of  whom  is  the  Director  of  Marketing  and  the  other  a consu- 
mers' representative. 


Eggs,  rice,  and  honey  have  been  brought  under  the  Act.  The  Boards 
handled  the  following  amounts  of  produce:  of  egg's,  about  14.5  million 

dozen  during  the  year  ended  June,  1931;  of  rice,  some  27,000  tons  during 
1930;  of  honey,  about  21,000  60-pouna  tins  from  the  time. of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Board  in  October,  1930,  to  June,.  1931  (9  months).  'V  : ■ 

Ballots  were  held  at  Various  times  to  bring  wheat,  butter,  millet, 
and  certain  stone  fruits  unde f 'the  Act,  but  the  requisite  majorities  were 
lacking.  , 1 \ " ...  ., 

( c ) Federal  government  support  (open  or  tacit)  of  voluntary 
cooling  - Butter  and  wheat  in  Australia  are  marketed  by  voluntary  co- 
operative organizations,  the  former  almost  entirely,  the  latter  only  in 
part.  Both  receive  encouragement  from  the  federal  government. 

Butter:  Paterson  Plan  - What  is  known  as  the  Paterson  Plan  has 

been  in  effect  in  Australia  with  respect  to  butter  since  1925.  The  Paterson 
Plan  involves  the  equalization  fee  principle,  lacking  only  the  outright 
compulsion  of  the  equalization  fee.  The  cooperative  and  private  corporate 
creameries,  which  dominate  the  dairy  industry,  have  vested  their  control  in 
a Stabilization  Committee.  An  all -Australian  price  above  world  parity  is 
set,  And  to  this  the  creameries  are  expected  to  adhere.  The  creameries 
pay  a small  levy  of  a few  cents  a pound  to  the  Committee  on  their  entire 
output.  At  first  the  levy  amounted  to  Id.  (2#)  a pound  but  since  1923  it 
has  amounted  to  1-fd.  (3.5^)  a. pound.  The  proceeds  go  into  a fund  out  of 
which  a bounty  is  paid  on  the  exportation  of  butter  from  Australia,  The 
higher  domestic  butter  prices  that  are  made  possible  by  the  removal  of 
the  surplus  from  the  domestic  market  compensate  the  creameries  for  their 
disbursements.  The  bounty  paid  under  the  Plan  has  varied  considerably, 
having  been  given  the  following  values:  on  January  1,  1926,  3d.  (6^)  a 

pound;  on  September  1,  1928,  4d.  (8^);  on  January  1,  1929,  4^-d.  (9#);  on 
January  1,  1931,  3fd.  (7<0;  on  April  1,  1^31,  3d.  (6$0;  on  April  12,  1931,  •' 
2>;d.  (50);  and  on  April  2,  1932,  3d.  (6 0)  a pound.  • ■ ' , . 

' i •'  ’ « ’ 

The  sudden  reduction  in  the  amount,  of  the  bounty  from  4§d.  to  3-g-d. 

(9#  to  70)  a 'pound  in  January,  1931,  is  evidence  of  the  difficulties  on- 
countered  by  the  export  subsidy.  Under  the  stimulus  of  the;  bounty,  the' 
production  of  butter  had  increased,  considerably  and,  concomitantly,  exports 
had  grown  to  such  dimensions  that  the  requirements'  of  the.  bounty  on  ex- 
ports had  threatened  to  exceed  the  funds  available  from  the  levy  on  pro- 
duction. Continued  heavy  exports  resulted  in  further  reductions  in  the 


value  of  the  bounty  as  listed,  above,  until  very  recently.  Another  difficulty 
encountered  by  the  bounty  on  exports  of  butter  was  the  imposition,  or  threat- 
ened imposition  if  shipments  were  received  in  quantity,  of  countervailing 
duties  by  Canada,  France,  and  the  United  States  on  the  Australian  bounty- 
fed  product. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  Paterson  Plan  is  a private,  rather  than  a 
governmental,  price  control  scheme,  adopted  and  administered  by  the  butter 
industry  independent  of  legislative  enactment.  However,  it  is  to  a con- 
siderable extent  dependent  upon  the  tacit  support  of  the  Government.  In 
the  first  place,  its  very  existence  as  an  organization  which  diminishes 
competition  in  trade  rests  upon  at  least  a tacit  waiving  of  the  anti-mono- 
poly legislation  of  Australia,  for  according  to  the  Law  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Industries  (1906,  1910)  no  contract  or  agreement  may  be  made  to 
restrain  commerce  and  no  (legal)  person  may  monopolize  commerce  with  foreign 
countries.  In  the  second  place,  because  of  the  nearby  position  of  low- 
cost  supplies  of  butter  in  New  Zealand,  the  success  of  any  scheme  for  keep- 
ing up  the  domestic  price  of  butter  in  Australia  depends  on  imports  being 
severely  restricted.  The  Australian  Government  provides  the  necessary  res- 
triction in  the  form  of  a high  tariff.  In  April,  1932,  the  duty  was  7d. 
per  pound(l4  cents  at  par).  The  necessity  for  restricting  imports  was 
demonstrated  as  early  as  1926  when,  according  to  unofficial  sources,  the 
scheme  threatened  to  break  down  under  a duty  of  only  3d.  per  pound  and  was 
restored  to  a firm  position  by  the  enactment  of  a higher  duty. 

Wheat  - The  federal  government  also  extends  aid  to  two  of  Austra- 
lia's three  voluntary  wheat  pools.  The  Commonwealth  Panic,  which  is  essen- 
tially a Government  institution,  finances  the  Victorian  Wheat-growers 
Corporation  and  the  South  Australian  ’Wheat  Pools.  (The  finances  6'f  the 
Cooperative  Wheat  Pool  of  Western  Australia  are  provided  by  the  Coopera- 
tive Wholesale  Society  of  Great  Britain).  It  is  reported  further  that  the 
Government  itself  has  provided  terminal  elevators  for  wheat  storage. 

(d)  State  government  support  of  voluntary  pooling  - The  aid  extended 
by  state  governments  to  voluntary  pooling  in  Australia  has  been  mostly  of 
an  informal  sort.  However,  one  example  of  formal  support  is  to  be  found 
in  Queensland.  Legislative  provision  for  the  proper  organization  of  volun- 
tary pools  was  made  in  the  Primary  Producers  Cooperative  Associations  Act 
of  1923.  Such  an  association,  which  must  be  registered  under  the  Act,  may 
be  established  for  the  purpose  inter  alia  of  selling  and  disposing  of  the 
primary  products  of  its  members  in  the  most  profitable  manner.  Associations 
registered  under  the  act  may  adopt  without  alteration  certain  model  rules 
or  they  may  amend  the  model  rules  subject  to  the  requirement  that  certain 
particulars  specified  in  the  Act  itself  must  be  included.  The  formation 
of  such  associations  is  encouraged  by  the  imposition  of  various  restrictions 
upon  the  activities  of  unregistered  societies. 

There  appears  to  have  been  further  activity  by  the  Australian  States 
in  support  of  voluntary  pooling,  but  information  on  further  State  aid  in 
this  field  is  lacking  in  detail. 
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3.  Monopolistic  trade  controls  and  -price-fixing  in  the  Australian 
States  - Perhaps  the  most  positive  method  to  which  a Government  may- 
resort  for  maintaining  prices  is  some  form  of  monopolistic  control,  with 
the  Government  itself  or  some,  agency  taking  the  hulk  of  the  farmer's  out- 
put and  either  paying  a fixed  price  or  guaranteeing  a price  to  the  pro- 
ducer. Commonwealth  and  State  Governments  have  cooperated  in  Australia 
in  establishing  controls  over  the  trade  in  several  agricultural  products. 
These  controls,  while  not  actually  monopolies,  at  least  have  monopolistic 
aspects.  Sugar,  cotton,  wheat  and  flour  have  been  made  the  subjects  of 
monopolistic  controls. 

(a)  Sugar  monopoly:  Queensland  - The  State  of  Queensland  pro- 

duces all  of  Australia's  sugar  cane  except  for  a small  quantity  grown  in 
hew  South  Wales.  According  to  an  agreement;  with  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment, dated  April  25,  1929,  the  Queensland  Government  is  authorized  to 
acquire  99  per  cent  of  the  sugar  cane  produced  in  Queensland  and  all  of 
the  raw  sugar  manufactured  in  hew  South  Wales.  It  sells  all  grades  of 
sugar  and  cane  products  at  prices  which  are  the  same  in  the  main  distribut- 
ing centers  of  the  Commonwealth.  Prices  are  fixed  at  definite  rates  for 
different  classes  of  purchasers,  the  manufacturers  of  fruit  products  des- 
tined for  home  consumption  being  given  the  lowest  rate.  To  the  manufac- 
turers of  fruit  products  that  are  exported,  the  Queensland  Government  pays 
a rebate  on  the  sugar  content,  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  domes- 
tic price  that  it  has  charged  them  and  the  world  parity  price.  Queensland 
further  stands  responsible  for  any  loss  arising  from  the  exportation  of 
surplus  sugar.  The  Commonwealth  Government,  on  its  side,  prohibits  the 
importation  of  sugar  except  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  a shortage. 

(^)  Cotton:  Queensland  - Queensland  likewise  is  the  source  of  prac- 

tically all  of  the  Australian-grown  cotton.  The  Commonwealth  Government 
pays  a fixed  price  of  5d.  (10  cents  at  par)  a pound  to  growers  for  raw 
cotton,  to  continue  in  effect  until  1935.  This  is  apart  from  the  bounty 
paid  to  the  growers  by  the  Commonwealth  (See  "Production  bounties"  below). 

The  Cotton  Board  of  Queensland  is  the  agency  through  which  the  aid  is 
administered.  The  Board  owns  six  gins  and  an  oil  mill,  which  are  capable 
of  handling  the  whole  of  the  state's  cotton  output. 

(c)  Wheat:  Queensland  - The  amount  of  wheat  produced  in  Queensland 

is  just  about  enough  for  local  consumption.  This  condition  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  State  of  Queensland  to  maintain  what  amounts  to  a guarantee 
of  the  price  of  wheat.  The  sole  marketing  agency  is  a compulsory  pool 
organized  on  the  basis  of  a State  Wheat  Board,  consisting  of  five  repre- 
sentatives of  the  growers  with  a Chairman  appointed  by  the  Government.  The 
Board  disposes  of  about  90  per  cent  of  the  total  crop,  all  wheat  not  neces- 
sary for  consumption  on  the  farm  being  required  by  a Wheat  Pool  Act  of  1920 
to  be  delivered  to  the  Board.  The  Commonwealth  Bank  provides  the  financial 
assistance,  the  State  Government  guaranteeing  the  Wheat  Board's  account  with 
the  Bank.  Initial  advances  are  made  available  to  the  growers  upon  the  deliv- 
ery of  their  wheat  at  country  stations;  the  initial  payments  in  the  1929-30 
season  varied  from  2s.  3d.  (55^  at  par)  per  bushel  for  feed  wheat  to  4s. 

(97^)  per  bushel  for  Ho.  1 Milling  Wheat.  Further  advances  are  always  pro- 
vided for  and  wheat  prices  are  guaranteed  throughout  the  State. 
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(d)  Wheat  flour:  New  South  Wales  - In  New  South  Wales  the  State 

Government  acquires  all  flour  for  home  consumption  at  £7. 5s.  ($35.27  at 
par)  a ton,  reselling  to  users  and  retailers  at  £10.  ($48.66),  a price 

which  is  13.4  per  cent  higher  than  the  purchase  price.  The  growers  are 
granted  loans  from  the  profits  of  the  State  Government's  transactions. 

Exports  of  flour  are  not  affected. 

4.  Production  bounties  - The  Commonwealth  Government  of  Australia 
is  paying  cash  bounties  on  the  production  of  wheat,  cotton,  and  flax.  In 
the  case  of  wheat  the  bounty  is  only  for  the  1931-32  crop  and  is  perhaps 
more  properly  to  be  described  as  a bonus,  since  it  applies  to  production 
already  consummated,  and  is  not  offered  over  a period  of  years  as  induce- 
ment to  produce  more  wheat. 

(a)  Wheat  - A bounty  of  4§d.  a bushel  (9  cents  at  par  and  about 
5 cents  at  current  rates  of  exchange)  is  being  paid  on  all  wheat  market- 
ed by  growers  during  the  1931-32  season,  which  began  in  December.  The 
banks  of  Australia  agreed  to  make  available  a loan  of  £3,000,000  (about 
$14,600,000  at  par  or  $8,000,000  current  exchange  basis)  to  cover  the  bounty. 
The  Australian  Minister  of  Agriculture  estimated  that  the  total  quantity 

of  wheat  available  for  sale  out  of  the  1931-32  crop  would  be  about  160,000,000 
bushels,  an  amount  sufficient  to  absorb  the  loan  to  be  advanced  by  the  banks. 
The  total  payments  of  bounties  to  wheat  farmers  up  to  February  25,  1932, 
amounted  to  a million  pounds  (about  $4,866,000  at  par,  or  $2,920,000  at  cur- 
rent exchange),  representing  some  40,000  claims. 

The  method  of  paying  the  bounty,  according  to  the  Australian  Minister 
of  Markets,  was  to  be  as  simple  as  possible.  Regulations  would  require  the 
grower  and  the  receiver  of  the  wheat  to  state  on  prescribed  forms  the  -quan- 
tity of  wheat  sold  or  delivered  for  sale.  On  the  receipt  of  this  informa- 
tion a check  would  be  sent  to  the  grower  by  the  Department  of  Markets. 

(b)  Cotton  - The  Commonwealth  Government  is  paying  a bounty  of  1-^d. 

(3  cents  at  par)  a pound  for  the  production  of  raw  cotton  and  Is. 3d.  (30 
cents)  a pound  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yarn  from  native  cotton. 

This  arrangement  will  continue  through  1932.  From  1933  to  1935  a fixed 
price  of  5d.  a pound  will  be  paid  instead.  (See  below) 

(c)  Flax  - The  Commonwealth  Government  is  paying  a bounty  amount- 
ing to  15  per  cent  of  the  cash  selling  value  of  flax  to  producers  as  an 
addition  to  the  prices  received.  This  bounty  will  continue  for  two  years, 
to  be  followed  by  one  of  10  per  cent  for  two  years,  and  by  one  of  7-gs  per 
cent  for  the  two  years  following.  After  one  more  year  of  bounty  aid  there- 
after, the  grant  will  expire.  The  value  of  the 'bounty  to  be  paid  during  the 
last  year  is  limited  by  the  provision  that  the  total  of  the  six  years'  pay- 
ments: may  not  exceed  £20,000. 

5*  Preferential  tariff  arrangements  - Farmers  in  Australia  have  in 
the  past  twelve  years  secured  an  increasing  amount  of  preference  formany 
of  their  products  in  other  markets  in  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
under  the  policy  of  imperial  preference.  Since  the  Commonwealth  was  estab- 
lished in  1901  Australia  has  always  been  definitely  protectionist  in  her 
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tariff  policy.  Since  the  enactment  of  the. tariff  act  of. 1908,  however, 
Australia  has  consistently  advocated  the  principle  of  imperial  preference. 
The  Tariff  Act  of  1908  provided- preferential  tariff  rates  in  favor  of  goods 
produced  or  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  these  preferences  have 
subsequently  been  greatly  extended.  With  the  sole  exception  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, however,  Australia  has  never  extended  her  preferences  to  other  parts 
of  the  Empire  without  demanding  preferences  in  exchange.  At  the  present 
time  Australia  secures(  substantial  preferences  for  many  of  her  important 
agricultural  exports  in  the  markets  of  the  mother  country  and  Canada. 

In  the  case  of  the  mother  country  (see  United  Kingdom).  Australian 
farmers  since  1919  have  enjoyed  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  such  agri- 
cultural exports  as  currants,  raisins,  dried  and  preserved  fruits,  sugar, 
and  tobacco,  and  since  1925  on  hops.  These  preferences  have  been  instru- 
mental, particularly  in  the  case  of  dried  fruits,  in  building  up  important 
export  industries  in  Australia.  In  the  case  of  Canada  a trade  agreement 
(see  Canada),  effective  as  of  August  3,  1931,  grants  Australian  exporters 
greatly  reduced  duties  on  such  agricultural  products  as  beef  and  veal, 
lamb  and  mutton,  canned  meats,  eggs,  cheese,  butter,  hops,  rice.,,  fresh, 
apricots,  pears,  quinces,  nectarines,  grapes,  oranges,  dried  apricots, 
peaches,  pears,  raisins,  currant  s , (panned  fruits,  peanuts,  sugar,  and  wines. 
Australia  has  also  negotiated  a trade  agreement  with  New  Zealand  by  which 
exports  of  certain  products  from  Australia  are  given  the  British  prefer- 
ential rates  in  that  market  in  return  for  reciprocal  arrangements  for  cer- 
tain New  Zealand  products  coming  into  Australia. 

In  1906  Australia  entered  into  a reciprocal  agreement  with  South 
Africa  by  which  Australian  goods  were  granted  the  British  preferential 
rates  in  the  South  African  tariff  on  butter,  fodder,  wheat,  flour,  and 
meat,  while  Australia  granted  reduced  rates  of  duty  on  South  African  tim- 
ber, fruits,  feathers,  corn,  wines,  sugar,  and  tobacco.  Australian  exports 
to  South  Africa  were  considerably  greater  than  South  African  exports  to 
Australia  and  the  agreement  was  allowed  to  lapse  on  July  1,  1926. 


AUSTRIA 

Price-influencing  measures  for  agricultural  products  in  Austria  in 
recent  years  have  taken  the  form  chiefly  of  restrictions  on  imports,  though 
direct  financial  aid  to  her  farmers  has  also  some  times  been  granted. 

The  partition  of  the  old  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  in  1918  left 
Austria  in  a position  of  greatly  increased  dependence  upon  foreign  sources 
for  her  necessary  supplies  of  many  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials.  Yet  not- 
withstanding this  dependence,  various  circumstances  have  combined  to  bring 
about®  increasing  import  restrictions  on  agricultural,  as  well  as  on  other, 
products.  One  important  circumstance  has  been  the  high  tariff  and  other 
import  restrictions  maintained  by  neighboring  countries  and  the  desire  to 
be  in  a position  to- bargain  effectively  with  them  for  more  favorable  treat- 
ment of  Austrian  exports  of  manufactured  goods.  Another  has  been  monetary 
depreciation  and  the  financial  difficulties  through  which  Austria  has  gone 
since  the  war. 
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Austria  has  sought  to  restrict  imports  by  means  both  of  tariffs  and 
of  licenses  and  quotas.  In  order  to  offset  currency  depreciation  the 
nominal  rates  of  duty  after  the  war  were  supplemented  from  time  to  time 
by  a customs  surcharge.  As  depreciation  advanced,  this  multiple  for  main- 
taining the  gold  parity  of  the  Austrian  crown  was  changed  frequently.  In 
addition,  on  February  15,  1923,  a system  of  import  licenses  was  adopted. 

This  required  special  import  licenses  for  a large  number  of  products,  in- 
cluding many  foodstuffs.  The  licensing  regime  largely  ceased  after  March 
1,  1925,  though  continued  for  a time  thereafter  on  tobacco  and  tobacco 
products,  chocolate  and  substitutes  therefor.  (For  certain  manufactures, 
however,  it  has  continued  in  effect  up  to  the  present  time).  Further 
protection  was  accorded  by  a series  of  ordinances  beginning  on  April  1, 

1923,  whereby  an  ad  valorem  turn-over  tax  was  levied  each  time  goods 
changed  hands  in  the*. course  of  trade.  This  tax  on  imported  goods  was 
collected  by  the  customs  authorities  as  an  addition  to  the  import  duty. 

1.  Tariff s - On  March  18,  1926,  the  Austrian  Government  was 
granted  authority  to  amend  the  "general"  rates  of  the  tariff  by  decree 
whenever  Austrian  producers  were  seriously  menanced  by  imports.  Since 
that  time  there  have  been  several  upward  revisions  of  the"general"  rates, 
partly  for  protection  and  partly  with  the  object  of  strengthening  the  hands 
of  the  Austrian  negotiators  in  securing  for  Austria  reductions  in  the 
tariffs  of  neighboring  countries.  The  latest  revision  of  this  character 
was  made  on  July  28,  1931.  Austria  has  negotiated  special  commercial 
treaties  with  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  Rumania,  and  other  coun- 
tries, by  the  terms  of  which  Austria  admits  imports  of  specified  farm  prod- 
ucts at  reduced  rates  of  duty  contingent  upon  similar  treatment  for  Aus- 
trian manufactures  in  the  countries  with  whom  she  has  concluded  treaties. 
Such  restrictions  are,  of  course,  a mitigation  of  Austria's  "general"  tar- 
iff rates.  Nevertheless,  the  basic  trend  of  her  tariff  rates  on  agricul- 
tural as  well  as  on  other  products  has  been  upward. 

Most  of  the  tariff  increases  in  Austria  in  the  past  year  and  a half 
have  grown  out  of  the  new  commercial  treaties  between  Austria  on  the  one 
hand  and  Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  and  Czechoslovakia  on  the  other,  which  became 
provisionally  effective  on  July  28,  1931.  These  treaties  increased  the 
conventional  rates  granted  under  the  expired  treaties  on  a long  list  of 
agricultural  and  manufactured  products.  The  following  illustrations  will 
suffice  to  suggest  the  recent  trend  in  tariffs.  The  conventional  duty  on 
wheat  and  rye  was  increased  on  July  28,  1931,  from  2 gold  crowns  to  10  gold 
crowns  per  100  kilos.  This  was  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  from  11  to  55 
cents  a bushel  on  wheat  and  from  10  to  51  cents  a bushel  on  rye,  conversions 
to  American  currency  having  been  made  at  par.  At  the  same  time  the  con- 
ventional duty  on  wheat  and  rye  flour  was  increased  from  5 gold  crowns  to 
23.5  gold  crowns  per  100  kilos  ($0.90  to  $4.23  per  barrel).  The  convention- 
al rates  are  applicable  to  countries  with  which  Austria  has  most-favored- 
nation  agreements,  including  the  United  States.  On  February  12,  1932,  the 
conventional  duty  on  wheat  was  increased  to  11  gold  crowns  per  100  kilos. 
($0.61  per  bushel  at  par)  while  the  duty  on  rye  was  reduced  to  8 gold  crowns 
per  100  kilos.  ($0.41  per  bushel).  These  changes  automatically  involved  an 
alteration  in  the  rates  of  duty  on  flour  and  milling  products.  The  revised 
duty  on  wheat  flour,  therefore,  is  25.50  gold  crowns  per  100  kilos.  ($4.59 
per  bbl.  ) and  on  rye  flour  19.50  gold  crowns  per  100  kilos.  ($3.51  per  bbl.). 
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The  treaty  with  Yugoslavia,  however,  provided  for  a preferential 
Austrian  import  duty  on  an  annual  contingent  o'f  50,000  tons  of  Yugoslav 
wheat  at  a rate  of  duty  3.20  gold  crowns  per  100  kilos.  (17.6  cents  per 
"bushel)  lower  than  the  duty  in  force  at  any  time;,  this  provision  being 
subject  to  approval  of  the  nations  that  have  most-favored-nation  agree- 
ments with  Austria.  Since  the  conventional  duty  on  wheat  on  February  12, 
1932,  was  increased  to  11  gold  crowns  per  100  kilos.  ($0.61  per  bu. ) the 
duty  on  wheat  coming  in  from  Yugoslavia  under  the  contingent  would  amount 
to  7.80  gold  crowns  per  100  kilos  ($0.43  per  bu. ) . This,  however,  still 
leaves  the  preferential  rate  on  contingent  wheat  from  Yugoslavia  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  conventional  rate  in  effect  prior  to  July  28,  1931. 

Another  example  of  recent  upward  revisions  in  the ''  tariff  is  afford- 
ed by  the  increase  on  pork  and  pork  products.  Thus,  for  example,  the  con- 
ventional duty  on  salted  bacon  on  July  28,  1931,  was  increased  from  10 
gold  crowns  per  100  kilos  ($0.92  per  100  lbs.)  to  22  gold  crowns  per  100 
kilos  ($2.02  per  100  lbs.).  On  the  same  date  the  conventional  duty  on  lard 
was  increased  from  10  gold  crowns  to  30  gold  crowns  per  100  kilos  ($0.92  to 
$2.76  per  100  lbs.)  and  on  breakfast  bacon  from  45.5  gold  crowns  to  80 
gold  crowns  per  100  kilos  ($4.18  to  $7.35  per  100  lbs.).  The  conventional 
rates  on  a considerable  number  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  livestock,  and 
eggs  were  "also 'materially  increased  at  the  same  time. 

A decree  of  October  20,  1931,  increased  the  import  duty  on  cattle 
from  30  to  45  gold  crowns  per  100  kilos  ($2.76  to  $4.14  per  100  pounds). 

The  Austrian  tariff  act  provides  that  the  duty  on  cattle  can  be  reduced 
when  the  average  price  of  cattle  for  slaughter  on  the  Vienna  market  rises 
above  1.50  schillings  per  kilo  ( 9 . 57< f per  lb.)  live  weight,  an  when  this 
increase  in  price  is  not  temporary  in  character.  In  this  connection  it 
should  also  be  noted  that  the  Austrian  tariff  act  also  contains  a provision 
authorizing  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  reduce  the  general  rates  of  duty  on 
lard  from  30  to  10  gold  crowns  per  100  kilos  (2.76^  to  0.9 2$  per  lb.)  if, 
and  as  long  as,  the  wholesale  price  for  lard  of  the  best  quality,  in  barrels, 
c.o.d.  Vienna,  rises  to  above  230  schillings  per  100  kilos  ($14.68  per  100 
pounds)  on' the  Vienna  market,  temporary  fluctuations  excepted.  A decree 
of  October  .24,  1931,  reduced  the  general  import  duty  on  lard  (which,  in  the 
case  of  lard,  is  also  the  conventional  rate)  from  30  to  10  gold  crowns  per 
100  kilos  (from  2.76 <£  to  0.92^  per  lb.), while  another  decree  of  January  15, 
1932,  reinstated  the  duty  to  30  gold  crowns  per  100  kilos  (2.76 & per  lbs). 

2.  Import  licenses  - On  July  17,  1931,  a law  was  enacted  authoriz- 
ing the  government  to  restrict  by  means  of  special  import  licenses  imports 
from  countries  with  which  Austria  has  no  commercial  treaties.  The  law  pro- 
vides that  such  import  permits  will  not  be  refused  with  regard  to  importa- 
tion of  the  necessities  of  life  if  the  country  from  which  such  products  are 
to  be  imported  is  actually  importing  products  of  Austrian  origin  of  the 
same  value. 

3.  Import  certificates  - In  order  to  facilitate  exportation  of 
certain  Austrian  agricultural  products  from  some  parts  of  the  country, 

Austria  employed  for  a time  the  import  certificate  system  known  as  the 
"Einfuhrschein"  (measure  adopted  on  September  27,  1929).  The  use  of:  im- 
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port  certificates  was  authorized  in  connection  with  the  exportation  from 
Austria  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  cattle,  horses,  butter  and  cheese. 
Under  this  system  the  certificates  could  be  used  for  the  payment  of  duty 
on  similar  goods  imported  into  Austria.  This  system  wad  discontinued  on 
April  30,  1931. 

4.  Import  quotas  - ' Effective  April  30,  1932,  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment introduced  a system  of  import  quotas,  implying  the  limitation  of 

the  imports  from  individual  countries  in  accordance  with  Austria's  needs. 

It  is  reported  that  this  step  is  generally  considered  as  an  admission  that 
the  exchange  restrictions,  in  force  since  October  9,  1931,  have  failed  to 
bring  the  desired  reduction  in  Austrian  imports,  and  that  a continuance 
of  the  present  trade  deficit  would  be  disastrous  to  the  country.  It  is 
expected  that  the  intended  import  quotas  will  principally  affect  manufac- 
tured and  finished  products,  and  to  a lesser  degree  raw  materials  and  agri- 
cultural products.  Among  the  products  for  which  such  quotas, have  been  es- 
tablished are  cattle,  hogs,  poultry,  wine,  butter,  cheese,  edible  fats, 
and  canned  fruits. 

5.  Special  agricultural  relief  fund;  grain-sowing  premiums  and 
other  relief  measures,  1930-31.  - While  not  entirely  of  a directly  price- 
influencing  nature,  a law  enacted  in  1930  is  of  special  interest  as  an 
illustration  of  official  attempts  in  Austria  to  improve  the  status  of 
farmers.  An  enabling  act  dated  July  16,  1930,  authorized  the  Federal 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  to  grant  premiums  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  grain  and  to  assist  the  millers  and  mountain  farmers.  In  order  to 
establish  a fund  for  that  purpose  this  law  increased  the  consumption  tax 

on  beer  and  on  sugar.  It  was  estimated  that  the  revenae  from  the  increased 
beer  and  sugar  tax  would  amount  to  96  million  schillings  ($13,507,200) 
annually.  The  enabling  act  stipulated  that  the  measure  adopted  under  that 
act  would  be  temporary  and  would  remain  in  operation  only  until  December 
31,  1931. 

In  accordance  with  the  authority  granted  in  this  lav;  the  Federal 
Government  issued  a decree  on  October  9,  1930,  outlining  the  manner  and 
extent  of  the  special  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  relief  of  agricultural 
distress.  This  decree  provided  that  the  total  sum  available  for  that  pur- 
pose would  amount  to  96  million  schillings  ($13,507,200)  and  that  this 
amount  would  be  distributed  as  follows:  (a)  for  sowing  premiums  on  grain 

cultivation,  77.4  million  schillings  ($10,890,000);  (b)  for  assistance  to 
domestic  mills  6.5  million  schillings  ($914,550);  (c)  for  special  relief 
to  Alpine  peasants  12.1  million  schillings  ($1,702,470). 

The  sum  destined  for  sowing  premiums  was  made  available  in  two  equal 
installments  in  October  1930  and  in  April  1931.  The  remittances  were  dis- 
tributed over  the  individual  provinces  in  proportion  to  the  actual  area  of 
wheat,  rye,  barley  and  oats  cultivated  in  1929-30.  The  exact  amount  of 
the  cultivation  premium  paid  to  individual  farmers  was  based  on  the  area 
of  the  crop  they  had  actually  cultivated  in  the  autumn  of  1929  and  the 
spring  of  1930. 


The  sum  allotted,  for  assistance  to  domestic  mills  was  distributed 
in  proportion  to  the  turnover-tax  liabilities  of  the  mills  for  the  period 
July  1,  1929,  to  June  30,  1930,  in  so  far  as  those  liabilities  arose  from 
the  milling  of  wheat,  rye  and  barley.  The  sums  due  to  individual  enter- 
prises were  paid  in  two  installments,  the  first  by  December  15,  1930,  and 
the  second  by  June  1,  1931.  (The  law  provided  that  the  remittance  of  the 
second  installment  could  be  made  dependent 1 on tthe  .purchase  by  the  mills 
df.sdef  tain,  .quant  itie  s of '•domestic  wheat  ■‘and  ..rye. 


The  sum  destined  for  the  relief  of  peasants  in  the  Alpine  district 
was  also  paid  in  two  installments,  one  in  October  1930  and  the  other  in 
April  1931.  The  total  sum  available  for  this  purpose  was  distributed  to 
the  Agricultural  and  Forestry  Corporations  of  each  province.  These  corpo- 
rations had  to  use  the  money  in  the  promotion  of  the  production  and  sale 
of  the  products  of  Alpine  peasants.  The  following  projects  were  mentioned 
in  the  law  as  specially  deserving  of  such  financial  assistance:  (a)  Pro- 

motion and  improvement  of  trade  organizations,  particularly  of  cattle  trade 
organizations;  (b)  maintaining  the  price  of  swine;  (c)  promoting  the  build- 
ing of  stables  and  the  establishment  of  manure  deposits;  (d)  cheapening 
the  prices  of  feeds;  (e)  improvement  of  agricultural  transportation  facili- 
ties. 

6.  Concealed  export  -premiums  - A n ew  development  in  economic  rappro- 
chement was  embodied  in  the  treaty  of  June  19,  1931,  worked  out  between 
Austria  and  Hungary,  which  provided  an  arrangement  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
change of  goods  between  the  two  countries.  The  arrangement  was  initiated 
under  Austrian  auspices  and  is  accordingly  discussed  here.  However,  f-rom 
the  standpoint  of  agricultural  export  aids,  the  application  by  Hungary  is 
the  more  significant,  and  brief  reference  to  it  will  be  found  under  "Hungary. 11 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  arrangement  was  the  provision  for  ex- 
tending credit  to  exporters  at  a moderate  rate  in  interest  which  would  en- 
able them  to  sell  their  goods  in  the  other  country  at  a lower  price  than 
competitors  from  third  countries.  This  credit  arrangement  was  in  fact 
equivalent  to  an  export  premium  given  by  each  goverhment  to  their  export- 
ers. Of  particular  significance  was  the  fact  that  in  the  several  cases 
where  the  actual  detailed  operation  of‘..the  arrangement  was  investigated  it 
was  revealed  that  the  financial  assistance  or  premium  thus  granted  was 
exactly  equivalent  to  increases  in  the  tariff  duty  in  the  country  of  impor- 
tation, so  that  Austrian  exporters  to  Hungary  and  vice  versa,  in  the  net 
result,  paid  only  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  previous  lower  duty,  whereas 
all  other  exporters  had  to  pay  the  new  higher  duties. 

The  machinery  for  paying  this  export  premium  was  very  simple.  The 
Austrian  or  Hungarian  exporter  informed  the  competent  authority  in  his 
country  that  he  intended  to  export  a certain  quantity  of  goods  to  the 
other  country  and  secured  a written  promise  on  a blank  form  that  he  would 
receive  a credit  or  a refund  on  the  rate  of  interest  he  had  to  pay  for 
credits.  This  formula  was  also  used  when  the  export  was  on  a cash  basis. 
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The  exporter  after  having  paid  the  import  duty  in  the  importing  country , 
presented  a written  receipt  and  duplicate  hill  of  lading  to  the  competent 
authority  and  received  immediate  cash  payment  of  the  amount  due  to  him 
under  the  regulations. 

The  treaty  was  originally  prepared  with  the  idea  that  it  would  form 
a model  for  other  treaties  to  he  concluded  in  the  future  hy  Austria  with 
other  countries.  At  the  end  of  1931  it  was  officially  reported,  however, 
that  the  operation  of  these  provisions  of  the  Austria-Kuhgarian-  commercial 
treaty  had  been  practically  nullified  hy  the  currency  restriction  subse- 
quently enacted  in  both  countries,  so  that  the  agreement  is  at  present 
significant  only  as  an  illustration  of  one  means'  hy  which  most-favored- 
nation  treaty  obligations  have  been  Circumvented  in  commercial  treaties 
affecting  trade  in  agricultural  products. 


BELGIUM 

Government  intervention  in  support  of  prices  of  farm  products  in 
Belgium  has  been  confined  mainly  to  the  levying  of  tariffs  on  agricul- 
tural products.  Other  measures  include  government  encouragement  of  a 
semi-private  system  of  wheat  milling  quotas  and  price-fixing;  a govern- 
ment subsidy  for  cultivation  of  new  areas;  and  restriction  of  exports  of 
sugar  under  the  international  sugar  agreement  (Chadbourne  Plan).  Adop- 
tion of  a compulsory  milling  quota  anc.  the  control  of  hop  imports  through 
a system  of  import  licenses  have  also  been  under  consideration. 

1.  Tariffs  - A thickly-populated  industrial  country,  Belgium 
has  not  historically  maintained  high  duties  on  imports  of  agricultural 
products  ana  has  been  known  as  a low-tariff  country.  Before  the  War  she 
was  regarded  as  a "free  trade"  country,  though  she  imposed  duties  on  both 
manufactured  and  agricultural  products.  Since  the  War,  however,  her  tar- 
iff has  been  increased,  and  on  many  agricultural  products,  including 
even  products  not  grown  in  Belgium,  the  Belgian  tariff  now  contains  sub- 
stantial duties.  Moreover,  the  rates  on  many  agricultural  products  have 
been  materially  increased,  in  recent  months.  Thus  on  November  27  and  28, 

1931,  the  duties  we  re  increased  on  leaf  and  ma.nufactaired  tob?„cco,  live- 
stock, meats,  margarine,  artificial  lard,  and  other  butter  substitutes, 
fresh  and  salted  butter,  oranges,  lemons  and  bananas,,  Moreover,  by  a lav/ 
dated  March  23,  effective  March  27,  1932,  a horizontal  increase  of  15  per 
cent  of  the  existing  rates  was  rna.de  on  all  customs  duties,  excise  taxes 
and  special  consumption  taxes  and  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  on  all  sales 
and  luxury  taxes.  The  increases  in  the  customs  duties,  however,  were  not 
to  apply  to  tariffs  fixed  by  commercial  treaties,  or  to  leaf  tobacco  and 
tobacco  products,  sugar,  canned  and  powdered  milk,  and  a list  of  specified 
manufactured  products.  On  April  1,  1932,  increases  also  became  effective 
in  the  duties  on  preserved  meats. 

The  duties  in  effect  on  March  1,  1932,  on  a number  of  the  above- 
mentioned  agricultural  products  were  as  follows  (conversions  to  American 
currency  being  made  at  par):  unmanufactured  tobacco,  not  stemmed  and  stemmed, 
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350  and  650  francs  per  100  kilos  ($4.41  and  $8,20  per  100  pounds,  respec- 
tively); live  cattle,  except  heifers,  50  francs  per  100  kilos  ($0.63  per 
100  pounds);  live  heifers,  75  francs  per  100  kilos  ($0.95  per  100  pounds); 
frozen  "beef,  mutton  and  pork,  75  francs  per  100  kilos  ($0.95  per  100  pounds) 
chilled  heef,  mutton  and  pork,  105  francs  per  100  kilos  ($1.32  per  100 
pounds);  margarine,  artificial  lard  and  other  hutter  substitutes,  60  francs 
per  100  kilos  ($0.76  per  100  pounds);  fresh  and  salted  hutter,  140  francs 
per  100  kilos  ($1.77  per  100  pounds);  oranges  and  lemons  25  francs  per  100 
kilos  ($0.32  per  100  pounds).  The  above  duties  do  not  include  the  15  per 
cent  increase  provided  for  in  the  law  of  March  27,  1932.  New  duties  on 
apples  are  to  become  effective  as  soon  as  the  commercial  treaty  with  New 
Zealand  goes  into  effect.  The  present  (June  1,  1932)  duties  on  apples  are 
as  follows:  (a)  fresh  apples  in  cases,  boxes,  baskets  or  other  packages 

weighing  20  kilos  (44  pounds)  or  less,  172.50  francs  per  100  kilos  net 
($2.18  per  100  pounds);  (b)  fresh  apples  imported  in  bulk,  3.45  francs  per 
100  kilos  gross  ($0.04  per  100  pouhds);  (c)  imported  otherwise,  5.75  francs 
per  100  kilos  gross  ($0.07  per  100  pounds).  If  and  when  the  New  Zealand 
treaty  goes  into  effect,  the  apple  duties  will  be  as  follows:  under  (a) 

above,  the  duty  will  be  reduced  to  45  francs  per  100  kilos  net  ($0.57  per 
100  pounds);  under  (b),  it  will  be  increased  to  9 francs  per  100  kilos 
gross  ($0.11  per  100  pounds);  under  (c),  it  will  be  increased  to  25  francs 
per  100  kilos  gross  ($0.32  per  100  pounds).  The  above  duties  on  apples 
include  the  recent  15  per  cent  increase  in  the  duties  already  referred  to. 

2.  Sanitary  restrictions  on  imports  - Belgium  also  enforces 
quarantine  regulations  in  order  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  phyllox- 
era and  the  Colorado  potato  beetle.  For  example,  the  importation  of 
grape  vines,  and  all  parts  of  the  vines,  is  prohibited  upon  authorization 
by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture.  The  purpose  of  this  embargo  is  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  phylloxera.  Importation  of  table  grapes  is  per- 
mitted only  when  packed  in  containers  that  permit  easy  inspection.  Wine 
grapes  can  be  imported  only  when  pressed  and  shipped  in  hermetically- 
sealed  casks.  The  importation  of  potatoes,  tomatoes  and  egg  plants  is 
permitted  only  when  the  shipments  are  accompanied  by  a certificate  affirm- 
ing that  the  products  come  from  districts  free  from  the  Colorado  potato 
beetle. 


3.  Quasi-governmental  wheat  milling  quota,  and  price-f ixing  - Bel- 
gium also  endeavors  to  grant  special  aid  to  her  wheat-growers  through  the 
medium  of  a government-fostered  private  agreement  among  millers  fixing 
a minimum  percentage  of  domestic  wheat  to  be  used  in  milling.  This  arran- 
gement grew  out  of  a meeting  held  under  government  auspices  during  March, 
1931,  between  representatives  of  producers,  flour  millers,  and  the  grain 
trade,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a requirement  that  a certain  quan- 
tity of  domestic  wheat  be  mixed  with  imported  wheat  for  domestic  consump- 
tion. The  Minister  of  Agriculture  announced  that  he  would  take  steps  to 
give  effect  to  the  measure  proposed  at  this  meeting.  An  agreement  was 
reached  whereby  millers  undertook  to  use  at  least  five  per  cent  domestic 
wheat  in  their  milling  and  to  purchase  this  wheat  at  a minimum  price  of 
100  francs  per  quintal  (76^  per  bushel).  This  agreement  is  still  in 
force.  Agricultural  interests  are  urging  the  adoption  of  a compulsory 
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mixing  law,  similar  to  those  in  effect  in  surrounding  countries,  with 
suggested  minimum  percentages  of  domestic  wheat  ranging  upward  as  high 
as  25  per  cent.  Toward  the  end  of  1931  it  was  announced  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  urging  millers  to  pay  125  francs  per  quintal  (95 <p  per  hushel) 
for  domestic  wheat. 

A royal  decree  of  January  20,  1930,  provided  that  the  importation 
and  transit  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  would  thenceforth  be  subject  to  a 
special  authorization  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture.  This  meas- 
ure was  adopted  in  order  to  protect  domestic  producers  from  the  dumping 
of  wheat  and  flour  on  the  Belgian  market  by  neighboring  countries.  This 
decree  has  subsequently  been  extended  and  is  still  in  force  at  the  present 
time.  Permits  are  required  for  the  importation  of  wheat , w heat  flour, 
grits,  groats,  or  semolina. 

4.  Subsidy  for  new  areas  cultivated  - With  a view  to  increasing 
farm  production,  the  State  has  been  granting  subsidies  for  new  areas 
cultivated  since  early  in  1931.  This  subvention  amounts  to  about  $3.40 
an  acre.  Moreover,  unarable  lands  made  fit  for  cultivation  are  exempted 
from  taxes  for  a period  of  ten  years. 

5.  Export  restriction  - Belgium  is  a participant  in  the  Inter- 
national Sugar  Agreement  of  1931,  providing  for  restriction  of  exports 

on  the  part  of  the  leading  sugar  exporting  countries.  For  further  details, 
see  Cuba. 


6.  Control  of  imported  seeds,  plants,  fertilizers,  and  animal 
feeds  - A royal  decree,  dated  February  17,  1932,  established  regulations 
for  the  control  of  the  import  trade  of  Belgium  in  seeds,  plants,  fertili- 
zers, and  animal  feeds,  effective  as  of  October  20,  1932.  In  general, 
the  decree  provides  specific  regulations  for  the  labeling  of  these  import- 
ed products  so  as  to  guarantee  that  the  product  conforms  in  every  way 
to  the  Belgian  standards  of  grade  and  quality. 


BRAZIL 

Governmental  support  of  agricultural  prices  finds  one  of  its  old- 
est and  most  familiar  illustrations  in  Brazil's  long-established  and 
still  prevailing  policy  of  intervention  in  behalf  of  her  coffee  industry. 
Because  of  the  predominant  importance  of  coffee  in  her  export  trade  and 
of  the  many  interesting  and  suggestive  features  in  the  evolution  of  her 
present  system  of  intervention,  especial  emphasis  is  given  here  to  her 
attempts  to  aid  this  particular  branch  of  her  agriculture.  But  in  addi- 
tion she  is  now  engaged  in  aggressive  efforts  to  support  her  sugar  in- 
dustry; she  is  giving  special  aid  to  the  cacao  industry;  she  imposes  high 
duties  and  other  import  restrictions  on  many  agricultural  products;  and 
she  has  recently  concluded  a new  series  of  most-favored-nation  treaties 
in  the  endeavor  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  her  exports. 
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Before  describing  the  foregoing  .measures , it  may  he  noted  briefly 
that  most  of  Brazil's  agricultural  production  is  on  an  export  basis,  coffee, 
chilled  and  frozen  beef,  yerba  mate,  cacao  beans,  cotton,  hides  and  skins, 
tobacco,  and  other  ".agricultural  commodities  making  up  about  nine- tenths  of 
her  export  trade.  As  has  been  pointed  out  in  connection  with  other  coun- 
tries, governmental  aid  measures  designed  to  restrict  imports  in  such  cases 
are  only  nominal  in  so  far  as  any  price-raising -effect  is  concerned,  ex- 
cept where  they  are  used  in  conjunction  with  internal  trade  control,  such 
as  the  controls  applied  to  coffee,  sugar,  end  perhaps  cacao.  However,  not 
all  of  Brazil's  agriculture  is  on  an  export  basis.  Wheat  and  wheat  flour 
are  the  most  important  exceptions;  but  wine  and  certain  fruits  and  nuts 
are  also  imported  more  or  less  extensively,  " 

1.  Coffee  valorization  and  defense  - One  of  the  best-known  instances 
in  the  whole  agricultural  field  of  government  intervention  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  prices  received  by  the  growers  is  supplied  by  Brazil's  attempts 
to  regulate  the  price  of  coffee.  . Brazil  has  a quasi-monopolist ic  position 
in  the  world's  coffee  trade,  arising  from'  the  fact  that  she  produces  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  supply.  The  state  .of  ,Sao  Paulo  alone  produces  three- 
fourths  of  the  Brazilian  and  half  of  tbe  world  sapp^y,  and  the  port,  of  San- 
tos is  in  the  world's  groat- -primary  market  ;f dr  coffee f”  . 

The  history  of  Brazil's  attempts  to  control  coffee  prices  runs  back 
nearly  thirty  years.  Between  1905  and. 1923  the  Government  engaged  in 
valorization  operations  on  three  occasions;  and  since  1925  it  has  parti- 
cipated, directly  or  indirectly,  in  continuous  operations  for  the  so-called 
"permanent  defense"  of  coffee.  In  the  earlier  years  it  was  the  Government 
of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  which  intervened.  But  in  more  recent  years  both 
the  Governments  of  other  coffee-producing  states  and  the  Federal  Government 
have  been  active  as  well,  the  Federal  Government  being  at  present  the  chief 
agency  of  control. 

The  first  coffee  valorization  extended  from  1905  to  1918  if  one  in- 
cludes the  long  period  consumed  in  disposing  of  the  supplies  purchased  in 
the  earlier  years.  Late  in  1905  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  adopted  a valoriza- 
tion program,  after  the  accumulation  of  large  stocks  from  earlier  heavy 
crops  and  the  prospect  of  a bumper  crop  in  1906  had  led  to  a complete  col- 
lapse of  prices;  and  in  1906  it  began  purchasing  on  a large  scale.  By  1908 
it  had  bought  some  8 million  bags,  equivalent  at  that  time  to  almost  a 
whole  year's  production.  By  this  time,  however,  the  financial  resources 
with  which  to  continue  operations  had  become  exhausted.  At  this  juncture 
a ‘large  loan  was  secured  from  foreign  bankers,  subject  to  control  of  fur- 
ther proceedings  by  the  bankers  in  protection  of  their  loans,  including 
guarantees  by  Sao  Paulo  tc  restrict  output  and  exports.  In  1914,  when 
the  bankers  relinquished  control,  only  about  3 million  bags  remained  un- 
sold. Most  of  this  was  stored  in  Germany,  where  it  was  seized  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  Subsequent  German  reimbursement  after  the  war  brought 
this  valorization  to  a successful  close.  In  the  face  of  adverse  conditions, 
coffee  prices  had  been  held  fairly  steady  during  the  period  of  purchase 
from  1905  to  1908.  The  valorized  coffee  was  ultimately  disposed  of  at 
prices  which  were  considered  quite  satisfactory.  Including  the  surtax,  the 
Government  is  estimated  to  have  made  a profit  of  about  $50,000,000  on  its 
operations. 
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The  second  valorization,  from  1917  to  1920,  proved  a profitable 
investment  for  the  Sao  Paulo  Government.  The  State  bought  at  low  prices 
in  1917-18  after  a heavy  crop  in  1917  and  sold  at  high  prices  in  1919, 
during  a year  of  relative  shortage  and  reviving  postwar  demand.  On  this 
operation  the  state  and  federal  governments  are  estimated  to  have  made 
a total  profit  of  about  $20,000,000,  nearly  70  per  cent  on  their  invest- 
ment . 

The  third  valorization,  from  1921  to  1924,  was  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  Brazil  rather  than  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo.  A mod- 
ification was  made  in  the  policy  of  retaining  surpluses.  Instead  of  be- 
ing stored  abroad  as  it  had  been  theretofore ,the  coffee  was  stored  in 
Brazil;  and  the  supplies  shipped  to  the  port  of  Santos  were  Regulated 
with  a view  to  stabilization  of  prices.  Quite  apart  from  its  price- 
stabilizing  features,  the  third  valorization  was  estimated  to  have  yield- 
ed the  government  profits  of  40  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested. 

Meanwhile,  in  1922,  a federal  law  had  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a "Permanent  Institute  for  the  Defense  of  Coffee,"  which  was  to 
place  the  control  of  coffee  marketing  in  private  hands  and  to  develop 
a permanent,  continuous  method  of  control  along  the  lines  followed  in  the 
third  valorization.  The  burden  of  storage  was  to  be  shifted  to  the  grow- 
ers, who  had  been  increasing  their  plantings  by  about  8 per  cent  a year 
since  the  war  and  increasing  their  production  along  with  their  plantings. 
The  main  objective  of  the  "permanent  defense,"  as  stated,  was  the  stabil- 
ization of  prices  through  the  regulation  of  supplies  coming  into  the 
market,  particularly  into  Santos.  For  various  reasons  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment retired  from  the  field  soon  after  the  enactment  of  the  federal  law 
creating  the  new  arrangement,  and  the  whole  project  was  taken  over  by 
the  State  of  Sao  Paulo.  Operations  under  the  new  scheme  began  in  1925. 

New  interior  warehouses  made  possible  the  storage  of  large  quantities  in 
the  interior.  Coffee  stocks  could  thus  be  kept  less  visible  than  in  the 
earlier  years  when  they  were  stored  chiefly  abroad. 

Under  this  new  policy-,  however,  large  crops  from  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding industry  led  to  a constantly  increasing  accumulation  of  stocks 
in  the  interior.  Finally,  in  September,  1929,  prices  broke  and  complete 
collapse  followed.  From  16  cents  a pound  in  September  the  price  fell  to 
11-g-  cents  in  November.  A surplus  amounting  nearly  to  a year's  production 
was  hanging  over  the  market.  In  April,  1930,  a foreign  loan  of  £20,000,000 
by  an  international  banking  group  initiated  a new  period  of  liquidation 
which  is  still  in  progress.  The  loan  was  for  ten  years,  with  interest  at 
7 per  cent,  and  was  secured  by  an  extra  export  tax  of  3s.  a bag  (73^  a 
bag,  or  0.55  of  a cent  a pound  at  par)  on  coffee  produced  in  the  Sao  Paulo 
district.  The  actual  proceeds  of  the  loan  amounted  to  about  72.5  million 
dollars,  and  the  uses  to  which  this  sum  was  to  be  put  were  designated  as 
follows:  (l)  liquidation  of  the  34  million  dollars  of  previous  short- 

term indebtedness;  (2)  purchase  of  3 million  bags  withdrawn  from  market; 
and  (3)  continuation  of  the  operations  for  financing  of  coffee.  Most 
significant  of  all,  the  terms  of  the  loan  required  the.  State  of  Sao  Paulo 
to  place  future  crops  on  the  market  currently,  permitting  it  to  accumulate 
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coffee  during  the  life  of  the  loan  only  at  the  request  of  the  hankers  as 
further  security. 

At  the  end  of  1930  Brazil  'found  herself  with  the' equivalent  of  a 
year's  production  in  storage 'at  a time  when  prices  had  fallen  to  less 
than  one  half  the  level  of  the  preceding  year.  Matters  had  grown  steadi- 
ly worse;  and  from  that  time  the  Federal  Government  began  to  assume  more 
active  charge  of  the  situation.  A federal  decree  of  February  11,  1931, 
set  forth  the  following  defensive  measures:  (1)  The  Federal  Government 

would  purchase  all  retained  coffee  stocks  found  to  be  in  excess  on  June 
30,  1931,  exclusive  of  the  stocks  held  by  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  under 
the  terms  of  the  £20,000,000  loan.  The  number  of  sacks  purchased  by  the 
Federal  Government  later  turned  out  to  be  16.5  million,  valued  at  some- 
thing like  117  million  dollars.  (2)  Entries  into  the  export  centers 
would  be  admitted  "free"  only  so  long  as  their  monthly  volume  did  not  ex- 
ceed one-twenty-fourth  of  the  crop 'commenced  and  the  crop  immediately 
following.  (3)  A tax  of  1 milreis  (6 a tree  per  annum  was  imposed  on 
new  plantings  other  than  replacements  of  worn-out  trees,  this  provision 
to  be  in  force  for  five  years.  (4)  A tax  in  kind  on  all  coffee  exports, 
amounting  to  20  per  cent,  was  imposed. 

On  April  28,  1931,  a compact  between  the  coffee-producing  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  went  into  effect.  The  States  agreed  each  to 
collect  a special  tax  of  10s.  ($2.43)  a bag  on  coffee  produced  in  and 
shipped  out  of  their  respective  territories  for  a period  of  four  years. 
Proceeds  were  to  be  deposited  daily  to  the  account  of  a National  Council. 
This  Council  consists  of  six  representatives,  one  from  each  State  and 
one  from  the  Federal  Government,  who  acts  as  chairman.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  three  States  of  Sao  Paulo,  Minas  Geraes,  and  Rio  do  Janeiro 
constitute  an  Executive  Committee.  The  funds  collected  by  the  Council 
are  employed  exclusively  "in  the  purchase  for  elimination  of  the  excess 
of  production  and  of  the  actual  stocks,  for  the  purpose  of  balancing 

supply  and  demand • " On  June  7,  1931,  the  burning  of  coffee 

was  actually  begun. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  foregoing  agreement,  the 
Federal  Government,  on  May  16,  1931,  issued  a decree  changing  the  20  per 
cent  in  kind  levy  to  one  of  10s.  a bag  ($2.43  a bag,  or  1.8^  a lb.)  on 
all  coffee  exported  from  Brazil  during  the  next  four  years.  It  was  es- 
timated that  the  income  from  this  tax  would  be  about  40  million  dollars 
a year.  Meanwhile,  until  the  end  of  1931,  the  3s.  tax  in  Sao  Paulo  con- 
tinued to  be  collected. 

This  reorganization  of  the  coffee-defense  machinery  in  the  sprihg 
of  1931  marked  the  end  of  the  authority  of  the  Sao  Paulo  Coffee  Insti- 
tute as  an  independent  entity.  From  that  time  it  was  superseded  by  the 
National  Coffee  Council  and  became  for  the  most  part  an  agency  of  the 
latter.  The  National  Council  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  collection  and 
disbursement  of  the  10s.  tax;  regulation  ofshipments  of  coffee  to  the  ports 
and  in  general  the  defense  of  coffee. 
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Meanwhile,  however,  the  Council  was  "brought  increasingly  under 
the  domination  of  the  federal  Government.  In  September,  1931,  a new 
decree  effected  its  complete  reorganization.  The  Council  was  now  com- 
pelled to  render  a monthly  account  to  the  Minister  of  Finance.  Most  im- 
portant of  all,  the  Federal  representative  on  the  Council  was  given  the 
power  to  veto  any  resolution  either  of  the  Council  itself  or  of  its  Execu- 
tive Commission  which  he  might  deem  contrary to  the  interests  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  This  action  led  to  a protest  about  a month  later  (No- 
vember 10)  from  the  Council  in  which  it  complained  that  its  only  func- 
tions were  those  of  collecting  a tax  and  destroying  wealth. 

<• 

In  December  1931,  a new  meeting  of  the  Council  led  to  a better  un- 
derstanding with  the  Federal  Government  and  a considerable  expansion  of 
the  Council's  power.  It  now  enjoys  the  financial  support  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  has  full  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  coffee  purchases. 

In  addition,  it  is  authorized  to  conduct  internal  credit  operations  util- 
izing as  a basis  the  anticipated  export  tax  returns.  The  export  tax  has 
been  increased  from  10s.  to  lbs.  a bag  (i.e.  to  $3.65  a bag,  or  2.75 $ a 

lb.  at  par),  and  at  the  same  time  the  Sao  Paulo  3s.  tax  has  been  abolish- 

ed. One  third  of  the  15s.  tax  goes  towards  amortization  and  interest  on 
the  £20,000,000  coffee  loan  (now  £18,000,000)  to  Sao  Paulo  for  which  the 
National  Council  now  becomes  responsible.  Most  of  the  remainder  of  the 
tax  goes  toward  completing  the  purchase  of  surplus  stocks  as  of  June  30, 

1931.  Surplus  coffee  is  being  destroyed/ at^  a minimum  rate  of  one  million 
bags  a month;  though  of  course  the  coffee  pledged  against  the  £20,000,000 
loan  is  left  intact.  Thus  the  policy  of  destruction  of  new  supplies  which 
began  in  April,  1931,  is  now  being  prosecuted  with  new  vigor.  At  the  same 
time  the  Council  is  authorized, at  its  own  discretion,  to  enter  upon  an 
external  program  of  buying  operations  or  other  measures  to  defend  the  mar- 
ket in  the  future,  the  funds  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil  being  available  for  this 
purpose  if  needed. 

To  indicate  roughly  the  position  at  the  close  of  1931,  approximate 
figures  showing  the  volume  of  coffee  declared  to  be  in  excess,  the  quan- 
tity already  destroyed,  the  quantity  purchased,  etc. , may  be  cited.  The 
amount  to  be  purchased  by  the  Federal  Government  by  the  end  of  March,  1932, 
in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  February  11,  1931,  was  set  variously  at 
from  16.5  to  17.9  million  bags,  the  latter  figure  being  the  more  'recent.  • 

Of  the  17.9  million  bags,  11.1  million  represented  the  stock  mortgaged  to 
foreign  bankers  for  the  £20,000,000  loan  contracted  by  Sao  Paulo  in  April, 
1930.  An  amount  of  2.6  million  bags  was  dispensed  with  by  sale  and  barter 
to  the  Hard  & Rand  Company,  and  to  the  Grain  Stabilization  Corporation  of 
America,  leaving  about  4.1  million  bags  to  be  bought  by  the  National  Coffee 
Council  and  burned.  Up  to  December  12,  1931,  2.5  million  bags  had  already 
been  destroyed  throughout  Brazil.  In  addition  to  the  4.1  million  bags  to 
be  paid  for  by  the  Council  in  order  to  complete  its  allotted  purchase  of 
17.9  million  bags  of  coffee,  the  Council  was  to  make  two  additional  purchases 
of  1.1  million  and  1.7  million  bags,  financing  them  with  special  credits. 
These  2.8  million  bags  of  coffee  which  were  to  be  purchased  at  the  ports 
would  also  be  destroyed,  bringing  the  total  of  coffee  destroyed  by  the  end 
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of  March.,  1932,  up  to  9.4  million  "bags.  -It  is  thus  clear  that  control  of 
coffee,  far  from  having  "been  abandoned,  in  the  face  of  recent  difficulties, 
was  never  a more  active  preoccupation  of  the  Bralilian  Government  than  it 
is  now. 

2.  Sugar  industry  defense  and  -price-fixing  - Brazil  is  not  a mem- 
ber of  the  Chadbourne  international  sugar  agreement  although  she  exports 
a small  amount  of  sugar  each  year.  Instead  of  joining  the  international 
cartel,  she  has  set  up  her  own  stabilization  machinery,  designed  to  pro- 
vide "a  reasonable  price  for  the  products  of  (the  producers)  mills  which 
will  guarantee  a reasonable  remuneration  for  their  efforts  and  capital, 
without  asking  for  ah  artificial  valorization  to  the  detriment  of  the  con- 
sumer. " If  necessary,  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  Industry,  and  Commerce,  upon 
the  recommendation  ol/an  advisory  Commission  for  Protection,  may  alter  the 
basic  prices.  In  its  essence,  the  plan  as  set  forth  in  a decree  of  De- 
cember 10,  1931,  places  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  Industry,  and  Commerce  in 
control  of  both  the  supply  and  the  price  of  sugar.  When  quotations  at  the 
principal  Brazilian  sugar  market  (Rio  de  Janeiro)  fall  below  given  mini- 
mum, stocks  are  to  be  exported.  When  quotations  rise  above  a slightly 
higher  maximum,  stocks  are  to  be  sold  on  the  domestic  market.  Under  the 
shelter  of  a.  high  import  duty  on  sugar,  a minimum  price  can,  of  course,  be 
maintained  by  restricting  domestic  supplies  as  contemplated.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  supplies  have  been  disposed  of  on  the  domestic  market  and  quo- 
tations still  exceed  the  maximum  fixed  in  the  decree,  the  Government  can 
lower  the  tariff  barrier. 

Two  organizations  are  concerned  in  the  sugar  operations  under  the 
Ministry  of  Labor,  Industry,  and  Commerce.  The  actual  stabilization  opera- 
tions are  in  the  hand.s  of  a bank  or  banking  association  which  acts  under 
contract  as  the  agent  of  the  government.  The  price  of  39  milreis  (paper) 
a bag  at  Rio  or  its  equivalent  of  30  milreis  at  the  producing  centers 
(3.5  and  2.7  cents  a pound,  respectively,  at  par,  and  1.9  and  1.5  cents 
per  pound  at  the  average  exchange  rate  for  April,  1932)  serves  as  a basis 
for  banking  assistance.  The  bank  makes  advances  up  to  70  per  cent  of  this 
basic  price  and  takes  control  over  the  sugar  stocks  offered  as  security. 

The  "grinder”  is  thus  assured  of  about  1.9  cents  a pound  at  par,  or  about 
1 cent  a pound  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange  as  of  April,  1932.  But  the 
bank  is  "forbidden  to  conduct  new  warranty  operations  if  the  market  price 
is  maintained  above  the  basis  of  39  milreis. " It  may  even  sell  the  sugar 
that  it  holds  as  security,  when  Rio  quotations  rise  above  39  milreis,  and 
indeed  must  sell  when  they  rise  above  45  milreis  (4.1  cents  a pound  at  par; 
2.2  cents  a pound  at  current  exchange  for  April).  The  law  provides  that 
the  bank  may  be  replaced  in  the  future  by  an  organization  "constituted 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  millers  (grinders)  and  sugar  cane  owners 
under  the  protection  of  the  Governments  of  the  respective  States."  This 
organization  is  to  be  "capable  of  guaranteeing  complete  protection  to  the 
sugar  industry. " 

The  other  organization  concerned  with  sugar  stabilization  is  the 
newly  created  Commission  for  the  Protection  of  Sugar  Production,  compris- 
ing some  15  members:  one  from  the  Brazilian  Ministry  of  Finance;  one  from 
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the  Ministry  of  Labor,  Industry,  and  Commerce;  one  from  each,  of  the 
sugar-producing  States,  of  which  there  are  about  a dozen;  and  one  from 
a bank  or  banking  association  to  whom  the  operation  of  the  scheme  shall 
be  entrusted.  The  Protection  Commission  acts  mostly  in  an  advisory  capa- 
city, presenting  reports  to  the  Ministry  of  Labor,  Industry,  and  Commerce 
at  stated  intervals.  It  reports  quarterly  on  the  sugar  situation  in  gen- 
eral and  annually  on  the  transactions  involved  in  the  stabilization 

operations.  Its  most  important  functions  are  to  determine  the  amount  of 
sugar  to  be  exported  in  order  to  keep  domestic  prices  at  the  minimum  of 
39  milreis  a bag  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  to  fix  a compulsory  maximum  vol- 
ume of  production  for  every  sugar  mill  in  Brazil.  A fine  of  20  milreis 
a bag  (1.8  cents  a pound  at  par;  or  1 cent  a pound  at  current  exchange 
for  April)  is  provided,  as  a penalty  for  excess  production. 

Financial  support  for  the  operations  of  both  the  bank  and  the  Com- 
mission are  derived  from  a tax  of  3 milreis  a bag  (0.27  of  a cent  a 

pound  at  par  and  0.15  of  a cent  at  current  exchange)  levied  on  all  sugar 
produced  by  the  mills  in  Brazil. 

3.  Government  intervention  in  the  marketing  of  cacao  - On  June  8, 
1931,  the  Cacao  Institute  of  Bahia  was  established  by  a decree  of  that 
State,  designating  the  Institute  as  "a  society  of  cooperative  character", 
its  capital  stock  to  be  owned  by  the  cacao  producers.  A very  important 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Institute  is  reserved  to  the  Government,  at 
least  for  the  first  few  years.  "The  Institute  will  be  under  Government 
supervision.  The  Board  of  Directors  will  include  a representative  of  the 
Government,  who  will  have  the  right  to  oppose  any  business  which  in  his 
judgment  is  inimical  to  the  Institute  and  would  be  disastrous  to  its  fi- 
nances. Until  March,  1935,  the  chairman  of  the  Institute  will  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  State  Government  and  the  position  of  financial  director  will 
remain  unfilled." 

The  Cacao  Institute  of  Bahia  was  established  primarily  to  promote 
better  methods  in  the  marketing  of  cacao,  in  particular  to  reduce  the 
costs  of  marketing  and  to  standardize  the  export  grades.  Another  important 
function  of  the  Institute  is  to  extend  financial  assistance  to  grower- 
members,  granting  both  long  and  short-term  credit. 

In  connection  with  marketing,  the  Institute  is  to  "construct  and 
maintain  warehouses  for  the  storage  of  cacao  and  equipment  for  the  har- 
vesting, sacking,  inspection,  improvement,  classification,  and  suitable 

storage  of  the  crop  These  warehouses  will  constitute 

official  and  obligatory  markets  for  the  exportation  of  cacao  from  the 
State. " On  the  other  hand,  the  "Institute  is  strictly  forbidden  to  enter 
into  any  transact  ions  of  a speculative  character,  including  price  fixing, 
the  Directors  being  personally  responsible  for  any  violation  of  this  regu- 
t ion. 11 


The  Bahia  Institute  was  established  with  the  informal  approval  of 
the  Brazilian  Federal  Government.  A loan  of  10,000  contos  of  reis 
($1,196,000  at  par  and  S654,000  at  current  exchange  as  of  April,  1932) 
was  extended  to  the  Institute  by  the  Bank  of  Brazil.  This  credit  was 
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followed  in  March,  1932,  "by  one  amounting  to  25,000  contos  ($2,990,000  at 
par  and  $1,635,000  at  exchange  as  of  April,  1932)  granted  hy  the  Federal 
Bank  of  Economics  (Caixa  Economica  Federal).  The  new  loan  hears  interest 
at  6 per  cent  and  is  payable  in  ten  years.  The  Institute  of  Cacao  has 
guaranteed  this  loan  by  an  export  tax  amounting  to  milreis  per  bag 
(0.23  of  a cent  a pound  at  par,  and  0.12  of  a cent  at  exchange  as  of  April, 
1932).  Part  of  the  new  loan  is  to  be  used  to  redeem  the  earlier  one. 

4.  Import  restrictions  - Brazil  maintains  high  duties  on  both  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  products,  an  embargo  on  wheat  flour,  and  some 
other  restrictions  tending  to  impede  free  importation.  The  restrictions 
on  the  importation  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  are  important,  since  wheat  is 
one  of  the  leading  crops  of  Brazil.  On  wheat  a duty  is  imposed  amounting 
to  56  re  is  paper  per  kilo  (18#  a bushel  at  par  and  10#  a bushel  at  exchange 
as  of  April,  1932).  On  wheat  flour  a complete  embargo  has  been  declared 
for  a period  of  18  months  beginning  in  August,  1931,  and  ending  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1933.  The  embargo  on  flour  was  declared  when  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment disposed  of  a quantity  of  coffee  by  barter  with  the  American  Federal 
Farm  Board,  receiving  in  exchange  25  million  bushels  of  wheat.  Wine  (as 
an  outlet  for  the  domestic  grape  industry)  is  a product  both  produced  -in 
Brazil  and  imported  in  quantity.  The  duties  on  wine  range  from  222  re  is 
gold  or  1.15  milreis  paper  per  kilo  (6.2#  per  lb.  at  par  and  3.4#  at  ex- 
change as  of  April,  1932)  on  wines  of  14  degree  alcoholic  content  to  1.6 
milreis  gold  or  8.34  milreis  paper  per  kilo  (45.2#  per  lb.  at  par  and 
24.7#  at  exchange  as  of  April,  1932)  on  champagne. 

Since  September  10,  1931,  duties  have  been  payable  in  gold,  or 
else  in  an  equivalent  number  of  paper  reis  arrived  at  by  multiplying 
the  declared  duty  by  an  officially  assigned  ratio.  In  April,  1932,  the 
ratio  of  paper  to  gold  reis  for  duty  purposes  was  8.022  to  1.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  import  duties  a port  improvement  tax  amounting  to  2 
per  cent  in  gold  is  levied  on  imports  into, Brazil. 

In  December,  1931,  the  general  structure  of  the  Brazilian  tariff 
was  changed  from  a single  column  to  a double  column  system.  In  place  of 
a single  rate  on  each  item  applying  to  all  imports  regardless  of  origin, 
the  new  system  specifies  a minimum  rate  to  apply  to  imports  from  coun- 
tries having  commercial  treaties  with  Brazil  and  a maximum  rate  to  apply 
to  other  imports.  Nominally  both  minimum  and  maximum  rates  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  former  single  column,  but  actually  the  maximum  rates  are 
about  one-fourth  higher  than  the  minimum.  This  difference  is  brought 
about  by  the  provision  that  an  abatement  of  35  per  cent  is  allowed  on  the 
payment  of  the  minimum  duties  while  an  abatement  of  but  20  per  cent  is 
allowed  with  the  maximum.  The  double  column  feature  of  the  tariff  is  of 
chief  significance  in  the  present  connection  as  a medium  for  the  negotia- 
tion of  commercial  agreements  with  other  countries  designed  to  assist 
Brazilian  exports  of  agricultural  and  other  products  (see  below). 
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Brazil  also  maintains  sanitary  restrictions  which,  in  addition  to 
sertfing  their  major  purpose,  may  also  have  economic  effects.  Certificates 
of  origin  and  health  are  required  for  the  following,  guaranteeing  their 
freedom  from  disease:  potatoes,  fresh  fruits,  chestnuts,  seed  corn,  and 

seeds  of  alfalfa  and  other  leguminous  plants.  The  importation  of  raw  cotton 
or  cotton  wastes  is  prohibited,  unless  each  consignment  is  accompanied  by 
an  official  document  certifying  that  it  has  been  subjected  to  the  necessary 
disinfection.  The  importation  of  the  following  is  absolutely  prohibited: 
potatoes  from  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  seeds  or  cuttings  of  coffee.  The 
following  may  be  imported  only  by  the  Government,  and  only  for  experimental 
purposes:  cottonseed  and  seed  cotton;  sugar  cane;  slips,  fruits,  and  seeds 

of  cacao. 

5.  Commercial  agreements  as  an  aid  to  exports  - The  purpose  of 
the  Brazilian  Government  in  instituting  the  double  column  tariff  (as  above) 
was  to  have  available  tariff  favors  to  offer  in  exchange  for  preferential 
entry  of  her  exports  into  foreign  countries.  As  has  already  been  noted, 
about  nine-tenths  of  her  exports  are  agricultural.  Somhasix  or  sesen- tenths 
of  her  total  exports  consist  of  coffee  alone.  Immediately  following  the 
■inauguration  of  the  new  tariff  regime  with  its  maximum  rates  as  described 
above,  several  countries  opened  negotiations  with  Brazil  for  most-favoredT 
nation  treaties.  By  April,  1932,  commercial  treaties  were  concluded  between 
Brazil  and  the  following  nations:  Belgium,  Canada,  Chile,  China,  Cuba, 

Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Egypt,  Einland,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
Holland,  Hungary,  Irish  Free  State,  Italy,  Japan,  Latvia,  Mexico,  Norway, 
Paraguay,  Peru,  Poland,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the  United 
States. 


BULGARIA 

Measures  taken  in  defense  of  grain  prices  have  been  the  outstanding 
feature  of  agricultural  price-supporting  activities  of  recent  date  in  Bul- 
garia. These  include  intervention  of  the  Government  in  the  purchase  of 
wheat  and  rye  at  fixed  prices,  followed  by  the  granting  of  a complete  monop- 
oly to  the  Government  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  these  cereals;  partici- 
pating in  the  united  efforts  of  the  Danubian  countries,  through  preferential 
tariff  negotiations,  to  secure  more  favorable  foreign  outlets  for  their 
cereals;  and  in  the  case  of  corn,  payment  of  an  export  premium,  Other  meas- 
ures in  aid  of  Bulgarian  agriculture  include  regulation  of  sugar  beet  prices 
and  acreage;  aid  and  intervention  in  cooperative  marketing;  and  restriction 
of  imports  of  those  agricultural  products  of  which  Bulgaria  produces  less 
than  she  consumes. 

!•  Government  or ice-fixing  and  monopolistic  control  of  trade  in 
wheat  and  other  cereals  - Since  February,  1931,  the  Bulgarian  Government 
has  been  actively  intervening  in  the  grain  trade  for  the  purpose  of  bol- 
stering prices.  At  that  time  a Central  Grain  Purchasing  Bureau  was  es- 
tablished, and  this  Bureau  began  purchasing  grain  at  fixed  prices,  payable 
partly  in  cash  and  partly  in  taxation  credits..  Originally  no  legal  monop- 
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oly  of  the  purchase  or  sale  of  cereals  was  conferred  upon  the  Grain  Pur- 
chasing Bureau;  hut  on  October  12,  1931,  a law  was  enacted  granting,  to  it 
a complete  monopoly  over  the  wheat  and  rye  trade.  Prom  March  ‘until  August, 
1931,  the  Grain  Purchasing  Bureau  bought  wheat  at  a price  (payable  partly 
in  tax  credits)  equivalent  to  about  78  cents  a bushel.  In  August  the  pur- 
chase price  was  reduced  to  66  cents,  and  this  latter  continued  to  be  the 
price  after  the  establishment  of  the  monopoly  in  October.  After  October  12, 
having  been  granted  the  exclusive  right  of  sale,  the  Grain  .Purchasing  Bureau 
also  began  selling  wheat  to  the  domestic  mills  at  a fixed  price.  This  price 
was  set  at  78  cents  a bushel.  Exportation  could  be  carried  on  either  di- 
rectly by  the  Bureau  or  through  sales  to  exporters,  the  latter  being  the 
predominant  method;  but  exporters  could  secure  their  wheat  only  from  the 
Bureau.  A more  detailed  account  of  the  operations  of  the  Bureau  before  and 
since  the  establishment  of  the  monopoly  in  October,  1931,  follows. 

( a ) The  Central  Grain  Purchasing  Bureau  and  its  operations  from 
February  to  October.  1931  - The  law  establishing  the  Central  Grain  Pur- 
chasing Bureau  was  enacted  in  December,  1930;  though  the  Bureau  did  not 
actually  begin  operations  until  February,  1931.  An  Act  of  December  23,  1930, 
directed  the  Council  of  Ministers  to  organize  the  Grain  Purchasing  Bureau. 

It  was  authorized  to  purchase  unlimited  quantities  of  wheat,  rye,  corn, 
barley,  oats,  and  millet  directly  from  the  producer,  using  as  its  agents 
cooperatives,  banks,  or  merchants  who  desired  to  engage  in  such  undertakings. 
Purchases  could  be  made  until  June  30,  1931,  and  could  be  extended  four 
months  beyond  that  time  upon  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

The  grain  could  be  exported  by  the  Bureau's  agencies,  sold  to  merchants 
for  export,  or  sold  to  grain  dealers  or  millers  for  home  consumption.  When 
the  Bureau  found  it  necessary  to  store  wheat  or  rye,  it  could  fix  the  rents 
of  existing  warehouses  if  rents  charged  by  owners  of  such  establishments 
were  too  high.  The  Bureau  was  financed  to  the  extent  of  40,000,000  leva 
($288,000)  by  loans  secured  from  the  Bulgarian  Agricultural  Bank  and  the 
Bulgarian  Cooperative  Bank,  and  was  exempt  from  payment  of  taxes  and  stamp- 
duties  in  its  purchases  and  sales  of  cereals. 

Although  the  Bureau  was  not  granted  a monopoly  in  the  handling  of 
the  cereals  mentioned  above,  and  any  other  agency  or  individual  could  con- 
tinue to  deal  in  them,  it  was  authorized  to  pay  prices  higher  than  those 
prevailing  in  foreign  markets.  These  prices,  together  with  the  quantity 
to  be  bought,  the  conditions  of  sale,  commissions  to  various  intermediaries, 
etc. , were  determined  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  acting  with  a Bureau 
Council  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  of  the 
Agricultural,  the  National  and  the  Central  Cooperative  Banks,  of  the  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  and  of  the  grain  exchanges.  If  millers  and  flour  mer- 
chants sold  flour  at  prices  which  did  not  correspond  with  the  prices  of 
cereals  at  interior  markets,  then  the  Bureau  could  fix  the  prices  of  the 
various  grades  of  flour.  If  millers  did  not  maintain  these  prices,  the 
Bureau  then  had  the  power  to  appoint  a supervisor  over  offending  mills  or 
to  close  them.  The  Bureau  could  also  determine  both  the  grade  of  flour  to 
be  milled  and  the  price  at  which  it  was  to  be  sold  and  could  even  compel 
local, mills  to  grind  low  quality  wheat  held  by  it  and  to  sell  the  flour  at 
prices  fixed  by  the  Bureau. 
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From  February  to  August,  1931,  the  Bureau  maintained,  the  following 
schedule  of  basic  prices  for  purchasing  grain 'from  the  peasants:  wheat, 

60  pounds  per  bushel,  4 leva  per  kilo  (78  cents  a bushel,  at  par);  rye, 

56.7  pounds  per  bushel,  3 leva  per  kilo  (56  cents  a bushel);  barley,  North- 
ern Bulgaria,  50.4  pounds  per  bushel,  and  Southern  Bulgaria,.  58  pounds  per 
bushel,  3 leva  per  kilo  (49  cents  and:57  cents  a bushel);  oats,  34  pounds 
per  bushel,  3 leva  per  kilo  (33  cents  a bushel);  millet,  58  pounds  per 
bushel,  3.5  leva  per  kilo  (66  cents  a bushel);  and  corn,  16.4  per  cent 
moisture  content,  3 leva  per  kilo  (55  cents  a bushel).  Various  standards 
as  to  cleanliness,  soundness,  freedom. from  foreign- matter , etc.,  were  spec- 
ified. All  of  the  prices  applied  to  grain  delivered  at  Varna  or  Bourgas, 
the  two  most  important  exporting  points  of  the  country.  Up  to  July  15, 
1931,  while  the  1930  crop  was  being  marketed,  the  basic  qualities  were 
slightly  lower  than  those  specified  here. 

The  prices  paid  by  the  Grain  Purchasing  Bureau  were  not,  however, 
cash  prices.  ^During  the  1930-31  marketing  year,  only  50  per  cent  of  the 
payment  for  wheat  and  Only  25  per  cent  of  the  payment  for  other  cereals 
was  to  be  me.de  in  cash,  the.  rest  being  in  the,  dorm  of  special  bonds  and 
coins  tenderable  only  in  payment  of  land  taxes  and  good  until  September, 
1931.  After  July  15,  1931,  however,  the  cash  ratios  were  increased,  70 
per  cent  of  the  payment  for  wheat  and  50  per  cent  of  the  payment  for  other 
grains  being  made  in  cash. 

After  August  11,  1931,  prices  were  reduced  in  order  to  accord  better 
with  diminished  world  prices.  A new  schedule  published  on  that  date  gave 
the  following  basic  prices  for  the  same  qualities  specified  above  (except 
for  wheat,  specifying  59  instead  of  60  pounds  per  bushel);  wheat , 3.4  leva 
per  kilo  (66  cents  a bushel,  at  par);  rye,  2.6  leva  per  kilo  (48  cents  a 
bushel);  barley,  2.6  leva  per  kilo  (43  cents  and  49  cents  a bushel),  for 
Northern  and  Southern  Bulgaria,  respectively;  oats,  2.6  leva  per  kilo  (29 
cents  a bushel);  millet,  2.8  leva  per  kilo  (53  cents  a bushel);  and  corn, 
2.6  leva  per  kilo  (48  cents  a bushel). 

The  prices  paid  the  growers  by  the  Bureau  were  from  the  beginning 
well  above  the  world  market  parity,  with  the  result  that  the  quantity  of 
grain  from  the  1930  crop  marketed  through  the  Bureau  turned  out  to  be  dis- 
tinctly larger  than  had  originally  been  anticipated.  An  estimate  of  the 
results  of  the  Bureau's  operations  discloses  that  from  February  to  June, 
1931,  the  Bureau  purchased  approximately  9.4  million  bushels  of  cereals. 

Of  this  amount  some  9 million  bushels  we re  sold  for  export,  about  100,000 
bushels  were  sold  for  home  consumption,  and  perhaps  300,000'  bushels  were 
carried  over  into  the  marketing  year  1931-32.  The  total  actual  cash  ex- 
pended by  the  Bureau  during  the  period,  including  payment  for  grain  pur- 
chases, bonds  redeemed  in  cash,  and  all  operating  expenses,  was  approxi- 
mately 460,000,000  leva  ($3,312,000).  The  amount  received  for  sale 3 during 
the  period,  including  an  estimated  value  for  carry-over  on  July  1,  1931,  • 
was  approximately  604,000,000  leva  ($4,348,800).  Thus  the  net  cash  gain 
was  144,000,000  leva  ($1,036,800).  However,  in  addition  to  cash  outlay., 
tax  bonds  in  the  amount  of  502,000,000  leva  ($3,614,400)  were  issued  in 
part  payment  for  cereal  purchases.  Approximately  478,000,000  ($3,441,600) 
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of  this  amount  was  turned  into  the  State  Treasury  by  the  farmers  for  taxes, 
the  remaining  24,000,000  ($172,800)  being  cashed  for  the  account  of  the 
Government  by  the  Bulgarian  Agricultural  Bank. 

As  to  operations  since  June,  1931,  confined  chiefly  to  the  1931-32 
crop,  information  is  not  so  complete;  but  estimates  of  the  results  up  to 
October  19,  1931,  disclose  that  the  operations  of  the  Bureau  were  more 
costly  than  in  the  earlier  period.  Though  the  prices  paid  to  the  growers 
were  reduced  on  August  11,  the  decline  in  world  prices  meanwhile  was  such 
that  the  margin  of  the  Bureau' s prices  over  world  parity  was  wider  on 
the  whole  than  it  had  been  during  the  first  part  of  the  year,  this  being 
especially  true  of  wheat  (which  comprised  about  three-fourths  of  the 
total)  and  of  rye.  The  Bureau  received  during  this  period  and  sold  ei- 
ther at  home  or  abroad  1,620,000  quintals  of  cereals.  In  terms  of  wheat, 
at  60  pounds  per  bushel,  this  quantity  would  be  equivalent  to  5,952,000 
bushels;  allowing  for  the  lighter  weight  per  bushel  of  the  other  cereals, 
it  would  be  somewhat  greater.  These  cereals  were  purchased  at  a total 
cost  of  approximately  533,000,000  leva  ($3,837,600),  of  which  373,000,000 
leva  ($2,685,600)  was  paid  in  cash  and  160,000,000  leva  ($1,152,000)  in 
tax  bonds.  The  income  from  the  sale  of  cereals  was  306,000,000  leva 
($2,203,200),  all  cereals  purchased  during  the  period  having  been  sold. 
Thus,  on  operations  up  to  October  19,  the  Bureau  received  considerably 
less  from  its  sales  than  the  cash  cost  of  the  cereals  it  purchased,  whereas 
in  the  first  part  of  the  year  it  had  made  a considerable  net  cash  gain. 

In  the  foregoing  circumstances  it  was  deemed  important  that  the 
Bureau  should  be  given  a more  complete  control  over  the  grain  trade,  hence 
the  establishment  of  Cereal  Monopoly  in  October. 

(b)  The  Grain  Purchasing  Bureau  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Cereal  Monopoly  in  October.  1931  - On  October  12  new  legislation  was  en- 
acted setting  up  a complete  governmental  monopoly  of  the  grain  trade  (the 
Bulgarian  Cereal  Monopoly),  thus  making  it  possible  to  offset  or  minimize 
losses  on  exported  grain  and  grain  products  by  charging  higher  prices  in 
the  home  market.  The  Grain  Purchasing  Bureau  continued,  however,  to  be  the 
administrative  agency  through  which  the  Government  intervened  in  the  grain 
trade.  The  new  law  made  statutory  provision  for  the  higher  cash  ratios  in 
the  Bureau's  grain  purchase  prices  already  enforced  by  the  Bureau  since 
July;  extended  the  purposes  for  which  the  tax  bonds  employed  in  purchasing 
cereals  could  be  used;  and  provided  for  certain  minor  changes  in  the  di- 
rectorship of  the  Bureau,  its  revolving  fund,  and  the  agencies  that  it 
could  use  in  handling  cereals. 

The  monopoly  control  of  cereals  provided  for  in  the  new  lav;  was 
carried  out  by  the  Grain  Purchasing  Bureau  on  the  basis  of  a series  of 
orders  which  were  prepared  by  the  Directors  of  the  Bureau  and  approved  by 
the  Bulgarian  Council  of  Ministers.  The  first  of  the  orders  definitely 
establishing  the  monopoly  control  over  the  wheat  and  rye  trade  was  issued 
on  October  19,  1931,  the  rest  following  immediately  thereafter.  The  orders 
outlining  the  monopoly  regime  gave  the  Bureau  the  exclusive  right  to  pur- 
chase wheat  and  rye  in  the  surplus  producing  districts  of  the  country,  and 
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rnade  it  unlawful  for  flour  to  "be  sold  unless  it  was  produced  from  wheat 
purchased  or  controlled  by  the  Bureau  and  ground  in  mills  authorized  by 
the  Bureau. 

Under  the  new  legislation,  the  Government  continued  to  purche.se 
wheat  with  a hectoliter  weight  of  76  kilos  (59  pounds  per  bushel)  and 
containing  no  rye  or  other  foreign  matter,  at  3.4  leva  per  kilo  (67  cents 
a bushel);  and  to  purchase  rye  with  a hectoliter  weight  of  73  kilos 
(56.7  pounds  per  bushel)  and  no  foreign  matter  other  than  Wheat,  at  a 
price  of  2.6  leva  per  kilo  (48  cents  a bushel).  The  same  minimum  grades 
of  wheat  and  rye  as  had  previously  been  acceptable  to  the  Bureau  were 
maintained  for  a time,  but  after  November  20  the  Bureau  began  to  accept 
grain  of  much  lower  qualities.  Wheat  with  a hectoliter  weight  as  low 
as  70  kilos  (54.4  pounds  per  bushel),  and  with  as  much  as  45  per  cent  of 
rye  and  10  per  cent  of  other  foreign  matter,  and  rye  with  a hectoliter 
weight  as  low  as  68  kilos  (52.8  pounds  a bushel)  and  with  20  per  cent  of 
wheat  and  10  per  cent  of  other  foreign  matter,  became  acceptable  after 
that  date. 


Under  the  monopoly  regime  the  Bureau  had  the  exclusive  right  to 
sell  wheat  and  rye  for  internal  consumption.  Such  sales  in  the  case  of 
wheat  were  at  first  made  on  the  basis  of  4 leva  per  kilo  (77  cents  a 
bushel)  for  wheat  with  a hectoliter  weight  of  76  kilos  (59  pounds  per 
bushel),  8 per  cent  of  rye,  and  3 per  cent  other  foreign  matter;  but  on 
November  4,  this  basis  was  changed  to  4 leva  per  kilo  (77  cents  a bushel) 
for  wheat  weighing  76  kilos  per  hectoliter,  with  no  rye  and  no  other 
foreign  matter.  Rye  sales  were  made  on  the  basis  of  3.3  leva  per  kilo 
(61  cents  a bushel)  for  rye  with  a.  hectoliter  weight  of  73  kilos  and  no 
foreign  matter  (other  than  wheat).  The  sale  price  adjustments  of  grain 
differing  in  quality  from  the  above  standards  were  made  on  the  same  per- 
centage basis  as  were  the  purchase  price  adjustments.  In  the  case  of  wheat, 
a price  adjustment  of  0.4  lev  per  kilo  (7.34  cents  a bushel)  of  60  pounds 
was  made  for  each  kilo  of  difference  in  hectoliter  weight  or  point  of 
difference  in  foreign  matter  content,  and  an  adjustment  of  0.2  lev  per 
kilo  (3.65  cents  a bushel  of  56  pounds)  was  made  for  each  point  of  differ- 
ence in  rye  content.  Adjustments  in  the  case  of  rye  were  0.33  lev  per 
kilo  (6.04  cents  a bushel  of  56  pounds)  for  differences  in  both  hectoliter 
weight  and  foreign  matter  content. 

All  sales  of  wheat  and  rye  made  by  the  Bureau  were  to  be  regis- 
tered on  stock  exchanges.  Sales  for  export  had  to  be  registered  on  the 
stock  exchange  located  at  the  point  where  the  grain  was  delivered  for 
export,  and  the  purchaser  of  the  grain  was  to  be  required  to  pay  the 
stock  exchange  a brokerage  fee  equal  to  two  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
■’’transaction.  All  sales  for  home  consumption  were  to  be  registered  at 
the  Sofia  stock  exchange,  but  the  brokerage  charges  obtained  for  such 
sales,  at  a rate  of  one  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  transactions,  were  to 
be  proportionally  distributed  among  the  different  stock  exchanges  of  the 
country. 
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All  mills,  bakeries , and  grain  and  flour  dealers  were  required 
to  declare  the  exact  quantities  of  wheat,  rye,  and  wheat  and  rye  flour 
that  they  had  on  hand  when  the  Monopoly  Law  went  into  effect.  Com- 
mittees were  appointed  by  representatives  of  the  Bureau  in  each  com- 
munity to  ascertain  the  correctness  of  the  declarations,  and  to  prepare 
detailed  reports  covering  the  stocks  in  each  community.  Mills  were  not 
allowed  to  operate  during  this  period  and  all  commercial  transactions 
were  prohibited  until  the  declaration  had  been  made  and  verified  by  a 
committee. 

In  all  cases  where  the  declared  stocks  of  cereals  and  flour 
were  destined  for  sale  in  any  form,  the  holders  of  such  stocks  were  re- 
quired to  pay  to  the  Bureau  the  difference  between  the  purchase  price 
and  the  established  wheat  and  rye  sale  prices  of  the  Bureau,  or  to 
deliver  the  cereals,  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  rye,  to  the  Bureau  at  a 
price  equal  to  the  price  which  they  paid  for  them  plus  0.1  lev  per  kilo 
in  the  form  of  an  interest  payment  to  the  declarer.  In  cases  where 
declarers  of  wheat  or  rye  paid  the  Bureau  the  difference  between  the 
purchase  price  of  the  grain  and  the  sale  prices  of  the  Bureau,  the  de- 
clarer was  required  to  have  the  wheat  or  rye  ground  in  a mill  author- 
ized by  the  Bureau  and  under  the  control  of  a representative  of  the 
Bureau. 


When  the  Monopoly  was  first  established,  the  purchase  prices 
of  the  declared  stocks  and  the  price  differences  that  were  paid  to 
the  Bureau  were  fixed  on  the  basis  of  data  shown  in  the  commercial  books 
of  the  declarer,  or  if  such  records  were  not  available,  on  the  basis 
of  existing  market  prices.  In  the  case  of  flour,  the  difference  in  price 
was  calculated  by  assuming  that  76  kilos  of  flour  could  be  produced  from 
100  kilos  of  wheat.  But  in  November,  1931,  the  above  ruling  in  regard 
to  establishing  prices  was  changed  by  a new  order  which  definitely  fixed 
the  prices  at  which  the  Bureau  would  purchase  the  declared  stocks  and  the 
price  differences  that  the  declarers  had  to  pay  in  cases  where  delivery 
was  not  made  to  the  Bureau.  The  established  prices  at  which  all  de- 
clarers except  customs  mills  were  required  to  deliver  their  wheat  and 
rye  to  the  Bureau  were  as  follows:  (l)  Purchases  for  all  wheat  stocks 

within  the  deficit  producing  regions  of  the  country  were  to  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  3.1  leva  per  kilo  (60  cents  a bushel)  for  wheat  weighing 
76  kilos  per  hectoliter  (59  pounds  per  bushel)  with  no  rye,  and  no  other 
foreign  matter;  (2)  purchases  of  wheat  of  the  same  quality  in  the  surplus- 
producing  areas  of  the  country  were  to  be  made  at  2.8  leva  per  kilo  (54 
cents  a bushel  of  59  pounds);  (3)  purchases  of  rye  at  any  place  in  the 
Kingdom  were  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  2.0  leva  per  kilo  (37  cents  a 
bushel)  for  rye  weighing  73  kilos  per  hectoliter  (56.7  pounds  per  bushel) 
with  3 per  cent  wheat  and  3 per  cent  foreign  matter. 
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In  the  case  of  wheat  and  rye  stocks  declared  by  cudoms  mills 
(wheat  and  rye  obtained  as  payment  for  custom  grinding)  the  purchases 
were  to  he  made  on  the  basis  of  the  Bureau's  established  prices  for 
purchases  from  producers,  i.e.,  6?  cents  for  59-pound  wheat  having  no 
rye  and  no  foreign  matter,  and  2.6  leva  per  kilo  (43  cents  a bushel) 
for  rye  weighing  73  kilos  per  hectoliter  (56.7  pounds  per  bushel)  and 
having  no  foreign  matter  other  than  wheat.  In  cases  where  custom  mills  v 
were  permitted  to  grind  for  sale,  the  wheat  obtained  as  payment  for 
custom  grinding,  they  were  to  paya  price  difference  of  0.9  per  lev  per 
kilo  (18  cents  a bushel)  of  50  pounds.  No  provision  was  made  for  rye 
in  the  case  of  customs  mills.  It  will  be  recalled  that  70  per  cent  of 
these  prices  were  paid  in  cash,  and  30  per  cent  in  taxation  bonds. 

The  establisned  price  differences  that  were  to  be  required  of 
declarers  other  than  customs  millers  in  cases  where  the  declarer  was 
to  convert  his  wheat  or  rye  into  flour  were  as  follows:  (l)  For  wheat 

within  the  deficit  producing  areas  of  the  country,  0.5  lev  per  kilo 
(9.80  cents  a bushel)  of  60  pounds;  (2)  for  wheat  in  surplus  produc- 
ing regions,  0.90  lev  per  kilo  (18  cents  a bushel  of  60  pounds). 

The  established  price  differences  that  were  to  be  required  of 
.declarers  of  flour  were  as  follows:  (l)  For  flour  within  the  deficit 

producing  areas  of  the  country:  flour  numbers  0,  1,  2,  3 and  extra  fine 

flour,  0.6  lev  per  kilo  (20  cents  a 100  pounds)  and  flour  numbers  4 and 
5,  0.3  lev  per  kilo  (10  cents  a 100  pounds);  (2)  for  flour  in  the  sur- 
plus producing  areas  of  the  country;  flour  numbers  0,1,  2,  3,  and  extra 
fine  flour,  1.1  leva  per  kilo  (36  cents  a 100  pounds)  and  flour  numbers 
4 and  5,  0.5  lev  per  kilo  (16  cents  a 100  pounds). 

All  flour  sold  by  either  commercial  or  customs  mills  was  to  be 
sold  in  bags  containing  60  kilos,  labeled  in  accordance  with  instruc- 
tions given  by  the  Bureau  and  sealed  with  a lead  disk  imprinted  with 
the  seal  of  the  Bureau.  The  sale  price  of  flour  was  not  fixed  at  a def- 

inite value,  but  the  Bureau  was  given  power  to  control  and  fix  prices 
whenever  they  did  not  conform  with  its  sale  prices  for  grain. 

The  milling  industry  of  the  country  was  brought  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Bureau.  All  the  mills  were  classified  as  commercial 
or  customs  mills.  The  term  commercial  mills  was  applied  to  all  mills 
that  sold  flour  and  purchased  grain  from,  or  were  controlled  by,  the 
Bureau.  Such  mills  were  not  permitted  to  do  customs  grinding  except  for 
the  Bureau  or  by  its  order.  All  mills  that  desired  to  work  as  customs 
mills  were  required  to  report  such  intentions  to  the  Bureau  within  five 
days  from  the  issuing  of  the  order  which  provided  for  the  classification 
of  the  mills  (October  19,  1931),  and  all  mills  that  did  not  declare  such 
intentions  were  to  lose  the  right  to  be  classed  as  commercial  mills. 

The  term  customs  mills  was  to  include  only  mi] Is  that  would  be  allowed  to 
grind  only  -for  the  heme  consumption  of  individual  persons.  In  special 
cases  customs  mills  were  allowed  to  produce  flour  for  sale,  but  in  all 
such  cases  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  had  to  be  secured  in  advance. 
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The  control  of  commercial  mills  was  to  "be  tinder  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  Bureau,  and  was  to  he  carried  out  "by  means  of  controllers 
appointed  hy  the  Bureau.  One  controller  was  to  he  appointed  for  each 
of  the  large  commercial  mills,  whereas  several  small  commercial  mills 
in  the  same  vicinity  could  he  placed  under  one  controller.  These  con- 
trollers were  to  receive  their  salary  directly  from  the  Bureau,  the 
funds  necessary  for  paying  the  salaries  being  collected  hy  the  Bureau 
from  the  mills.  These  controllers  were  to  remain  on  duty  at  the  mills, 
watch  the  operation  and  transactions  of  the  mills,  and  audit  the  hooks 
of  the  mills. 

The  control  of  customs  mills  hy  the  Bureau  was  to  he  carried  out 
through  the  mayors  of  the  districts  in  which  the  mills  were  located. 

In  cases  where  individuals  wished  to  have  wheat  or  rye  ground  at  a 
custom  mill,  they  first  had  to  obtain  a permit  from  the  mayor  specify- 
ing the  quantity  to  he  ground.  A stub  of  this  permit  was  retained  at 
the  mayor's  office,  and  when  the  individual  had  the  licensed  quantity 
ground  at  the  customs  mill  the  permit  was  to  he  delivered  to  the  miller 
in  exchange  for  a certificate  which  stated  the  quantity  that  had  been 
ground.  The  customs  millers  were  also  required  to  keep  detailed  records 
showing  the  permits  received  and  quantities  ground,  such  records  being 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  mayor  or  authorized  municipal  author- 
ities. After  the  grain  had  been  ground,  the  miller  was  required  to 
accompany  the  person  to  whom  the  permit  was  issued  to  the  mayor' s office 
and  sign  the  stub  of  the  permit.  In  special  cases  when  customs  mills 
were  permitted  to  produce  flour  for  sale  from  the  wheat  they  received 
as  payment  for  customs  grinding,  the  miller  wan  first  to  -declare  to 
the  mayor  of  his  community,  the  stocks  that  he  wished  to  grind.  Upon 
receipt  of  this  declaration,  the  quantity  declared  had  to  he  verified 
hy  the  mayor.  After  verification,  the  mayor  was  required  to  issue  a 
grinding  permit  to  the  miller,  which  was  to  become  valid  as  soon  as  the 
miller  paid  the  Bureau  an  amount  equal  to  0.9  lev  per  kilo,  on  the  stocks 
of  wheat  that  he  wished  to  grind  for  sale  as  flour,  (No  specification 
was  made  in  the  case  of  rye).  After  the  0.9  lev  per  kilo  payment  to  the 
Bureau  had  been  made,  the  mayor  was  required  to  request  from  the  Bureau 
the  necessary  labels  to  he  placed  on  the  flour  produced.  These  labels 
were  to  he  delivered  to  the  miller  after  he  had  paid  for  their  cost, 
and  the  mayor  was  responsible  for  reimbursement  to  the  Bureau. 

2.  Export  premium  on  corn  - In  connection  with  its  handling  of 
the  1931-32  corn  crop  the  Grain  Purchasing  Bureau  (above  discussed)  was 
authorized,  until  April  1,  1932,  to  pay  an  export  premium  on  corn  export- 
ed by  private  dealers,  and  was  required  to  purchase  corn  from  producers 
when  the  local  price  fell  below  a price  equal  to  the  world  market  price 
plus  the  export  pbemium  minus  shipping  and  handling  charges.  Up  to- March 
1,  1932,  the  premium  amounted  to  0.5  lev  per  kilo  (about  9 cents  a bushel); 
for  the  first  half  of  the  month  of  March  it  was  0.3  lev  (5.49  cents  a - 
bushel)  and  for  the  latter  half  it  was  but  0.15  lev  (2.74  cents  a bushel). 
The  export  premium  on  corn  was  not  to  be  paid  except  on  corn  of  standard 
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commercial  quality  having  a moisture  content  "below  18.6  per  cent. 

Persons  who  expected  to  receive  premiums  on  the  corn  exported  were 
required  to  obtain  an  export  premium  order  from  the  Bureau  for  the 
quantity  of  corn  that  they  intended  to' export.  The  corn  had  to  he  load- 
ed under  the  control  of  customs  authorities  and  representatives  of  the 
Bureau,  the  export  premiums  being  withheld  until  the  corn  had  definite- 
ly been  loaded.  This  measure  was  reported  to  have  been  quite  effective 
in  raising  internal  prices. 

3.  Government  price-fixing  and  regulation  of  production  and 
trade  in  sugar  - The  sugar  beet  and  beet  sugar  industry  of  Bulgaria 
is  subject  to  direct  governmental  control.  Beet  prices,  sugar  prices, 
and  beet  area  are  regulated  by  a law  which  became  effective  on  April 
1,  19321  The  factories  were  given  until  April  5 to  sign  contracts  with 
the.  Government  fixing  beet  and  sugar  prices,  beet  plantings,  and  sugar 
distribution.  The  price  of  beets  is  set  at  600  leva  per  metric  ton 
($3.92  per  short  ton).  The  price  of  sugar  is  set  at  22  leva  per  kilo, 
wholesale  (7.18  cents  per  pound).  A specific  acreage  to  be  sown  to 
beets  is  allotted  to  each  factory,  as  is  also  a specific  quota  for 
inland  deliveries  of  sugar.  The  total  of  beet  sowings  is  adjusted  so 
that  if  normal  conditions  obtain,  the  annual  sugar  output  will  be  about 
equal  to  the  annual  consumption.  Imports  of  sugar  are  prohibited  until 
the  supply  of  the  home-grown  product  is  exhausted.  Surplus  sugar  must 
be  exported  by  the  factories.  The  new  government  control  replaces  a 
sugar  cartel  which  was  dissolved  by  the  Government  on  March  18,  the  disso- 
lution making  it  necessary  for  factories  to  sell  their  sugar  individually. 
The  cartel  had  done  the  same  sort  of  thing  that  the  Government  now  is 
undertaking. 

4*  Aid  to  cooperative  marketing  and  intervention  by  the  Agrarian 
~ The  Bulgarian  Agrarian  Bank,  a State  institution,  supplies  the 
finances  of  the  cooperative  agricultural  societies  of  the  country  and 
acts  as  their  auditing  center.  The  Government  exercises  a considerable 
measure  of  control,  through  the  Bank,  over  the  economic  activities  of  the 
societies.  In  the  case  of  at  least  two  commodities,  the  Agrarian  Bank 
intervenes  in  marketing.  It  collects  silk  cocoons  from  cooperative  so- 
cieties and  sells  them  on  commission  through  its  depots  and,  according  to 
unofficial  sources,  actually  regulates  the  volume  of  output  of  essence 
of  roses,  both  of  these  activities  being  for  the  purpose  of  jbrice  main- 
tenance. 

5*  Import  tariff  - Although  Bulgarian  tariff  policy  is  tradi- 
tionally protectionist  in  character,  but  little  protection  is  afforded  to 
agriculture  through  tariffs,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  agricultural  produc- 
tion is  on  the  basis  either  of  self-sufficiency  or  of  export.  The  most 
important  agricultural  imports  are  cotton  wool,  cattle  and  buffalo  hides, 
olives,  and  coffee.  Rates  of  duty  are  as  follows:  on  cotton,  8 per  cent 
ad  valorem;  on  green  olives,  12  gold  leva  per  quintal  (3.9  cents  per  100 
pounds on  cattle  hides  and  skins,  20  to  30  leva  per  quintal  (6.5  cents 
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to  9.8  cents  per  100  pound);  on  hides  and  skins  of  other  animals,  200  leva 
per  quintal  (65  cents  per  100  pounds);  on  coffee,  150  to  200  leva  per 
quintal  (49  cents  to  65  cents  per  100  pounds).  These  rates  are  the  basic 
rates  and  are  to  be  multiplied  by  an  official  coefficient,  usually  20, 
for  conversion  to  paper  leva.  Import  duties  on  most  other  agricultural 
products  are  only  nominal  inasmuch  as  Bulgaria  is  a net  exporter  of  them. 

The  duty  on  wheat,  amounting  to  about  32  cents  a bushel  plus  an  octroi 
tax  of  20  per  cent,  is  important,  however,  as  a necessary  adjunct  to  the 
maintenance  of  high  internal  prices  by  artificial  means,  and  the  same  is 
true  in  connection  with  the  duties  on  other  cereals  which  Bulgaria  exports. 
As  was  noted  in  section  3,  above,  the  importation  of  sugar  was  recently 
prohibited. 

Late  in  1931  Bulgaria  withdrew  a legal  provision  under  which  raw 
materials  and  semi-manufactures  required  for  native  industries,  etc. 
could  be  imported  at  a uniform  duty  of  3 per  cent  ad  valorem,  anj  raised 
the  duties  to  levels  ranging  from  8 to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

6.  Support  of  the  common  Danubian  -policy  of  securing  preferential 
access  to  European  grain  markets  - For  the  past  two  years  or  more  the 
four  Danubian  countries  - Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia  - 
have  been  endeavoring  to  gain  preferential  access  to  the  grain  markets 
of  western  and  ccntraLEurope.  They  have  held  many  conferences  among  them- 
selves and  with  nearby  countries  for  the  purpose,  among  others,  of  fur- 
thering a common  program  for  securing  such  preference;  and  they  have  par- 
ticipated in  more  general  international  conferences  at  which  the  subject 
of  tariff  preference  has  had  a place  in  the  discussions.  While  Bulgaria 
herself  has  thus  far  not  (April,  1932)  succeeded  in  negotiating  or  con- 
cluding advantageous  arrangements  like  those  secured  by  Hungary^  Rumania, 
and  Yugoslavia  (see  discussion  under  these  countries),  she  has/a  consider- 
able extent  supported  their  common  endeavors.  Although  not  present  at 
some  of  these  conferences,  especially  at  the  earlier  ones,  in  general  Bul- 
garia has  participated  in  the  aspirations  and  plans  of  this  Eastern  Euro- 
pean agricultural  bloc.  A brief  enumeration  of  the  series  of  internation- 
al conferences  during  1930  and  1931,  in  which  the  idea  of  tariff  prefer- 
ence for  Danubian  cereals  has  played  a more  or  less  important  part,  will 
serve  to  suggest  the  emphasis  which  has  been  placed  on  this  matter  by  the 
Danubian  countries. 

The  first  of  these  conferences  was  held  in  Bucharest  in  July,  1930, 
with  only  Hungary,  Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia,  participating*  At  this  meeting 
the  community  of  interest  among  the  Danube  countries  received  official 
recognition  and  it  was  agreed  that  special  preferences  should  be  sought  by 
them  from  the  cereal-inport ing  countries  of  Europe.  ^Another  meeting  between 
Rumania  and  Yugoslavia  at  Sinaia  soon  followed  (July  30-August  l).  It 
dealt  chiefly  with  a possible  customs  union  between  these  two  countries. 

Then  came  a series  of  conferences  in  which  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Rumania 
and  Yugoslavia  all  participated.  The  four  Danubian  countries  were  present 
at  the  Warsaw  Conference  (August  28-30,  1930).  These  four,  together  with  Po 
land,  made  up  the  cereal-exporting  interests,  while  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia, 
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and  Latvia  constituted  the  cereal- importing  interests  present  at  the  Con- 
ference. This  conference,  called  primarily  to  deal  with  financial  aspects 
of  the  agricultural-  problem,  nevertheless  gave  emphasis  to  the  formation 
of  agreements  among  the  cereal  exporting  countries.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
League  Assembly  at  Geneva  in  September,  1930,  the  Eastern  European  agra- 
rian bloc  urged  that  European  importing  countries  should  grant  preferential 
tariffs  on  agricultural  products  in  favor  of  the  bloc.  In  the  next  month 
(October)  the  second  Bucharest  Conference  urged  that  the  Governments  of  the 
agrarian  countries  of  Europe  should  take  concrete  action  looking  to  an  agree- 
ment among  themselves  before  undertaking  external  negotiations  for  prefer- 
ence. At  another  conference  at  Belgrade  a month  later,  the  four  Danubian 
countries  and  Poland  agreed  to  recommend  to  their  respective  Governments 
the  establishment  by  March  31,  1931,  of  national  export  control  boards 
amongst  themselves  where  such  did  not  already  exist,  and  the  establishment 
by  July  1,  1931,  of  a central  control  board  for  the  five  countries  repre- 
sented. These  countries  also  participated  in  the  second  (League)  Confer- 
ence for  Concerted  Action  held  at  Geneva  in  November;  here  a special  Econom- 
ic Committee  gave  a limited  and  guarded  endorsement  to  the  preferential  idea. 

The  year  1931  opened  with  a Conference  of  Agricultural  Experts  held 
at  Geneva  under  the  auspices  of  the  League.  This  was  attended  by  Hungary, 
Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia  from  among  the  Danubian  group,  as  well  as  by  prac- 
tically all  of  the  important  agricultural  nations  of  the  world.  At  this 
meeting  some  support  was  accorded  to  the  principle  of  parcelling  out  the 
grain  imports  of  the  European  market  among  the  exporting  countries.  At  a 
third  Conference  held  in  Bucharest  in  February,  the  entire~Eastern  European 
agrarian  bloc  reaffirmed  their  common  aims  and  made  preparations  for  the 
approaching  conference  to  be  held  in  Paris  under  the  auspices  of  the  League 
Committee  of  Enquiry  for  European  Union,  at  which  the  problem  of  dealing 
with  the  wheat  surplus  of  the  Danubian  countries  was  to  be  considered.  At 
the  Paris  Conference,  at  the  end  of  February,  the  idea  of  preferential  im- 
port quotas  was  once  more  pressed;  as  it  was  again  at  the  Rome  Wheat  Con- 
ference in  March-April,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture,  and  participated  in  by  most  of  the  wheat  importing 
and  exporting  countries  (though  not  by  the  United  States).  At  the  Rome 
Conference  the  obstacle  presented  by  existing  most-favored-nation  obliga- 
tions to  the  establishmenc  of  a system  of  tariff  or  quota  preferences  which 
favored  Danubian  grain  while  discriminating  against  overseas  grain  was 
brought  into  sharp  relief.  World-wide  cooperation  in  seeking  a solution 
for  the  problem  of  the  wheat  surplus  was  emphasized  instead,  and  plans 
were  made  for  a meeting  of  the  wheat-exporting  countries  of  the  world  at 
London  a month  later.  At  the  London  Conference  in  May  (participated  in  by 
the  United  States)  the  efforts  of  a majority  of  the  countries  present  to 
secure  the  adoption  of  a program  of  international  limitation  of  exports 
failed  to  result  in  an  agreement.  Consequently,  the  Danubian  countries 
have  since  renewed  their  program  for  an  independent  solution  and  have  again 
turned  their  efforts  toward  securing  preferential  entry  for  their  grain  in 
the  markets  of  continental  Europe. 

Bulgaria,  as  already  mentioned,  has  been  a less  prominent  partici- 
pant in  the  preferential  program  than  the  other  three  Danubian  countries. 
Moreover,  she  has  achieved  less  in  the  way  of  actual  treaty  negotiation 


to  that  end.  Elsewhere  herein,  under  the  discussion  of  each  of  the  other 
.three  Banubian  countries,  mention  is  made -of  the  treaties  negotiated  by 
them  with  certain  of  the  grain-deficit  countries  of  Western  and  Central 
Europe.  In  some  of  these  treaties  the  preferential  clauses  have  not  yet 
(May,  1932)  gone  into  effect  owing  to  opposition  from  countries  whose  most- 
favored-nation  rights  would  he  impaired;  hut  in  any  event  they  signify  the 
intent  of  the  signatory  countries.  In  the  case  of  Bulgaria,  however,  no 
such  treaties  have  even  been  negotiated;  though  reservation  is  made  in  at 
least  two  Eanuhian  treaties  (those  of  Germany  with  Hungary  and  Rumania) 
of  the  right  (on  the  part  of  Germany)  to  extend  similar  preferences  to  the 
other  Eanuhian  countries.  As  further  evidence  of  her  cooperation  with  the 
Eanuhian  group,  it  should  he  noted  that  Bulgaria,  through  her  central  grain 
marketing  organization,  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  similar  or- 
ganizations of  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia  to  keep  one  another  informed  daily  as 
to  their  sales  prices  in  order  that  prices  in  the  three  countries  shall  he 
maintained  at  the  same  level. 
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Aid  and  encouragement  to  the  farming  industry  has  inevitably  been 
a matter  of  important  concern  to  the  government  of  Canada  for  many  years, 
owing  to  the  predominance  of  agriculture  in  Canadian  economy.  Until  com- 
paratively- recently,  however,  almost  all  of  this  aid  had  taken  the  form 
of  measures  designed  to  encourage  new  and  low-cost  production  and  to  re- 
duce marketing  costs  or  otherwise  facilitate  marketing.  Aside  from  tar- 
iffs, which  could  he  effective  only  for  a limited  range  of  agricultural 
products,  little  was  done  in  the  way  of  adoption  of  price-bolstering  mea- 
sures. Buring  the  last  two  or  three  years,  however,  more  direct  measures 
of  government  support  have  come  into  operation.  These  have  been  evidenced 
especially  in  (l)  the  direct  intervention  of  the  Government  in  marketing 
of  the  wheat  crop,  including,  for  1931-32,  a direct  bounty  to  the  growers; 
and  (2)  a distinct  tightening  of  restrictions  on  imports  of  agricultural 
products.  There  has  also  been  some  further  extension  of  imperial  prefer- 
ence in  such  manner  as  to  he  of  some  incidental  advantage  to  Canadian  ag- 
riculture;. hut  the  securing  of  preferences  on  the  great  staple  crops  is 
still  a matter  rather  of  negotiation  than  of  actual  achievement. 

1 . Production  bounty  and  other  government  aid  in  marketing  wheat  - 
A measure  authorizing  the  payment  of  five  cents  a bushel  for  every  bushel 
of  wheat  grown  in  the  provinces  of  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  dur- 
ing 1931,  and  delivered  to  any  licensed  elevator,  commission  merchant  or 
grain  dealer  before  July  31,  1932,  became  a law  in  Canada  on  August  3, 

1931.  The  law  was  enacted  by  the  Canadian  Parliament  in  order  to  give 
some  measure  of  relief  to  wheat  growers.  The  Act  will  expire  on  July  31, 

1932.  The  regulations  have  been  so  drawn  as  to  provide  that  only  the 
actual  grower  of  the  whea.t  shall  receive  the  bonus. 

The  law  authorizes  all 'persons  operating  a licensed  elevator  in 
the  three  Prairie  Provinces,  and  all  commission  merchants,  track  buyers 
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or  grain  dealers,  licensed  ■under  the  Canada  Grain  Act,  to  issue  "bonus 
certificates  on  all  1931  crop  wheat  delivered  "by  the  producers  in  those 
Provinces.  These  certificates  are  to  he  made  out  in  triplicate  hy  the 
person  issuing  them.  The  original  will- he  issued  to  the  grower,  one 
duplicate  will  he  forwarded  to  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for 
Canada,  and  one  duplicate  will  he  retained  hy  the  person  issuing  it. 

The  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada  will  redeem  the  bonus  cer- 
tificates out  of  funds  deposited  to  its  credit  hy  the  Minister  of  Finance. 

When  the  producer  delivers  his  wheat  he  must  make  a declaration 
certifying  that  the  quantity  of  wheat  in  question  was  grown  hy  him  as 
owner  or  tenant- during  1931.  He  must  also  specify  the  section,  township, 
and  meridian  of  the  land  where  the  wheat  was  grown.  This  declaration  is 
made  on  the  hack  of  the  bonus  certificate..  When  properly  indorsed  hy 
the  grower  and  signed  hy  the  agent  issuing  it,  the  bonus  certificate  be- 
comes negotiable  without  charge  at  any  branch  of  a'  chartered  hank  in 
Canada . 


The  law  also  provides  that  the  bonus  and  the  bonus  certificate 
shall  not  he  subject  to  any  garnishment,  seizure,  attachment  or  execu- 
tion hy  any  legal  process  whatsoever.  Ho  person  may  receive  or  accept 
any  bonus  certificate  or  the  payment  of  any  bonus  except  the  actual 
grower  of  the  wheat  ih  respect  to  which  the  bonus  is  to  he  paid.  In  the 
event  that  any  dispute  arises  as  to  the  person  entitled  to  receive  the 
bonus  the  matter  will  he  settled  hy  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners 
after  due  investigation. 

The  payment  of  the  bonus  is  hut  one  manifestation  of  a trend  to- 
ward increasing  government  intervention  in  the  marketing  of  the  wheat 
crop  which  had  begun  after  the  collapse  of  wheat  prices  in  1929.  This 
trend  is  associated  with  the  system  of  voluntary  pool  marketing  of  wheat 
which  had  been  established  earlier  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  - a system 
inaugurated  under  wholly  private  auspices  hut  in  which  the  Provincial 
and  Dominion  Governments  have  been  compelled  to  intervene  increasingly 
owing  to  the  critical  position  wrought  by  the  catastrophic  decline  of 
prices . 


For  some  years  the  wheat  farmers  of  Western  Canada  have  been 
operating  voluntary  wheat  pools.  There  are  three  large  pools,  one  in 
Saskatchewan,  one  in  Alberta,  and  one  in  Manitoba.  The  three  pools 
.jointly  maintain  a central  pool  which,  however,  is  merely  a sales  and 
intelligence  service.  Under  the  pool  system  a farmer  on  delivering  his 
grain  receives  an  initial  payment.  The  balance  is  paid  after  the  pool 
has  disposed  of  the  whole  crop  and  has  determined  the  final  price.  The 
purpose  of  the  pooling  system  is  to  meet  concentrated  buying  with  con- 
centrated selling  and,  by  the  elimination  of  speculative  trading,  to 
effect  the  most  direct  and  the  cheapest  exchange  between  producer  and 
consumer.  The  pool  was  financed  by  a .joint  credit  given  by  the  seven 
chief  banks  of  Canada,  on  provision  that  the  market  value  of  the  grain 
held  by  the  pool  should  at  all  times  exceed  by  15  per  cent  the  total 
outstanding  indebtedness  of  the  pools  to  the  banks. 

The  system  worked  satisfactorily  from  1923  to  1929.  During  that 
period  the  pool  successfully  handled  more  than  a billion  bushels  of 
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wheat,  distributed  more 'than  Si , 7" 0 ,000,000  among  pool  members,  devel- 
oped a -95,000 ,000  bushel  elevator  system,  and  established  a direct  ex- 
port business.  The  sudden  collapse  of*  world  commodity  prices  at  the 
end  of  1929  was  not ,: however , foreseen  by  the  pool;  and  a period  of 
growing  adversities  set ' in.  The  advance  pa^.nrent  made  to  members  in  the 
fall  of  1929  was  one.vdollar  :a  bushel,  but  prices  fell  promptly,  and  be- 
fore long  were  below  one  dollar,  a bushel.  The  pools  had  borrowed  from 
the  banks  to  make  the  first : payment  and  found  themselves  unable  to  pay 
it  back.  To  prevent  a forced  liquidation  of  the  huge  store  of  pool 
wheat  the  Provincial  Governments  guaranteed  the  bank  loans. 

This  marked  the' first  direct  government  participation  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  pool.  To  protect  the  Provincial  Governments,  security 
is  held  on  the  assets  of  the  pool  and  pool  elevators.  Each  of  the  three 
provincial  wheat  pools  has  an  extensive  system  of  elevators  which  have 
been  mortgaged  to  the  Provincial  Governments  as  security  for  their  obli- 
gations. In  turn  the  Provincial  Governments  have  given  the  banks  20-year 
bonds  bearing  interest  at  4’g  per  cent.  The  pools  will  make  annual  pay- 
ments to  the  Provincial  Governments  during  the  20-year  period  until  the 
debt  is  written  off  and  during  the  same  time  the  Provinces  will  retire 
their  bonds  held  by  the  banks. 

The  Dominion  Government  itself  has  participated  directly  in  the 
activities  of  the  Canadian  wheat  pools  since  the  1929-30  crop.  As  ne- 
gotiations were  going  on  with  the  Provincial  Governments  regarding  fi- 
nancing the  debts  contracted  as  a result  of  over-payments  on  the  1929 
cr°P>  pressure  was  being  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Dominion  Government  to 
exert  its  influence  in  behalf  of  the  pools  during  1930  and  1931.  As  a 
result  of  these  efforts  the  Dominion  Government  agreed  to  assume  the  fi- 
nancial responsibility  of  the  pools  during  the  1930-31  season  and  ap- 
pointed a general  manager  of  the  Central  Selling  Agency  of  the  pools. 

The  Dominion  Government’ s guarantee  of  the  advances  made  by  the  banks  to 
the  wheat  pools  during  the  1930-31  crop  year  served  its  purpose  without 
loss  to  the  dominion  treasury. 

The  Dominion  Government  continued  its  backing  of  the  wheat  pools 
during  the  1931-32  crop  year.  In  the  second  week  of  August,  1931,  the 
Prime  Minister  announced  the  Government’ s policy  with  respect  to  wheat 
marketing  whereby  the  Dominion  Government  was  to  guarantee  the  financing 
of  the  three  provincial  wheat  pools.  This  arrangement  entailed  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  Central  Selling  Agency  as  far  as  the  1931-32  crop  was 
concerned  and  the  adoption  of  an  individual  selling  policy  by  each  of 
the  provincial  pools.  The  Central  Selling  Agency  remains,  but  its  trans- 
actions. are  limited  to  those  connected  with  the  1929  and  1930  crops.  The 
pool  contract  was  waived  and  members  were  miven  the  choice  of  selling 
their  wheat  on  the  basis  of  an  initial  payment  of  35  cents  a bushel 
(grade  No.  1,  Port  William),  or  of  having  it  handled  by  their  pool  in  the 
same  way  that  it  would  be  handled  were  it  delivered  to  a private  company. 
In  other  words,  each  provincial  pool  operates  its  own  elevator  system, 
as  formerly,  but  offers  a daily  cash  purchase  service  to  farmers  in  addi- 
tion to  accepting  wheat  for  pooling.  The  Dominion  Government  undertook 
to  support  the  orderly  marketing  of  all  of  the  wheat  held  by  the  Central 
Selling  Agency  of  the  provincial  pools;  and  in  addition  it  adopted  the 
bonus  of  5 cents  a bushel  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
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In  announcing  its  intentions  in  connection  with  pooling  operations 
in  1931-32,  the  Government  explained  that:  "A  complete  cut-off  has  been 

made  from  previous  years1  operations  and  a settlement  arranged  as  between 
the  pools,  the  provincial  governments  and  the  banks . Members  of  the  pool 
and  farmers  generally  desiring  to  do  so  may  therefore  patronize  the  pool 
elevator  facilities  with  complete  assurance  that  their  grain  will  be 
dealt  with  as  a separate  crop  and  without  in  any  way  being  liable  for  any 
debts  or  obligations  of  past  years." 

The  financial  backing  of  the  provincial  pools  by  the  Dominion  dur- 
ing the  1930-31  and  1931-32  crop  vears  was  necessitated  by  the  fact  that 
the  assets  of  the  pools,  usually  pledged  against  bank  advances,  were  al- 
ready encumbered  through  the  previous  arrangement  for  paying  off  the 
debts  contracted  during  the  1929-30  crop  year  for  which  the  Provincial 
Governments  had  stood  as  guarantors.  The  final  figures  of  the  liabilities 
of  the  three  provinces  on  account  of  the  Wheat  Pool  guarantees  were  offic- 
ially announced,  on  December  3,  1931,  as  totaling  $22,217,302,  of  which 
$3,374,940  was  for  Manitoba,  $13, 305, 655  for  Saskatchewan,  and  $5,536,707 
for  Alberta. 

2.  Import  restrictions  - Canada  has  repeatedly  increased  her 
tariff  duties  on  both  agricultural  and  industrial  products  in  recent 
years.  Notwithstanding  that  Canada's  agriculture  is,  generally  speaking, 
on  an  export  basis,  she  is  on  an  import  basis  for  a considerable  range 
of  agricultural  products,  and  the  duties  which  she  imposes  on  some  of 
these  products  are  significant  as  a means  of  support  for  prices  in  the 
home  market.  For  example,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1930, 
analysis  of  the  figures  indicates  that  she  imported,  for  consumption, 
from  the  United  States  alone,  some  $118,534,000  worth  of  agricultural 
products  grown  on  American  farms.  Of  these,  $50,202,000  worth  were  dut- 
iable, and  $68,351,000  worth  (including  raw  cotton)  were  free.  Since 
that  time  new  items  have  been  added  to  the  dutiable  list,  so  that  per- 
haps half  the  imports  are  now  dutiable. 

A review  of  the  outstanding  changes  in  rates  on  agricultural  prod- 
ucts since  1930  will  indicate  the  recent  trend  with  respect  bo  import- 
restrictions.  In  May,  1930,  the  most  extensive  revision  of  the  Canadian 
tariff  since  1907  was  accompanied  by  increased  customs  charges  on  fresh, 
canned,  and  dried  fruits;  fresh  and  canned  vegetables;  grains  and  milled 
products;  meats,  egg  products;  and  various  miscellanies  — altogether  a 
trade  of  which  the  aggregate  value  of  the  imports  from  the  United  States 
in  1929  amounted  to  over  $29,000,000.  This  action  was  followed  later  in 
the  year  by  a series  of  administrative  orders  still  further  increasing 
the  duties  on  agricultural  products.  On  June  2,  1931,  another  revision 
of  the  Canadian  tariff,  affecting  some  180  items  out  of  a total  of  about 
800,  went  into  effect.  Among  the  items  on  which  the  duties  were  in- 
creased were  a very  considerable  list  of  agricultural  products,  in  raw 
or  in  processed  form:  live  hogs;  fresh,  canned  and  cured  meats;  eggs, 

cheese;  powdered  milk;  hops;  corn;  rice;  starches,  straw  and  hay;  a 
varied  list  of  field  crop  and  garden  seeds;  canned  vegetables  and  fruits 
of  various  kinds;  prunes;  raisins,  dates;  figs;  and  oranges. 
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One  of  the  unique  features  of  Canadian  tariff  policy  in, recent 
years  has  "been  the  practice,  since  September  2,  1925,  of  establishing 
official  valuations  on  specified  commodities,  mostly  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, for  the  assessment  of  import  duties.  These  official  valuations 
have  been  used  since  that  time  not  only  as'  a basis  for  the  collection 
of  the  ad  valorem  rates  of  import  duty  fixed  by  the  Canadian  tariff  act, 
but  also  for  collecting  the  duties  authorized  under  the  Canadian  anti- 
dumping regulations.  In  general  practice  this,  system  has  been  applied 
mainly  during  seasons  of  the  year. when  Canadian  products  of  the  same 
type  are  coming  on  the  market.  As  soon  as  the  Canadian  marketing  sea- 
son for  such  products  is  ended  the  fixed  valuation  scheme  is  dropped. 

The  establishment  of  the  official  valuations  is  authorized  by. 
Section  47  (A)  of  the  Canadian  Customs  Act,  which  provides  that  whenever 
it  appears  to  the  Governor  in  Council  on  a report  from  the.  .Minister  of 
Customs  and  Excise  that  "natural  products"  of  a class'- .produced  in  Canada 
are  being  imported  either  for  sale  or  on  consignment  under  conditions 
that  injuriously  affect  the  interests  of  domestic  producers,  the  Gover- 
nor in  Council  may  authorize  the  Minister  to  place  a special  valuation 
for  duty  purposes  on  such  products  notwithstanding.any  other  provisions 
of  the  Customs  Act,  and  the  values  thus  established  shall  be  held  to  be 
the  "fair  market  value".  This  value  is  to  be  used  as  the  basis  for  as- 
sessment of  ad  valorem  and  special  (dumping)  duties. 

The  above  regulation  not  only  enabled  the  Government  to  increase 
the  duties  by  means  of  establishing  fixed  valuations  for  duty-levying 
purposes,  but  also  under  certain  conditions  to  apply  a special  (or  dump- 
ing) duty.  The  Canadian  anti-dumping  law  provides  that  "if  the  declared 
export  valuation  or  selling  price  to  an  importer  in  Canada  of  articles 
of  a kind  produced  in  Canada  is  more  than  5 per  cent  less  than  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  article 'when  sold  for  home  consumption  in  the  coun- 
try of  export  at  the  time  of  exportation,  there  shall  be  collected  in 
addition  to  the  regular  duties,  a special  (or  dumping)  dutv  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  said  declared  export  valuation  and  the  said  fair 
market  value  of  the  article,  which  assessment,  however,  shall  not  be  ■ 
more  than  15  per  cent  ad  valorem."  Section  47  (a)  of  the  Canadian  Cus- 
toms Act,  however,  gives  the  Minister  of  Customs  and  Excise  the  author- 
ity to  disregard  the  said  "fair  market  value  of  the  article  in  the  coun- 
try of  origin"  and  to  use  instead  an  officially  established  valuation  as 
the  basis  for  the  assessment  of  the  dumping  duty. 

Such  fixed  valuations  have  been  fixed  from  time  to  time,  but-  al- 
ways during  the  months  of  the  year  when  similar  Canadian  products  were 
moving  from  the  farm  to  the  market,  for  a long  list  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, including  such  items  as  fresh  tomatoes,  cabbage,  carrots,  cucumbers, 
parsley,  radishes,  lettuce,  asparagus,  rhubarb,  onions,  potatoes,  spinach, 
cauliflower,  celery,  beans,  peas;  live  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  chick- 
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ens;  fresh  eggs,  frozen  eggs,  dried,  powdered  and  desiccated  eggs;  and 
fresh  apples,  peaches,  pears,  apricots,  cherries,  raspberries,  straw- 
berries, cantaloupes,  mushmelons , plums  and  grapes . 

The  significance  of  the  various  increases  made  in  the  duties  on 
agricultural  products  in  Canada  in  recent  years  varies,  of  course,  among 
the  different  items.  Some  of  the  increases  have  applied  to  products 
which  Canada  does  not  produce  at  all;  others  to  products  of  which  she 
produces  less  than  she  consumes;  and  yet  others  to  products' of  which  she 
produces  a large  surplus  for  export.  An  important  item  in  the  general 
tariff  revision  of  -June  2,  1931,  from  the  standpoint  of  American  trade 
was  oranges,  which  were  transferred  from  the  free  to  the  dutiable  list. 
Canada  produces  no  oranges.  The  same  is  true  of  raisins,  on  which  the 
duties  were  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  so  great  is  the  home  produc- 
tion of  some  products  and  so  small  the  imports  of  others,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, meats,  livestock,  cheese,  etc.,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
increased  rates  can  much  affect  home  prices.  There  remains,  however,  a 
considerable  group  of  items  on  which  the  duties  are  presumably  effect- 
ive in  relation  to  home-grown  products.  For  example,  the  duties  on  var- 
ious fruits  and  vegetables,  such  as  carrots,  peas,  tomatoes,  lettuce, 
cabbage,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  strawberries,  etc.,  would  tend  to  raise 
prices  of  home-grown  products;  and  the  same  is  true  of  corn,  eggs,  some 
of  the  various  garden  and  field  seeds,  and  some  other  products. 

3.  Imperial  preference  - Canadian  participation  in  the  system 
of  British  imperial  preference  has  enabled  her  to  secure  but  minor  pref- 
erences in  other  parts  of  the  Empire  for  agricultural  products  which  she 
exports;  but  with  the  recent  turn  in  British  tariff  policy  and  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Imperial  Economic  Conference  at  Ottawa,  there  are  possi- 
bilities that  such  preferences  may  be  considerably  extended  during  1932 
and  thereafter. 

Canada  has  long  been  sympathetic  towards  the  idea  of  imperial 
preference,  having  been  the  first  of  the  British  possessions  to  estab- 
lish a system  of  preferential  tariffs  for  products  coming  from  other 
parts  of  the  Empire.  This  policy,  adopted  in  1897,  was  not  followed  by 
the  other  dominions  and  colonies  until  several  years  later,  and  even 
then  the  principal  was  extended  only  to  imports  from  the  mother  country. 
A resolution  adopted  at  the  Colonial  Conference  in  London  in  1902  had 
urged  the  extension  on  the  part  of  the  overseas  parts  of  the  Empire  of 
substantial  preferential  treatment  to  the  products  of  the  United  Kingdom 
but  it  did  not  recommend  the  extension  of  this  principle  between  other 
parts  of  the  Empire.  The  mother  country  itself  did  not  subscribe  to  the 
principle  of  according  special  preferences  in  the  home  market  to  the 
products  of  the  overseas  possessions  until  1919.  Since  that  time,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  a gradually  increasing  application  of  the  imperial 
preference  idea  not  only  between  the  mother  country  and  the  overseas 
possessions  but  also  between  the  overseas  possessions  themselves. 

Up  to  the  present  time  Canadian  farm  products  have  not  for  the 
most  part  been  involved  in  the  preferences  extended  to  Canada  by  other 
parts  of  the  Empire.  Until  quite  recently  the  mother  country  has  been 
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definitely  hostile  to  the  imposition  of  import  restrictions  on  essential 
raw  materials  and  foodstuffs,  even  though  these  might  he  admitted  free 
or  at  greatly  reduced  rates  from  the  overseas  possessions.  And  as  the 
other  dominions  are  themselves  large  exporters  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, they  have  not  been  in  a position  to  grant  effective  preferences  on 
the  great  staples  which  comprise  the  hulk  of  Canada’s  agricultural  ex- 
ports. Canada  has,  to  he  sure,  entered  into  special  treaty  arrangements 
with  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  British  West  Indies  whereby  she  has 
been  able  to  secure  some  special  treatment  on  a few  agricultural  exports; 
but  in  the  main  these  treaties  provide  for  special  concessions  to  Canad- 
ian manufactured  products  in  those  markets  in'  return  for  the  specially 
low  duties  bv  Canada  on  imports  therefrom  consisting  in  the  main  of  raw 
materials  and  agricultural  products  which  Canada  is  compelled  to  import. 

In  the  mother  country  preferences  are  now  extended  to  a consider- 
able range  of  agricultural  products  from  other  parts  of  the  Empire  (see 
United  Kingdom)  but  most  of  these  are  on  products  which  Canada  does  not 
export  in  quantity,  if  at  all.  Eor  that  reason  it  can  be  said  that  the 
only  Canadian  agricultural  exports  to  which  tariff  preferences  in  the 
British  market  have  been  effective  are  tobacco  and  hops.  The  British 
preference  on  tobacco  from  Bnpire  sources  has  indeed  been  a real  stimu- 
lus to  the  Canadian  tobacco  export  industry.  In  regard  to  hops,  Canad- 
ian exporters  have  also  undoubtedly  benefited  to  some  extent  by  the  pref- 
erence granted  in  the  mother  country,  but  the  British  demand  for  the  type 
of  hops  grown  in  Canada  is  very  limited. 

The  mother  country  adopted  the  principle  of  special  preference  to 
products  from  her  overseas  possessions  when  she  granted,  on  September  1, 
1919,  a preference  of  five-sixths  of  the  existing  duty  on  tea,  cocoa, 
coffee,  chicory,  sugar,  glucose,  molasses,  saccharin,  articles  contain- 
ing sugar,  dried  fruits  and  tobacco.  Wines  were  given  a preference  rate 
of  50  to  70  per  cent  of  the  full  rate  depending  on  their  proof  content. 
Preferences  are  still  being  granted  on  all  of  these  products  (except  tea 
on  which  it  is  to  be  resumed  with  the  budgetary  proposals  for  1932-33 
restoring  the  duty  on  tea).  The  amount  of  the  preferences  has,  however, 
been  altered  from  time  to  time  since  1919.  In  July,- 1925,  a new  duty 
was  levied  on  hops  with  a preference  of  one-third  of  the  full  duty  to 
hops  from  Empire  sources.  With  the  adoption  of  a general  policy  of  pro- 
tection by  the  British  Government  ] gte  in  1931  and  the  subsequent  enact- 
ment of  the  Horticultural  Products  (Emergency  Duties)  Act  of  December 
11,  1931,  and  of  the  general  tariff  act  (import  Duties  Act)  of  March  1, 
1932,  the  British  preferential  policy  was  greatly  extended.  Under  the 
Horticultural  Products  Act  the  Government  levied  seasonal  duties  on  a 
long  list  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  floricultural  products.  Imports 
from  British  Empire  countries,  however,  were  permitted  to  come  in  free 
of  duty.  Under  the  Import  Duties  Act  a general  tariff  was  imposed  on 
all  imports  from  sources  outside  of  the  Empire,  except  on  merchandise  al- 
ready subject  to  import  duties  and  on  certain  items  specifically  exempted 
in  the  Act.  Canadian  farmers,  however,  have  derived  but  little  benefit 
from  the  new  preferences  granted  either  under  the  Horticultural  products 
or  the.  Import  Duties  Act,  because  such  important  Canadian  export  staples 
as  wheat,  livestock  and  meats,  flaxseed,  wool,  and  hi-des  and  skins  were 
left  on  the  free  list. 
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In  1920  a new  trade  agreement  was  entered  into  "between,  Canada 
and  the  British  7est  Indies  providing  for  preferential  treatment  "by 
Canada  on  imports  of  West  Indian  products  (mostly  agricultural)  in  re- 
turn for  preferential  rates  on  a long  list  of  articles  imported  "by  the 
British  West  Indies  from  Canada.  This  treaty  was  superseded  hy  a new 
agreement  dated  June  15,  1926.  Under  this  agreement  Canada  not  only 
secures  greatly  reduced  duties  on  all  exports  (other  than  tobacco, 
cigars,  and  cigarettes)  to  the  British  West  Indies  hut  also  special 
preferential  rates  on  such  agricultural  products  as  flour,  apples, 
meats,  butter,  cheese,  lard,  potatoes,  and  condensed  milk. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Canadian  preferences  to  Empire 
products  in  1897,  Canada  repeatedly  attempted  to  negotiate  a reciprocal 
trade  agreement  with  Australia;  but  she  was  not  successful  until  1925. 

In  that  year  a limited  agreement  was  drawn  up  under  which  Canada  re- 
ceived preferences  under  the  Australian  tariff  for  certain  of  her  manu- 
factured products  in  return  for  lower  Canadian  rates  to  Australia  on 
butter,  wine,  meat,  fresh  fruits,  sugar,  eggs,  lard,  raisins,  currants, 
and  other  dried  fruits.  A new  agreement  superseding  that  of  1925  was 
negotiated  in  July,  1931.  By  the  terms  of  this  new  treaty  Canada  re- 
ceives the  benefit  of  the  British  preferential  rates  in  the  Australian 
tariff  on  a long  list  of  manufactured  products  and  the  benefit  of  the 
Australian  intermediate  rates  on  another  long  list  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. Before  the  agreement  most  of  the  Canadian  products  shipped  to 
Australia  were  dutiable  under  the  general  rates.  In  return  for  these 
concessions  Canada  granted  to  Australia  her  British  preferential  or  low- 
er rates  on  a long  list  of  agricultural  products.  In  the  case  of  some 
products  which  are  important  in  the  export  trade  of  Australia  the  mar- 
gin of  the  Canadian  preference  as  between  the  British  preferential  and 
the  general  rate  was  materially  widened.  Some  of  the  goods  in  respect 
of  which  valuable  preferences  were  conceded  by  Canada  to  Australia  were 
raisins  and  currants,  canned  fruits,  fruit  .juices,  oranges,  grapes, 
wines,  fresh  and  canned  meats,  sugar,  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  and  dried 
prunes,  apricots,  pears,  and  peaches.  This  agreement  placed  Canada  on 
a parity  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Australian  market  and  gave  her 
a substantial  advantage  over  competitive  exports  from  the  United  States 
to  that  market . Canadian  farmers  derived  no  benefit  from  the  agreement, 
however,  since  Australia  grants  few,  if  any,  preferential  rates  on  im- 
ports of  agricultural  products. 

Canada  extended  to  New  Zealand  the  concessions  made  to  Australia 
in  the  original  1925  Canadian -Austral! an  trade  agreement.  In  return  for 
that  concession,  ITew  Zealand  granted  Canada  the  benefit  of  such  British 
preferential  rates  as  she  had  adopted,  mostly  on  manufactured  goods. 

When  Canada  increased  her  duty  on  butter  in  1930,  ITew  Zealand  notified 
Canada  that  practically  all  imports  of  Canadian  products  would  be  classi- 
fied under  the  general  tariff  rates,  negotiations  were  at  once  initiated 
for  a new  Canadian-New  Zealand  trade  agreement.  These  finally  material- 
ized on  May  25,  1932.  In  this  treaty,  Canada  grants  New  Zealand  either 
the  British  Preferential  or  lower  rates  on  a long  list  of  goods  (mostly 
agricultural  products)  imported  from  that  country,  while  New  Zealand  in 
turn  extends  to  Canada  either  her  British  Preferential  or  lower  rates  on 
a long  list  of  goods  (mostly  manufactured).  The  only  Canadian  agricul- 
tural products  on  which  New  Zealand  agrees  to  extend  reduced  rates  of 
duty. are  onions,  canned  peas,  and  fresh  apples  and  pears. 
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Canada  anticipates  in  the  near  future  negotiation  of  a trade  treaty 
with  the  Union  of  South  Africa  which  will  no  doubt  tend  to  expand  the  trade 
between  these  two  countries.  At  the  present  time  the  South  African  customs 
tariff  grants  preferential  rebates  of  duty  to  Canadian  wheat  and  certain 
industrial  products. 

• Thus  far,  therefore,  Canadian  farmers  have  not  profited  greatly  from 
imperial  preference  as  it  has  been  applied  in  the  markets  of  the  mother 
country  or  in  the  other  parts  of  the  British  Commonwealth.  There  has,  how- 
ever, been  increasing  agitation  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire  for  a greater 
extension  of  the  preferential  idea.,  how  that  the  mother  country  has  gone 
over  to  the  protective  policy,  the  possibility  of  a much  more  far-reaching 
system  of  preferences  in  the  British  market  affecting  the  great  staples 
produced  in  the  Dominions  has  become  distinctly  greater.  The  matter  is 
expected  to  be  brought  to  a head  at  the  Imperial  Conference  in  Ottawa  this 
summer  (1932).  Adoption  by  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  principle  of  a 
guaranteed  minimum  import  quota  for  Empire-grown  wheat  is  one  of  the  matters 
that  is  expected  to  come  up.  Extension  by  the  mother  country  of  preferences 
on  other  staples,  in  exchange  for  additional  preferences  by  the  Dominions  on 
British  products,  is  likewise  in  prospect  for  consideration  at  the  Conference. 
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Chile  in  recent  years  has  been  attempting  to  diversify  her  indus- 
tries so  as  to  render  the  country  less  dependent  upon  the  production  and 
export  of  nitrate.  To  this  end  and  also  to  offset  in  some  measure  the  ef- 
fects of  the  recent  marked  decline  in  world  prices  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, she  has  endeavored  by  various  artificial  means  to  raise  her  domestic 
prices.  These  have  included  increased  tariffs,  including  the  use  of  slid- 
ing scale  tariffs;  export  bounties;  and  direct  price-fixing  by  means  of  a 
central  board. 

1.  Tariffs  - Chile  has  adopted  marked  increases  in  tariff  duties 
on  agricultural  products  during  the  past  few  years.  One  of  the  features  of 
the  tariff  increases  adopted  has  been  the  application  of  the  sliding  scale 
principle  in  respect  to  certain  commodities,  whereby  the  duties  are  shifted 
upward  or  downward  in  accordance  with  changes  in  the  domestic  price  level. 

The  sliding  scale  system  has  been  applied  to  wheat  since  January  1,  1931. 

On  that  date  a law  went  into  effect  establishing  a sliding  scale,  based  on 
the  value  of  Chilean  wheat,  as  follows  (conversions  to  United  States  currency 
being  made  at  par);  UThen  Chilean  wheat  is  selling  at  40  pesos  per  quintal 
($1.32  per  bushel),  wheat  may  be  free  of  import  duties;  when  its  value  is 
39  pesos  per  quintal  ($1.29  per  bushel)  the  import  duty  will  be  one  peso  per 
quintal  (3.3^  per  bushel) , and  this  rate  of  duty  will  be  increased  one  peso 
per  quintal  (3.3 d per  bushel)  for  each  peso  per  quintal  decline  in  value. 

In  addition  the  general  import  surtax  of  10  centavos  per  quintal  (0.33 ^ per 
bushel)  is  added  to  the  above  rates.  Of  the  manner  in  which  this  restric- 
tion of  imports  is  associated  with  other  price-fixing  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, more  will  be  said  below. 

The  duties  on  cattle,  horses,  mules,  donkeys,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs 
are  also  based  on  the  sliding  scale  principle.  The  basic  rates  on  all  of 
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these  animals  was  materially  increased  on  December  19,  1931.  The  law  pro- 
vides, however,  that  the  rates'^will  he  reduced  or  increased  by  six  pesos 
(73  cents)  per  head  in  accordance  with  each  centavo  (0.12 2^)  of  fluctuation 
below  or  above  the  average  selling  price  of  cattle  on  the  hoof,  in  the 
stock  yards  of  Santiago.  The  following  indicates  the  extent  to'  which  the 
basic  duties  on  livestock  were  increased  by  this  order,  the  former  rates 
being  given  in  parenthesis:  Cattle,  120  (90)  pesos;  horses  and  mules,  90 

(60)  pesos;  asses,  30  (20)  pesos;  sheep,  20  (9)  pesos;  goats,  10  (4)  pesos; 
and  hogs,  30  (20)  pesos.  The  Chilean  peso  is  equivalent  to  $0.1217  in 
United  States  currency. 

There  have  also  been  a large  number  of  other  tariff  increases.  To 
mention  a few  that  have  taken  place  during  the  past. year;  On  February  11, 
1931,  the  import  duty  on  flour  was  increased  from  15  to  45  centavos  per 
gross  kilo  ($1.62  to  $4.88  per  bbl.) . To  this  must  be  added  the  general 
import  surtax  of  10  centavos  per  quintal  (1.08^  per  barrel).  On  May  18  the 
duty  on  rice,  with  or  without  hull,  was  raised  from  0.10  to  0.20  pesos  per 
gross  kilo  (0.55^  to  1.1^  per  lb.).  The  duties  on  a long  list  of  other 
foodstuffs  were  also  increased.  At  the  present  time  the  Chilean  Congress 
is  considering  further  substantial  increases  in  the  rates  of  import  duties 
on  a long  list  of  articles,  including  agricultural  products. 

2.  Price-fixing  by  Agricultural  Export  Board  - As  a result  of  the 
low  prices  prevailing  for  agricultural  products  in  Chile  the  Government 
found  it  necessary,  in  December  1930,  to  resort  to  a system  of  arbitrary 
price-fixing  with  respect  to  agricultural  products.  This  law  was  adopted 
on  December  19,  1930,  and  provided  for  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural 
Export  Board  authorized  to  issue  regulations  designed  to  bolster  and  main- 
tain agricultural  prices  in  the  domestic  market.  This  Board  was  also  au- 
thorized to  grant  premiums,  subsidies  and  bounties  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging agricultural  exports. 

One  of  the  primary  objects  of  the  law  establishing  the  Agricultural 
Export  Board  was  to  insure  that  wheat-growers  by  October  1931  would  not  re- 
ceive less  than  40  pesos  per  quintal  ($1.32  per  bushel)  f.o.b.  Santiago. 

This  is  accomplished  by  the  sliding  scale  tariff  arrangement  discussed 
above  (see  Tariffs).  On  January  1,  1931,  the  Agricultural  Export  Board, 
in  agreement  with  the  millers1  associations,  fixed  the  basic  scale  of  min- 
imum. prices  to  be  paid  by  the  millers  for  domestic  wheat  at  36.00  pesos  per 
quintal  ($1.19  per  bushel)  for  February  1931,  with  an  increase  of  0.50  cen- 
tavos per  quintal  ($0,016  per  bushel)  for  each  succeeding  month  until  the 
price  reached  the  desired  minimum  of  40  pesos  per  quintal  ($1.32  per  bushel) 
in  October,  1931.  Further  increases  of  the  price  are  checked  by  free  ad- 
mission of  imports  once  the  price  has  reached  this  point. 

The  price-fixing  powers  of  the  Board  are  not  confined  to  wheat  alone. 
On  the  contrary  the  law  provides  that  the  Board  shall  fix.  each  agricultural 
season  the  minimum  prices  to  be  received  by  the  producer  for  all  products 
upon  which  it  decides  to  pay  an  export  bounty.  During  1931,  such  price-fix- 
ing and  export  bounties  were  applied  to  wheat,  flour,  oats,  barley,  beans, 
peas,  lentils,  fruits  and  hay.  The  President  of  the  Republic,  by  the  law  of 
December  19,  1930,  is  also  authorized  to  determine  the  relation  that  should 
exist  between  the  prices  of  agricultural  products  and  their  derivatives  and 
to  fix  the  relation  between  the  wholesale  and  retail  selling  prices. 
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3.  Export  “bounties  - As  already  stated,  the  Agricultural  Export 
Board  was  authorized  to  encourage  exportation  of  farm  products  By  the  pay- 
ment of  Bounties.  The  regulations  governing  the  payment  of  Bonuses  on  ex- 
ports provide  that  the  Board  will  determine  the  products  upon  which  an  ex- 
port Bonus  will  Be  paid  and  the  amounts  of  those  products  which  can  Be  ex- 
ported; The  law  provides  for  three  classes  of  Bonuses,  as  follows; 

(a)  A fixed  Bonus  for  a definite  period  of  time  to  Be  used 
preferaBly  for  the  exportation  of  wine  and  malt.  The  Board  reserves  the 
right  to  modify  the  amount  of  the  Bonus  agreed  upon  for  these  products  in 
cases  where  the  purchaser  does  not  pay  the  producer  the  normal  domestic 
price . 

(B)  VariaBle  Bonuses  designed  to  cover,  in  each  particular  case, 
the  difference  Between  the  domestic  market  price  and  international  quota- 
tions. In  connection  with  this  class  of  Bonus  the  Board  fixes  each  year 
the  minimum  prices  to  Be  received  By  the  producer.  Such  Bonuses  are  paid 
on  the  following  products;  wheat,  flour,  oats,  Barley,  Beans,  peas,  len- 
tils, fruit  and  hay.  The  Board  is  authorized  to  increase  or  decrease  the 
number  of  products  affected  By  these  Bonuses. 

(c)  The  Board  is  authorized  to  encourage  through  special  Bonuses 
the  making  of  trial  shipments  of  agricultural  products  to  new  markets. 


CUBA 


Agricultural  price  maintenance  measures  in  Cuba  are  for  the  most 
part  associated  with  her  great  sugar  industry.  Cuba  has  made  strenuous 
efforts  in  recent  years  to  revive  the  price  of  sugar,  for  her  prosperity 
is  largely  dependent  on  the  price  of  sugar.  At  the  same  time,  partly  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  diversification  in  her  agriculture,  Cuba  has 
made  extensive  increases  in  the  import  duties  on  agricultural  products. 

Other  measures  of  recent  date  include  a decree  requiring  the  use  of  home- 
grown yucca  flour  in  Bread  and  other  Bakery  products,  and  another  decree 
fixing  the  minimum  price  to  Be  paid  to  dairy  farmers  for  milk. 

1.  Aid  to  the  sugar  industry  « Because  of  the  overwhelming  pre- 
dominance of  sugar  in  Cuban  national  economy,  most  of  the  discussion  of 
Cuba  will  deal  with  that  product.  Attention  will  Be  confined  in  the  main 
to  the  efforts  in  recent  years,  first  on  the  part  of  Cuba  alone  and  later 
in  conjunction  with  other  sugar  exporting  countries,  to  restrict  produc- 
tion and  exports  of  sugar  and  thus  to  Bring  about  a recovery  of  prices. 
Before  entering  upon  the  main  discussion,  however,  Brief  reference  should 
Be  made  to  at  least  one  other  measure  designed,  among  other  things,  to  as- 
sist Cuba*  s sugar  industry,  namely,  the  Cuban  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  the 
United  States. 

(a)  Tariff  preference  in  the  United  States  market  - By  the  Cuban 
Reciprocity  Treaty  with  the  United  States,  which  has  Been  in  effect  since 
1902,  imports  of  sugar  and  other  products  from  Cuba  into  the  United  States 
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are  granted  a tariff  preference  of  20  pel*  cent  of  the  full  duty  rates  in 
return  for  preferences,  mostly  20  per  cent  "but  ranging  upward  as  high  as 
40  per  cent,  on  all  dutiable  imports  from  the  United  States  into  Cuba. 

From  the  standpoint  of  its  significance  as  an  aid  to  the  Cuban  sugar  indus- 
try the  tendency  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  obviously,  is  to  give  to  Cuba 
a virtual  monopoly  of  the  United  States  imports  of  sugar  coming  from  foreign 
countries.  In  the- earlier  years,  under  the  treaty,  Cuba  did  not  actually 
possess  such  a monopoly,  considerable  quantities  being  imported  from  other 
countries  at  the  full  duty  rates.  Under  such  conditions  most  of  the  bene- 
fit of  the  preference  went  to  the  Cuban  producers,  and  this  was  undoubted- 
ly one  of  the  factors  tending  to  stimulate  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  Cuban 
industry.  ....  ' • . 

Eventually,  however,  the  Cuban  output  became  so  large  as  to  en- 
able her  not  only  to  supply,  the  whole  of  the  United  States  imports  but  in 
addition  to  compel  her  to  seek  other  foreign  outlets  where  she  enjoyed  no 
tariff  preference.  From  that  time  on,  the  advantages  derived  from  the 
American  preference  greatly  diminished.  The  United  States  tariff  on  sugar 
is  now  adjusted  with  reference  to  Cuba,  the  Cuban  preferential  duty  being 
the  basic  rate  considered  in  determining  the  measure  of  protection  to  be 
accorded  to  the  domestic  industry.  Such  advantage  as  accrues  to  the  Cuban 
industry  under  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  appears,  therefore,  now  to  be  confined 
to  whatever  added  assurance  the  Treaty  gives  to  Cuba  of  a continued  monopoly 
of  such  import  trade  into  the  United  States  as  is  permitted  to  prevail  under 
the  existing  American  tariff  policy  with  reference  to  sugar.  (For  further 
details  concerning  this  matter,  see  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission, 

"The  Effects  of  the  Cuban  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1302,"  published  in  1929. 

See  also,  Wright,  Philip  G.  , "The  Cuban  Situation  And  Our  Treaty  Relations," 
published  by  the  Brookings . Institution,  1931). 

(b)  Restriction  of  exports  and  production  - Cuba  is  a party  to  the 
International  Sugar  Agreement,  or  five-year  Chadbourne  Plan,  entered  into 
in  May,  1931,  by  the  principal  sugar  exporting  countries  of  the  world  for 
the  purpose  of  restricting  the  exportation  of  sugar.  Even  before  that  time, 
however,  Cuba  had  engaged  in  activities  for  regulating  the  supply  of  sugar, 
and  preliminary  reference  should  be  made  to  them.  In  the  crop  season  1925- 
26,  the  Cuban  Government  restricted  the  beginning  of  the  grinding  season 
to  January  15.  In  1926-27,  the  beginning  of  the  grinding  season  was  ad- 
vanced to  January  1,  and  for  the  first  time  a restriction  was  applied  limit- 
ing the  size  of  the  crop.  The  law  of  May  3,  1926,  provided  for  a 10  per 
cent  reduction  of  the  crop  then  being  harvested.  The  crop  was  at  first  offi- 
cially estimated  at  5,200,000  long  tons  (5,824,000  short  tons),  but'  a crop 
somewhat  larger  than  that  contemplated  resulted,  for  considerable  sugar 
had  been  milled  before  the  law  became  effective.  The  same  law  empowered  the 
President  of  Cuba  to  restrict  the  crops  of  1927  and  1923 , and  to  forbid  any 
grinding  before  a specific  date  to  be  announced  each  season  for  the  several 
grinding  areas.  For  the  1927  crop,  the  announcement  of  September  21,  1926, 
set  January  1,  1927,  as  the  date  for  beginning  grinding.  On  December  10, 
1926,  a presidential  decree  set  4,500,000  long  tons  (5,040,000  short  tons) 
as  the  1927  ma.ximum  crop. 

In  preparation  for  the  1923  crop,  the  Sugar  Defense  Lav/  of  October 
4,  1927  was  passed.  The  law  was  to  rdmain  in  force  for  the  period  1928  to 
1933.  It  provided,  first,  for  the  appointment  of  a Rational  Commission  for 
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the  Defense  of  Cuban  Sugar,  consisting  of  five  members  to  advise  the  President 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  uhder  the  lawi  Second..,  it  provided  that 
after  the  Defense  Commission  had  prepared  estimates  bf  the  quantity  of  Cuban 
sugar  required  by  Cuba  herself,  by  the  United  States,  and  by  the  rest  of 
the  world,  the  President  would  fix  the  totai  amount  of  the  Cubin'  crop,  and 
its  due  proportional  distribution  under  these  three  headings.  • The  Presi- 
dent was  also  empowered  to  fix  the 'product ion  quotas  for  each  mill,  and 
any  sugar  produced  in  excess  of -the ' quota  Was : made-sub  jeot  to  a tax  of  $20 
per  bag;  at  the-  same  time  he  would  fix  for  each  mill  the  percentage  of  its 
quota  i,vhich  might  be  exported  to  thelUnited  States.  Third,-  the - new  -law  pro- 
vided for  the  appointment  of  a Cuban*  Sugar  Export  Corporation  to-  market 
all  sugar  in  excess  of  the  amount  allocated  to  the  United  States  market. 

The  Cuban  treasury  was  to  advance  $250,0-00-  to  provide  the  working  capital 
for  this  Export  Corporation,  and  was-  to  be:  reimbursed  by  a special  tax  of 
one  cent  per  bag  produced  by  the  -mills,  which  -would  thus -become  the  share- 
holders. Pending  this  evolution,  the- National  Commission  would  direct  the 
Corporation's  activities.  The  mills  were  thus  free  to  market  only  the  per- 
centage of  their  quota  allocated  to  the  United  States  market;  the  remain- 
der was  to  be  dealt  With  by  the  Export-Corporation.  Finally,  the  President 
was  empowered  to  transfer  to  the  Export -Corporation  a percentage  of  the  un- 
sold stocks  held  at  ports  or  mills  on  September  30,  1927,  the  total  not  to 
exceed  150,000  long  tons  (163,000  short  tons). 

Grinding  of  the  1928  crop  did  not  begin  until  January  15.  On  Jan- 
uary 21  a presidential  decree  gave  effect  to  the-  National  Commission's  de- 
cisions in  regard  to  size  and  distribution  of  the  crop.  The  crop  was  limit- 
ed to  a tonnage  nearly  half  a million- below-  that  of  1927,  and  the  estimated 
requirements  of  the  United  -State's  Were'  materially  increased.  That  market 
was  expected  to  absorb  all  of  the  stocks  remaining  from  the  1927  crop. 

Definite  figures  were  set  for  the  Cuban  and  "outside"  allotments.  With  all 
of  the  above  outlets  provided  for-,'  -there  still  remained  some  200,000  long 
tons  (224,000  short  tons)  as  a reserve  which,  if  not  sold,-  was  to  go  over 
into  the  1929  season.  Furthermore',"  the  National  Commission  was  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  President  as  to  the  quotas  for  each  of  the  mills, 
and  the  amounts  which  -they  would  be  entitled  to  sell  freely  and  which  they 
must  deliver-  to  the  export  Corporation. 

All  "outside"  allotments  were  disposed  of  fairly  soon,  and  all  of 
the  reserves  were  gone  by  early  June,  1928,  but  sales  to  the  United  States 
were  disappointing.  On  the  12th  of  that  month  about  one-tenth  of  the 
United  States  allotment  was  -transferred  -to  the  Export  Corporation  for  sale 
in  Europe0.  The  outcome  of  -the-  1928  season,  with  low:  prices  prevailing 
despite  restricted  production,  brought  a reaction  against  restriction  of 
the  1929  crop.-  The  only  restrictive  measure  was  to  prohibit  grinding  before 
January  1.  By  March,  lowbred  prices  and  disorganized  selling  fostered  the 
creation  by  leading  sugar  companies  -of  the  Joint  Foreign-  Sales  Syndicate 
for  selling  out-side  Cuba  and  the  United  States.  Various  divisions  of  activ- 
ity as  between  private  and  official  control  having  proved  unsatisfactory, 
since  prices  continued  to  decline,  a decree  of  August  31,  1929,  announced 
the  establishment  of  a single  selling  agency,  the  Cooperative  Export  Agen- 
cy. The  new  agency  took  over,  under  government  supervision,  all  of  the 
existing  stocks  in  Cuba.  A temporary  strengthening  of  prices  gave  the,  new 
agency  an  auspicious  start.  - • - 
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ly  decre©  of  July  26,  1929,  the  President  appointed  the  Sugar  Ex- 
port Corporation,  which  had  hilly  'bean  suspended  and  not  dissolved  during 
the  year  before,  to  act  as  the  single  selling  agency  pending  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  agency  on  the  proposed'  cooperative  basis.  It  was  also  pro- 
vided that  the  President  of  the  National  Commission  for  the  Defense  of 
Sugar  should  be  ex-officio  president  of  the  new  Cooperative  Export  Agency, 
Despite  certain  official  control,  the  Export  Agency  was  not  a state  insti- 
tution such  as  the  Export  Corporation  had  been.  With  the  Agency  endeavor- 
ing to  dispose  of  1929  stocks,  grinding  for  the  1930  crop  was  delayed  until 
January  15.  Early  1930  sales,  were  slow  as  prices  declined  further,  how- 
ever, and  Cuban  stocks  reached  abnormal  proportions.  The  single  selling 
agency  brought  financial  difficulties  to  many  mills,  since  lack  of  control 
over  export  quotas  had  a bad  effect  on  their  bank  credit.  After  consider- 
able strife  between  powerful  groups  within  the  industry,  the  Cooperative 
Export  Agency  was  voted  out  of  existence  on  April  14,  1930. 

Meanwhile  in  1927,  and  again  in  1928  and  1929,  representatives  of 
the  Cuban  Government  had  unsuccessfully  endeavored  to  conclude  an  inter- 
national agreement  with  European  sugar  producers  for  the  restriction  of 
sugar  exports.  In  1930-31,  however,  under  the  leadership  of  American 
interests,  new  and  intensified  efforts  to  conclude  such  an  international 
agreement  eventuated  in  the  adoption  on  May  9,  1931,  of  the  International 
Sugar  Agreement.  Even' before  this  event  Cuba  led  the  way  to  restriction 
with  a decree  of  January  31,  1931,  limiting  the  sugar  crop  to  3,497,000 
short  tons,  out  of  which  a maximum  of  3,328,000  short  tons  could  be  ex- 
ported, 2,886,000  to  the  United  States  and  442,000  to- other  countries. 

The.  International  Sugar  Agreement  of  1931  - On  May  9,  1931,  at 
Brussels  seven  of  the  most  important  sugar-  producing-  and  exporting  coun- 
tries of  the  world  entered  into  an  agreement  to  limit  their  exports  to 
specific  annual  quotas  and  to  set  aside  from  their  normal  supplies  their 
excess  stocks  in  order  to  eliminate  the  surplus,  A representative  Inter- 
national Sugar  Council  was  established  to  govern  the  application  of  the 
agreement.  The  seven  original  participating  countries  were  Cuba,  Java, 
Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Belgium.  Together  they  pro- 
duced about  40  per  cent  of  the  world's  sugar  and  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
world's  exports  sold  in  the  open  market.  Before  the  end  of  1931  these 
seven  countries  were  joined  by  two  more,  Peru  and  Yugoslavia. 

f 

The  object  of  the  Sugar  Agreement  (also  known  as  the  Chadbourne  Plan) 
was  to  bring  about  the  recovery  of  the  sugar  market  by  gradually  eliminating 
the  excess  stocks.  Besides  limiting  exports  to  a specific  quota  for  each 
country  the  plan  directed  each  one  to  dispose  annually  of  a specific  amount 
of  sugar,  designated  as  excess  supplies.  Although  the  restriction  of  pro- 
duction was  not  provided  for  explicitly,  it  was  agreed  that  each  of  the 
participating  countries  should  so  adjust  the  production  of  sugar  that  its 
output  plus  the  annually  disposable  part  of  its  surplus  would  not  exceed 
its  domestic  consumption  plus  its  assigned  export  quota.  The  agreement' 
was  effective  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  crop  year  of  1930-31,  the  sugar- 
crop  year  being  indicated  as  follows:  for  Europe,  except  Czechoslovakia, 

September  1 - August  31;  for  Czechoslovakia,  October  1 - September  30;  for 
Cuba  dnd  Peru,  January  1 - December  31;  and  for  Java,.  April  1 - March  31. 
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The  sugaf quotas  of  the  various  countries  under  the  Inter- 
national Agreement -as 'originally  .drawn  are  given  in  the  table  immediately 
following.  ' foV;  Cuba*.  onlys-thf*.  vblumSCbf  the  exports  to  countries  other 
than  the  United  -States'  was'  ^lveh'^ec^lca^y:--ih  the  International  Agree- 
ment. ■ The.  quota  of  2,886, 0Q0  short • tons-;,  to  "be  exportable  to  the  United 
States  was  set  forth  by  the  Cuban  Government  in  a decree  of  January  31, 
1931,  before ';the  , signing  of  the  agreement.  This  amount  and  also  the  quotas 
for  Cuban  exports  to  the'- United  States  for  1932  to  1935  are  estimates  based 
upon  the  consuming--  capacity  of.  the  United  States  and  Cuba.  The  individual 
qudtas  given  in  the  table  for  countries  other  than  Cuba  are  the  amounts 
which  were  specified  in  the . original  agreement. 

• Vrv  . ..  * ' ' 

Sugar  export  quotas  of  various  countries  under  the  terms 
of  the  International  Sugar  Agreement,  1931  to  1935 


Country 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

sn.  tons 

sh.  tons 

sh.  tons 

sh.  tons 

sh.  tons 

Cuba: 

Beginning  Jan.  1 - 

To  the  United  States  . . 

2,886 

3,136 

3,136 

3,136 

3,136 

To  other  countries  .. . 

734 

902 

958 

958 

958 

;/  v-  Total  exports 

'■>  . from  Cuba 

3 , 620 

4,038 

4,094 

4,094 

4.094 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1935-36 

Java: 

Beginning  .Apr.  1 ....... 

2 , 535 

2,645 

2,756 

2,866 

2,976 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1933-34 

1934-35 

Europe : 

Beginning  Sept.  1 — 

Czechoslovakia"  

629 

629 

629 

629 

629 

Germany 

551 

386 

331 

331 

331 

Poland  

340 

340 

340 

340 

340 

Hungary  

93 

93 

93 

93 

93 

Belgium  ; 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

Total  Europe  

1,646 

1.481 

1.426 

1.426 

1.426 

Total  above  countries  

7,801  ; 

8,164 

8,276 

8,386 

8,496 

An  increase  of  5 per  cent  in  export  quotas  was  to  be  permitted  when 
the  price  of  sugar  f.o.b.,  Cuba  reached  2 cents  a pound  and  maintained  that 
level  for  30  days.  With  a price  of.  2a  cents  an  additional  per  cent  was 
to  be  permitted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  International  Sugar  Council,  or 
a total  of  7-g  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  original  quotas.  With  a price  of 
2 cents  a further  2^-  'per  Pent  ,-jot  in  all  an  addition  of  10  per  cent  to  the 
original  quotas,  was  to  be  permitted. 
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In  case  Germany  in  any  year  was  tumble  to  export  her  quota,  such 
deficiency  up  to  a given  limit  was  to  "be  allotted  to  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  Belgium,  to  he  exported  "by  them  during  the  next  year 
in  addition  to  the'ir  normal  quotas.  The  following  proportions  were  to  be  ( 
observed:  Cuba,  575/750ths;  Czechoslovakia,  96/750ths;  Poland,  56/750ths; 

Hungary,  17/750ths.;  Belgium,  6/750ths.  The  maximum  total  additional  amounts 
which  could  be  exported  by  the  foregoing  countries  on  account  of  any  de- 
ficiency in  the  German  exports  wore  in  any  case  not  to  exceed  the  follow- 
ing figures  (year  beginning  September  1):  in  1931-32,  a total  of  331,000 
short  tons  on  account  of  the  1930-31  deficiency;  In  1932-33,  a total  of 

165.000  short  tons;  and  in  the  remaining  three  years,  totals  of  110,000 
short  tons  each  year. 

The  manner  in  which  the  surplus  stocks  were  to  be  eliminated  was 
also  given  in  some  detail  in  the  International  Agreement.  Surpluses  in 
the  various  countries  were  declared  as  consisting  of  the  following  amounts: 
Cuba,  1,456,000  short  tons;  Java,  551,000  short  tons;  Germany,  93,000  tons; 
Czechoslovakia,  10,000  tons;  Poland,  38,000  tons;  Hungary,  18,000  tons; 
and  Belgium,  32,000  tons.  The  segregated  stocks  in  Cuba  were  to  be  reduced 
at  the  rate  of  about  292,000  short  tons  a year.  For  Java  and  the  European 
countries  it  was  provided  that  the  gradual  working  off  of  the  surplus  stocks 
should  be  in  four  annual  installments  beginning  with  the  stocks  on  hand  as 
of  April  1,  1932,  in  the  case  of  Java  and  those  on  hand  as  of  September  1, 
1931,  in  the  case  of  the  European  countries  (excepting  Czechoslovakia,  where 
the  date  fixed  was  October  1). 

Cuban  participation  in  the  Sugar  Agreement  - On  May  14,  1931,  the 
Cuban  Sugar  Stabilization  Institute  was  established  to  represent  Cuban  par- 
ticipation in  the  International  Sugar  Agreement  and  to  control  Cuban  pro- 
duction and  exports  of  sugar.  It  has  the  power,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  President  of  Cuba,  to  act  for  the  whole  Cuban  sugar  industry,  its 
signature  being  binding  upon  all  sugar  producers  and  mill  owners.  Produ- 
cers and  exporters  are  each  allotted  a definite  quota,  and  a heavy  fine  (10 
cents  per  pound)  is  levied  for  any  sugar  produced  or  exported  in  excess  of 
the  quota.  Penalties  are  also  provided  for  other  acts  of  interference  with 
the  activities  of  the  Institute.  The  Institute  conducts  its  transactions 
through  the  National  Sugar  Export  Corporation  (discussed  above),  which  had 
already  been  established  by  earlier  legislation.  The  Corporation  is  charged 
with  the  actual  sale  and  export  of  Cuban  sugar. 

Cuba  was  the  first  of  the  members  of  the  International  Agreement  to 
achieve  a drastic  curtailment  in  production.  Her  output  for  1930-31  amount- 
ed to  3,495,000  short  tons  as  against  5,231,000  tons  for  the  previous  year, 
the  difference  of  1,736,000  short  tons  representing  a decrease  of  30  per 
cent  from  the  output  of  the  previous  year. 

A decree  of  March  26,  1932,  set  the  maximum  crop  for  the  current 
year  at  3,024,000  short  tons  plus  the  amounts  already  ground  by  mills  up 
to  midnight  of  April  30  in  excess  of  their  new  individual  quotas.  The  to- 
tal amount  of  sugar  to  be  exported  by  Cuba  was  set  at  about  3,825,000  short 
tons.  The  amount  for  export  to  the  United  States  was  set  at  a maximum  of 

2.191.000  short  tons  of  the  new  crop  plus  last  year’s  carry-over  of  about 
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672.000  short  tons.  The  .axpoi^nt  to  "be  exported  to  Europe  was  not  to  exceed 

962.000  short  tons,  composed  of  665, 000  short  tons  of  the  current  year's 
production  plus  the  current  annual  quota,  amounting  to  about  297,000  short 
tons,  ot  the  previously  segregated  excess  stocks.  The  amount  of  962,000 
tons  is,  of  course,,  greater  than  the  quota  originally  allotted  to  Cuba  for 
1932  by  the  International  Agreement.  .The  additional  60,000  tons  is  de- 
rived from  the  deficiency  in  Germany's  sugar  exports  of  1930,  as  provided 
in  the  terms  of  the  Agreement. 

The  teqms  of  the  International  Sugar  Agreement  not  only  directly 
limited  Cuba' s exports  but  also  indirectly  limited  her  production.  Accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  Agreement  her  shipments  to  countries  other  than 
the  United  States  could  amount  to  only  734,000  short  tons  during  1931.  Her 
shipments  to  the  United  States  could  not  very  well  exceed  the  amount  nor- 
mally  imported  in  a year;  and  for  1929  and  1930  this  amount  had  averaged 

2.889.000  tons.  Cuba's  own  consumption  had  averaged  about  165,000  short 
tons  during  the  same,  period.  The  total  amount  of  which  Cuba  might  be  able 
to  dispose  co.uld  not  be. .expected  materially  to  exceed  the  total  of  these 
three  quantities,  namely,,  about  3,78.8,000  tons.  She  had  consented  in  the 
International.  Agreement  to  dispose  of  292,00.0  short  tons  of  segregated  ex- 
cess stocks  alrea.dy  produced,  and. not  to  permit  further  accumulation.  Thus, 
by  simple  subtraction,  the  estimated  maximum  of  her  production  in  1931  was 
about  3,496,000  short  tons..  This  .figure  is  thq/same  as  that  to  which  her 
production  in  1931  was  in  fact  limited  by  the  decree  of  January  31  (1931). 
Production  in  other  countries  participating  in  the  International  Agreement 
was  even  more  definitely  limited  so  far  as  exports  were  a factor,  for  in 
their  case  the  maximum,  amount  of  their  entire  exports  (and  not  merely  the 
maxjraum  for  certain  markets)  was  definitely  fixed  by  the  Agreement.  Only 

in  case  they  increased,  their  own  internal  consumption  of  sugar  by  more  than 
the  amount  of  the  fixed  reduction  of  their  exports  would  they  have  been  able, 
under  the  Agreement,  to  expand  tlieir  output. 

Results  of  the  first  7/ear  of  the  Sugar  Agreement  - The  effect  of  the 
Sugar  Agreement  upon  the  output  ofnember  countries  other  than  Cuba  is  seen 
in  comparing  the  production  of  the  1931-32.  season  with  that  of  the  previous 
(1930-31)  season.  The.  total  19.31-32  output  of  the  countries  participating 
is  estimated  at  somewhat  less  than  10  million  short  tons  as  against  12,712,000 
short  tons  reported  for  1930-31.  The  difference  of  about  3 million  short 
tons  represents  a decrease  of  about  23  per  cent.  Germany  shows  the  greatest 
decrease,  the  1931-32  crop  being  placed  at  1,734,200  short  tons  as  compared 
with  2,808,076  in  the  previous  season.  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  each  re- 
port  decreases  of  over  300,000  short  tons,  while  Cuba  and  Java  have  each  de- 
creased their  output  by  about  500,000  short  tons. 

Despite  the  reduction  in  the  world  sugar  crop  attributable  to  the 
International  Sugar  Agreement,  the  whole  situation  remained  very  unsatis- 
factory. Sugar  stocks  were  unusually  high. at  the  end  of  the  1930-31 
sugar  season  and  materially  larger  than  those  of  a year  earlier.  Raw  sugar 
prices  had  reached  the  lowest  levels  in  38  years.  The  accumulation  of 
stocks  was  reflected  in  a diminished  volume  of  international  trade  in  sugar. 

At  the  end  of  1930-31,  the  first  year  of  the  International  Sugar  Agreement, 
Belgium., was  the  only  .country: which  had  exported  her  entire  quota.  In  the 
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other  countries  of  Europe  which  are  members  of  the  Agreement,  exports  had 
fallen  slightly  below  quotas  assigned,  and  in  G-ermany  a balance  of  94,384 
short  tons  was  left  unsold.  Cuba  and  Java  fell  considerably  below  their 
quotas;  Java,  at  the  end  of  the  sugar  year,  still  had  837,260  short  tons 
for  export,  and  Cuba  had  621,997  short  tons.  Of  the  amount  left  unsold  in 
Cuba*  615,725  short  tons  was  to  have  been  exported  to  the  United  States 
and  6,272  short  tons  to  other  countries.  The  failure  to  export  the  full 
sugar  quota  resulted  in  a further  accumulation  of  stocks  in  these  countries. 

Modification  of  the  Agreement  in  1932  - Although  the  Agreement 
has  been  of  some  assistance  in  checking  production,  and  hence  a further 
decline, of  prices,  it  has  not  brought  actual  improvement  to  the  world 
sugar  market.  -Notwithstanding  that  it  had  been  in  force  for  only  a year, 
a modification  of  its  provisions  was  therefore  deemed  necessary.  A meet- 
ing of  the  International  Sugar  Council,  was  held  in  Brussels,  February  27, 
1932,  and  another  in  Paris , ■ March  14  to, March  22,  1932,  to  consider  the  re- 
adjustment of  the  scheme.  As  a,  result  of  the  deliberations,  the  Council  on 
March  22  issued  a statement  to  the  press,  as  follows:  "(l)  The  Cuban  Crop 
for  1932  has  been  fixed  by  the  President  of  the  Republic  at  about  2,700,000 
long  tons.  (2)  The  European  and  Peruvian  parties  to  the  International 
Agreement  have  undertaken  to  reduce  the  export  quotas  fixed  for  them  under 
the  Agreement  during  the  year  ending  1st , September , 1932,  and/or  the  year 
ending  1st  September  1933  (for  Peru  the  years  ending  31st  December  1932 
and  1933)  by  any  amount  by  which  Java's  effective  exports  during  the  year 
1st  April  1932-31 st  March  1933  exceed  1,500,000  metric  tons.  The  European 
parties  to  the  Agreement  will  make  a corresponding  reduction  in  their  sow- 
ings for  the  current  year. " 

Under  the  new  arrangements  the  total  sum  of  the  exports  from  the 
member  countries  continues  to  be  restricted,  although  part  of  the  res- 
triction may  not  be  put  into  effect  until  1933.  Java  may  still  export  the 
amount  originally  contemplated  for  1932,  but  any  amount  over  1,680,000 
short  tons  is  to  be  compensated  for  by  lesser  exports  on  the  part  of  the 
European  countries  and  Peru.  In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  at  a meeting  of  sugar  industrialists  in  Berlin  (May  26)  it  was  pre- 
dicted that  instead  of  exporting  her  quota  of  386,000  short  tons,  Germany 
would  export  only  about  112,000  short  tons.  Cuba,  as  noted  earlier,  has 
already  declared  her  intention  to  export  much  less,  to  the  United  States 
during  1932  than  was  originally  contemplated  in  1931,  although  she  is  going 
to  export  to  Europe  the  full  amount  planned  for  1932. 

2.  Import  restrictions  - Cuba  imposes  a wide  range  of  import  duties 
on  agricultural  products;  and  in  conformity  with,  her  recently  emphasized 
policy  of  fostering  diversification  in  agriculture  and  thus  reducing  the 
hazards  of  a one-crop  economy  (sugar),  she  has  adopted  marked  increases 
during  the  past  two  years. 

On  May  17,  1930,  an  executive  decree  provided  for  marked  increases 
in  the  rates  on  live  hogs,  sheep,  goats,  and  a long  list  of  meat  and  dairy 
products.  Thus,  on  imports  from  the  United  States  (subject,  in  most  cases, 
to  a preference  of  20  per  cent)  the  rates  were  increased;  on  live  hogs, 
from  $1.09  to  $3.27  per  100  pounds;  on  fresh  beef  and  pork,  from  2.5  to 
3.6  cents  per  pound;  on  lard,  from  1.45  to  3.3  cents  per  pound,  with  a pro- 
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viso  for  a surcharge  of  an  additional  10  per  cent  each  year  for  five  years 
until  the  total  amounts  to  a 50  per  cent  increase  over  the  "basic  rates; 
on  bacon,  from  2.2  to  5.4  cents  per  pound;  on  smoked  hams  and  shoulders, 
from  2.9  to  5.8  cents  per  pound;  on  butter,  --from  3.8  to  7.9  cents  per 
pound;  on  cheese,.  from  S. 2 to  3.3  cents  per  pound  plus  6&  ad  valorem,  and 
so  on.  In  general r the  rates  were  approximately  doubled. 

On  February  r5.,  1931,  further  marked  increases  in  the  Cuban  duties 
on  a wide  range  of  agricultural  products  went  into  effect  by  executive 
decree.  Applicable  to  the  United  States.,  the  increases  made  in  the  duties 
included  such  items  as  the  following:  corn,  froml4  to  53  cents  per  bushel; 
rye,  from  10  to  20  cents ; barley,  from  9 to  17  cents;  oats,  from  6 to  12 
cents  per  bushel;  .hay,,  from  $3.13  to  $12.20  per  long  ton;  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  plums,  cherries,  grapes,  and  similar  fruits,  from  36  to  54  cents 
per  100  pounds;  melons,  from  $0.73  to  $1.81  per  100  pounds;  other  fresh 
fruits,  from'36  to  73  cents  per  100  pounds;  and  dried  fruits,  from  $1.09 
to  $1.45  per  100  pounds.  On  live  hogs,  the  rate  was  increased  from  $3.27 
to  $4.54  per  100  pounds;  on  live  sheep  and  goats,  from  $1.45  to  $2.18  per 
100  pounds;  '.on  fresh  beef  and  mutton,  ..from  .3. 6 to  5.4  cents  per  pound;  on 
fresh  pork,  from ’3. 6 to  6 cents  per  pound;  on  lard,  from  3.3  to  4. 9. cents 
per  pound;  on  bacon,,  from,  5.4  to  7.6  cents  per  pound;  smoked  hams,  from 
5.8  to  8.7  cents  per  pound;  on  butter,  from  8 to  12  cents  per  pound;  and 
.on  cheese,  from  3.3  cents  per  pound  plus  6$  ad  valorem  to  4.4  cents  per 
pound  plus  6*yo  ad  valorem.  _ 

On  such  important  items,  as  rice  (the  leading  agricultural  import) 
and  wheat  flour,  there  were  no  increases  in  the  duties  at  this  time.  But 
many  of  the  products  on  which  increases  were  made,  notably  meats  and  lard, 
corn,  oats,  and  certain  vegetables  and  fruits,  Cuba  imports  in  very  con- 
siderable quantities,  lard  being  the  second  largest  agricultural  item. 

Some  of  these  products  Cuba  either  produces,  or  has  possibilities  of  pro- 
ducing, on  a scale  sufficient  to  make . increases  in  the 'duties  of  genuine 
significance  as  an  aid  to  agricultural  production. 

On  February  5,  1931,  the  Cuban  Government  was  authorized  to  increase 
its  sales  tax  on  all  imported  merchandise  from  the  old  base  of  1^-  cent  of 
the  laiided  value  to  a new.  base  of  7-g-  cent.  This  did  not  go  into  effect, 
however,  and  on  January  13,  1932,  a, new  tax  of  10  per  cent  was  authorized. 

In  addition  to  the  sales  tax,  imports  into.  Cuba  are  subject  to  a surtax 
of  3 per  cent.  Exemptions  from  the  surtax  are  granted,  however,  rice  and 
butter  being  cases  in  point. 

The  Cuban  Emergency  Tax  Law,  published  January  23,  1932,  authorized 
or  effected' increases  of  various  duties  and  excise  taxes,  increased  con- 
sular invoice'  certificate  fees  (from  2 to  5 per  cent,  f.o.b.  , value,  port 
of  exportation),  and  made  other  fiscal  and  tax  administration  charges.:  On 
unhulled  rice  the  Cuban  President  was  authorized  to  increase  the  duties 
applicable  to  the  United  States, from  60  to. ,90  cents  per  100  kilos  (27  to 
41  per  100  lbs.).  Rice  was  exempted  from  the  surtax,  but  authority  was 
granted  to  impose  a consumption  tax  of  one-half  cent  a pound  by  Executive 
decree.  A consur.pt ion  tax  on  coffee,  and  locally  authorized  sales  taxes  on 
raw  tobacco  (not  to  exceed  50  c.ent.s  a bale).,  were  also  authorized  by  the 
new  law.  ' " 7 ' ' " . ... ' • ..  ..'I 
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Effective  March  17,  1932,  a presidential  decree  raised  the  duties 
on  many  vegetable  and  animal  oils,  The  rate  applicable  to  the  United  States 
on  coconut,  peanut,  palm,  and  cottonseed  oils  was  raised  from  4 to  8 pesos 
per  100  kilos  ($1.81  to  $3.62  per  100  lbs.),  while  the  duty  on  the  same 
oils  refined  was  increased  from  5 to  10  pesos  per  100  kilos  ($2.27  to  $4.54 
per  100  lbs.).  Fur thermo re , beginning  July  1,  an  annual  surcharge  of  10 
per  cent  of  the  duty  on  the  raw  oils  is  to  be  added  each  year  for  five  years, 
amounting  to  50  per  cent  of  the  duty  at  the  end  of  five  years.  By  the  same 
decree,  the  duty  on  lard  was  increased  from  10.8  pesos  to  18.4  pesos  per 
100  kilos  less  a tare  allowance  of  12  per  cent  of  gross  weight  ($4.31  to 
$7.34  per  100  lbs.);  a surcharge  of  5 per  cent  of  the  duty  is  added  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  10  per  cent  at  the  end  of  the  second,  and  so  on  until 
at  the  end  of  five  years  it  amounts  to  25  per  cent  of  the  duty.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  these  rates  are  lower  than  the  general  rates  by  reason  of  the 
preference  granted  to  the  United  States  under  the  Reciprocity  Treaty.  The 
amount  of  preference  granted  on  the  foregoing  oils  is  20  per  cent. 

Another  decree,  effective  March  30,  1932,  imposed  duties  on  certain 
livestock  and  poultry  feeds  formerly  duty  free.  Processed  oleaginous  seeds 
in  the  form  of  cakes,  meals,  etc. , and  by-products  of  other  industrids 
suitable  for  feeding  livestock  are  now  subject  to  a duty  of  2.64  pesos 
per  100  kilos  gross  ($1.20  per  100  lbs.).  Beginning  July  1 the  rate  will 
be  increased  by  10  per  cent  annually  until  at  the  end  of  five  years  it  is 
50  per  cent  greater  than  the  initial  duty.  Feed  for  fowl,  mixtures  of 
three  or  more  crushed  grains,  and  mixtures  of  animal  substances  were  now 
made  subject  to  a duty  of  1.2  pesos  per  100  kilos  gross  ($0.54  per  100  lbs.), 
to  be  increased  to  2.4  pesos  per  100  kilos  ($1.09  per  100  lbs.)  after  July  1, 
1932.  The  rate  on  other  feeds  for  animals  was  increased  to  2.8  pesos  per 
100  kilos  gross  ($1.27  per  100  lbs.). 

In  the  same  month  (on  March  12)  the  Cuban  Technical  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, set  up  in  1926  as  an  advisory  board  to  the  President  in  altering 
duties  by  executive  decree,  went  out  of  existence.  Until  the  Cuban  Congress 
passes  a law  re-establishing  the  Commission,  changes  in  duties  can  be  made 
only  by  the  Congress,  the  presidential  decree  no  longer  being  effective  by 
itself  for  this  purpose. 

3 . Obligatory  use  of  yucca  flour  in  bread  and  other  bakery  prod- 
ucts - A decree  published  on  March  4,  1932  and  effective  on  July  1,  1932, 
makes  it  obligatory  in  Cuba  to  include  a minimum  of  10  per  cent  of  yucca 
flour  in  the  preparation  of  bread,  crackers,  etc.  Basic  legislation  had 
been  provided  as  early  as  December,  1930,  but  very  little  headway  had  been 
made  in  the  prod  .c ikon  of  yucca  flour  on  a commercial  basis,,  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  existing  law  had  not  been  instituted.  The  new  decree  requires 
manufacturers  of  yucca  Hour  to  submit  to  the  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  and  Labor  a monthly  statement  of  the  amount  of  yucca  flour  pro- 
duced and  sold  to  others,  and  the  names,  e-ddresses,  and  amounts  sold  to 
each.  At  the  same  time,  the  bakeries  must  each  month  report  to  the  local 
municipal  authorities  the  amounts  of  both  yucca  flour  and  wheat  flour  pur- 
chased and  the  names  of  the  persons  from  whom  the  purchases  were  made. 

Their  monthly  statements  must  also  detail  the  amount  of  each  kind  of  flour 
consumed  during  the  month  and  must  indicate  the  percentage  of  yucca  and 
wheat  flour  used. 
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4.  Fixed  price  for  milk  - By  a decree  of  November  23,  1931,  the 
large  pasteurizing  plants  of  Cuba  were  obliged. to  pay  dairy  farmers  a 
minimum  price  of  5 cents  a liter  for  milk  (4.7  cents  a quart).  "This  was 
followed  by  a decree  of  May  1,  193.2,  fixing  a minimum  price  of  10  cents 
a liter  (9.5  cents  a quart)  for  milk  sold  at  retail  in  Havana  and  three 
of  its  suburbs.  Between  a third  and  a fourth  of  Cuba's  population  is  con- 
centrated in  this  region. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Price  maintenance  measures  in  Czechoslovakia  have  taken  various 
forms.  Not  only  have  high  tariffs  been  imposed  on  most  commodities  im- 
ported into  the  country  but  supplementary  devices  have  been  and  are  be- 
ing utilized  to  protect  domestic  agriculture  from  foreign  competition. 
Among  the  supplementary  price  influencing  measures  recently  enforced  are 
sliding  scale  tariffs,  milling  regulations,  import  licenses,  and  exchange 
permits. 


X.  Tariffs  - Czechoslovakia  is  one  of  the  new  states  established 
after  the  war  out  of  large  units  that  had  formerly  been  more  or  less 
self-supporting.  Prom  the  Very  beginning  the  Czechoslovakian  Government 
has  maintained  a policy  of  protectionism,  especially  for  industrial  prod- 
ucts. It  was  not  until  June  6,  1925,  that  Czechoslovakia  definitely  em- 
barked upon  a program  of  high  protection  for  agricultural  products. 

While  considerable  reductions  from  the  basic  duties  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  in  return  for  reciprocal  advantages  from  countries  with 
which  Czechoslovaia  has  negotiated  commercial  treaties,  nevertheless  the 
general  tendency  has  been  towards  increasing  tariff  barriers  for  both 
industrial  and  agricultural  products  even  when  these  concessions  are  taken 
into  account. 

A law  of  June  5,  1925,  transferred  many  agricultural  products  from 
the  free  to  the  dutiable  list  and  placed  high  duties  on  all  agricultural 
products.  Moreover,  this  law  established  a system  of  sliding  scale  tar- 
iffs for  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  lard.  This  provided  for  the  impo- 
sition of  duties  on  these  products  wherever  the  prices  fell  below  defined 
levels,  with  progressive  increases  of  the  duties  for  each  further  d.ecline 
of  price.  On  the  other  hand  free  entry  of  these  products  was  permitted 
whenever  the  domestic  price  level  for  the  same  merchandise  exceeded  the 
established  levels.  Several  other  commodities  were  subsequently  added  to 
the  sliding  scale  list.  The  tariff  revision  of  June  6,  1925,  also  estab- 
lished a system  of  coefficients  or  multiples  to  be  applied  to  the  basic 
rates  of  duty  in  order  to  maintain  a parity  between  foreign  currencies,  and 
the  Czechoslovakian  crown. 

After  some  months  of  trial  the  Czechoslovakian  grain  farmers  com- 
plained that  the  sliding  scale  system  gave  them  inadequate  protection,  and 
they  requested  that  the  system  be  abolished.  Accordingly  on  July  14,  1926, 
a law  kecarne  effective  replacing  the  sliding  scale  arrangement  by  high 
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fixed  tariffs.  At  the  same  time  a schedule  of  minimum  duties  was  estab- 
lished for  purposes  . of  ..tariff  negotiation. 

On  June  15,  1930,  however,  the  Government  once  more  took  up  the 
sliding  scale  principle  for  limiting  the  importation  of  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
oats,  flour  and  other  mill  products.  A new  law,  effective  that  date,  au- 
thorized the  Government  to  increase  the  duties  on  these  products  if  at  the 
end  of  each  calendar  month  the  average  grain  prices  during  the  preceding 
quarter  had  dropped  to  a level  equivalent  to  11  per  cent  below  the  average 
prices  during  the  five  years  from  1925  to  1929.  The  Government  since  that 
time  has  frequently  revised  the  duties  on’ the  products  mentioned.  With- 
out changing  the  basic  rates,  the  Government  from  time  to  time  imposes 
whatever  additional  duty  under  the  foregoing  provision  it  may  deem  neces- 
sary in  order  to  restore  the  price  to  the  average  level  stipulated. 

As  of  possible  interest  in  this  connection  the  following  table  gives 
the  basic  rates  of  duty  on  cereals  and  flour  and  the  supplementary  duties 
effective  as  of  February  10,  1932,  which  taken  together,  represents  the  ac- 
tual duties  payable  from  that  date  on  the  product  mentioned.  From  this 
tabulation  it  can  be  seen  that  the  actual  duty  on  wheat  on  that  date  amount- 
ed to  44  cents  per  bushel. 


Czechoslovakian  duties  on  cereals  and  flour 


Products 

Rates  in  foreign  currency 

In  U.  S. 

currency  a / 

Basic 

rate 

: Supplemen- 
: tary  duty 

Basic 

rate 

Supplemen- 
tary duty 

Crowns  per 

: Crowns  per 

Per  bushel 

Per  bushel 

100  kilos 

: 100  kilos 

Wheat  

30 

: 25 

$0.24 

$0.20 

Rye  

38 

: 15 

0.29 

0.11 

Barley  

34 

: 36 

0.22 

0.23 

Oats 

36 

: 34 

0.16 

0.15 

Per  100  lbs. 

Per  100  lbs. 

Flour  and  mill- 

ed  products.  . . 

70 

: 50 

$0.94 

$0.67 

a / Converted  at 

par. 

2.  Import  certificate  system  - On  July  14,  1926  (by  the  same  law 
which  abolished  the  sliding  scale  system  set  up  in  1925  as  noted  above), 
the  Government  adopted  the  import  certificate  system  applicable  to  imports 
of  the  following  products,  effective  from  August  1:  wheat,  buckwheat,  rye, 

oats,  beans,  peas,  lentils,  vetch,  corn  and  rice.  These  certificates  issued 
originally  in  connection  with  exports  of  the  foregoing  products  and  also 
wheat  flours  and  other  mill  products,  were  offerable  in  place  of  cash  for 
payment  of  import  duties  on  the  items  specified  above  (except  flours,  for 
which  such  certificates  could  be  used  only  in  the  payment  of  the  import  duty 
on  grain  and  legumes),  the  value  of  each  certificate  being  predicated  upon 


the  full  amount  of  the  duty  rate  on  that  particular  product  in  the  import 
tariff.  This  system,  which  has' seen  used  "by  some  other  countries,  notably 
by  Germany  (see  p.  102),  is  in  reality  a type  of  export  bounty  since  the 
certificates  are  offerable  for  payment  of  import  duties  and  are  therefore 
salable  by  exporters  for  cash  in  amounts  approximating  the  face  value  of 
the  certificates. 

3.  Milling  and  mixing  regulations  - In  common  with  many  other 

European  countries  Czechoslovakia  also  maintains  a system  of  milling  quotas 
on  wheat  and  rye  whereby  imports  are  limited  to  stipulated  percentages  of 
total  domestic  milling  requirements.  On  November  7,  1930,  a law  was  en- 
acted stipulating:  (l)  that  Czechoslovakian  millers  use,  monthly,  such  a 

quantity  of  home-grawn  wheat  and  rye  as  would  amount  to  at  least  75  per 
cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  wheat  and  flour  milled  and  to  at  least  95 
per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  rye  milled;  and  (2)  that  imported  wheat 
and  rye  flour  be  offered  on  the  Czechoslovakian  market  only  when  mixed,  in 
the  case  of  wheat  flour,  with  at  least  75  per  cent  of  flour  made  from  home- 
grown wheat  and,  in  the  case  of  rye  flour,  with  95  per  cent  of  flour  made 
from  home-grown  rye. 

The  law  authorized  the  Government  to  amend  the  percentages  of  mill- 
ing and  mixing  from  time  to  time  as  circumstances  warranted.  On  May  18, 
1931,  accordingly,  a decree  was  issued  establishing  new  quotas  as  follows: 
Wheat,  50  per  cent  foreign  and  50  per  cent  domestic  (.formerly  25  per  cent 
foreign  and  75  per  cent  domestic);  rye,  90  per  cent  foreign  and  10  per  cent 
domestic  (formerly  5 per  cent  foreign  and  95  per  cent  domestic);  wheat 
flour;  50  per  cent  foreign  and  50  per  cent  domestic  (formerly  25  per  cent 
and  75  per  cent,  respectively);  and  rye  flour,  90  per  cent  foreign  and  10 
per  cent  domestic  (formerly  5 per  cent  and  95  per  cent,  respectively). 

The  large  increase  in  percentages  of  foreign  rye  and  rye  flour  that  could 
be  used  was  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  a shortage  in  domestic  supplies 
threatened  a material  increase  in  bread  prices. 

The  original  milling  and  mixing  law  remained  in  effect  only  during 
the  1930-31  season.  It  was  allowed  to  expire  on  August  31,  1931,  due  to 
the  fact  that  prospects  for  the  1931-32  harvest  were  not  sufficiently  en- 
couraging to  justify  the  continued  application  of  this  device.  'On  October 
30,  1931,  however,  an  Inter-ministerial  Committee  made  a muling  that  there- 
after import  permits  for  wheat  and  wheat  flour  would  be  granted  only  to  ap- 
plicants in  the  ratio  of  40  metric  tons  of  foreign  wheat  and  wheat  flour  to 
every  10  metric  tons  of  domestic  wheat  and  wheat  flour  purchased;  a previous 
law  having  provided  that  wheat  and  certain  other  products  could  be  -import- 
ed only  under  licenses  (See  Import  Licenses  below). 

4.  Import  licenses  - Czechoslovakia  has  for  several  years  control- 
led the  import  trade  of  the  country  in  a large  number  of  products  by  re- 
quiring importers  to  secure  licenses  before  they  could  import  certain  prod- 
ucts. Prior  to  1930,  however,  inport  licenses  had  been  applied  in  Czecho- 
slovakia mainly  in  connection  with  imports  of  manufactured  products.  Dur- 
ing 1930  and  1931  the  system  of  import  licenses  was  greatly  expanded  in  re- 
lation to  agricultural  imparts..  As  late  as  October  15,  1931,  a total  of  84 
imported  products  were  subject  to  import  licenses,  including  such  agricul- 
tural products  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats, corn,  flour,  livestock  and  meats, 
poultry  and  dairy  products,  lard,  potatoes,  currants  and  raisins.  It  is 
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claimed  that  the  license  system  is  maintained  mainly  to  prevent  imports 
of  the  specified  articles  from  non-treaty  countries  from  enjoying  the 
tariff  and  other  privileges  which  are  granted  to  similar  articles  import- 
ed from  treaty  countries.  While  the  above-mentioned  law  governing  the 
issuance  of  licenses  to  import  does  not  specify  (with  the  exception  noted 
below)  that  the  Government  may  regulate  the  imports  by  countries  of  origin 
there  are  indications  that  the  licenses  are  so  allotted  as  to  give  the 
market  to  nations  that  have  entered  special  commercial  treaties  with  Cze- 
choslovakia. 

On  July  26,  1931,  a supplementary  law  was  passed  providing  that  the 
import  licenses  for  bread  grains,  flour,  and  milled  products  would  there- 
after be  granted  by  a special  inter-ministerial  committee  instead  of  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture.  This  Committee  not  only  issues  the  licenses  for 
the  importation  of  cereals  and  milled  products  but  it  is  also  authorized 
to  fix  the  amount  of  wheat  that  may  be  imported  from  time  to  time  and  to 
issue  the  necessary  licenses  only  when  evidence  is  submitted  to  indicate 
that  the  requisite  amounts  of  domestic  wheat  have  been  purchased  (See  mill- 
ing regulations).  This  method  of  control  in  respect  to  wheat  is  to  remain 
in  force  up  to  the  end  of  the  1931-32  marketing  season,  i.e.,  July  31,  1932. 
The  inter-ministerial  committee  also  specifies  the  countries  from  which  the 
wheat  is  to  be  purchased.  During  recent  months  such  import  quotas  have  been 
allotted  mainly  to  imports  of  Yugoslav,  Rumanian  and  Canadian  wheat. 

5.  Exchange  certificates  - An  additional  and  still  more  drastic 
plan  for  controlling  imports  was  announced  on  January  19,  1932.  A regula- 
tion published  on  that  date  and  effective  on  January  25,  1932,  contained 

a comprehensive  list  of  commodities  for  the  importation  of  which  the  Czecho- 
slovak National  Bank  could  not  release  foreign  currency  except  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  a special  standing  Committee  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  In 
other  words,  the  importers  of  this  list  of  so-called  11  superfluous"  or"non- 
essential"  commodities  are  required  by  this  regulation  to  obtain  a special 
authorization  for  payment  before  the  goods  may  be  imported.  A certificate 
from  the  National  Bank  authorizing  the  allotment  of  foreign  exchange  must 
be  produced  by  the  importer  at  the  time  of  importation.  The  customs  author- 
ities will  not  permit  the  importation  of  any  of  the  articles  subject  to  this 
law  unless  the  importer  produces  the  exchange  permit  or  certificate. 

The  list  of  commodities  for  which  the  National  Bank  may  release 
foreign  currency  only  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  standing  Committee  of 
the  Ministry  of  Finance  includes  coffee,  tea,  figs,  raisins,  currants, 
oranges,  dates,  bananas,  pineapples,  almonds,  beans  and  lentils,  fresh 
grapes,  walnuts,  onions,  cabbage,  live  or  dead  poultry,  animals  for  slaughter, 
fresh-water  fish,  honey,  butter,  lard,  bacon,  fresh  meat,  sausages,  cheese, 
dried  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  olives,  distilled  alcoholic  liquors,  wines, 
fruit  juices  and  a long  list  of  manufactured  wares.  The  law  also  provided 
that  after  January  25,  1932,  the  export  shipping  documents  covering  ship- 
ments of  goods  subject  to  the  Czechoslovak  exchange  restrictions,  must  con- 
tain a statement  giving  the  name  and  address  of  the  local  consignee  holding 
the  permit  to  purchase  the  foreign  exchange. 

6.  Other  relief  measures  - The  Czechoslovakian  Government  also 
grants  some  small  measure  of  official  aid  to  flax  producers.  Moreover, 
the  Government  has  promised  financial  aid  in  exporting  starch  and  potato 
flour. 
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; DEMST  ■ 

Denmark  is  predominantly  an  agricultural  country,  her  chief  prod- 
ucts and  exports  being  hut  ter, '"bacon,'  and  eggs.  Her  traditional  commercial 
policy  is  free  trade.  The  agricultural  interests  have  in  general  been  un- 
favorable to  government  interference  with  industry.  Apart  from  a few  in- 
significant attempts  there  has  been  practically  no  official  regulation  of 
output,  sales,  or  prices.  The  recently  established  sugar  monopoly  is  the 
chief  exception.  1 ..u  -h.. ...  • ••  - 

Danish  agriculture  is  noted  for  'its  high  efficiency  in  the  processes 
of  production  and  marketing' and  for  the  high  and  dependable  quality  of  its 
products.  Hot  until  the  end  of  1930  did  the  world  depression  begin  to  make 
itself  .felt  on  Danish  agriculture.  The ’ enviable  position  of  Danish  agri- 
culture is  largely  the  result  of -a  very  successful  system  of  agricultural 
cooperation  and  adult  education  founded  upon  an  age-long  tradition  of  vil- 
lage cooperation.  The  Danish  farmers  face  the  world  market  as  collective 
bodies  of  sellers  rather  than  as.  individuals. 

1 . Inspection  and  standa.rdizat ion -of  exports  of  bacon,  butter,  and 
'epgs  - It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  governmental  measures  affect- 
ing agricultural  prices  in  Denmark  have  been  very  limited  in  number  and 
scope.  The  most  important,  -have  dealt,  with  the  standardizing  and  branding 
of  meat  and  dairy  products  for.  export  purposes.  Legislation  enacted  in 
1905  and  amended  in  19.11  adopted  "Lur  Brand”  as  the  national  mark  on  all 
oxpopt  Danish  butter.  Creameries  using  the  brand  are  carefully  supervised 
by  Government  dairy  experts  to  see  that  the  quality  of  their  output  is  up 
to  standard  for  export  purposes.  "Similarly  Danish  law  requires  that  the 
Danish  export  bacon  be  handled, under  the -common  registered  trade  mark, 

"Lur  Brand".  Only  the  highest  class  bacon  can  be  stamped  with  the  brand 
in  red  and . only  products  bearing -the  red  stamp  can  be  exported. 

Eggs  destined  for' the.  export1  market  are  also  subject  to  regulations 
designed  to  insure  quality.  For  example,  the  amendment  of  March,  1929,  to 
the  regulations:  concerning  the  export  of  eggs,  prescribed  the  exact  manner 
in  which  the  word  "Danish"  is  to  be  stamped  on  each  "Fresh  Danish  Egg". 

"This  marking  must  be  stamped:. -only  ok -’Fresh  Danish  Eggs'  and  only  by  ex- 
porters authorized  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Eggs  so  marked  must  not 
be  preserved,  paraffined  or.  treated  in  any  similar  way  nor  must  they  be  kept 
in  cold  store. " 

■ • . v.r  •!  . ■ •'  • '*’■  ■*  * ; 

One  minor  instance  of  government  intervention  to  assist  producers  in 
controlling  supplies  came  early  in- 1931  when- the  Danish  Parliament  passed 
an  act  the  primary  object  of:  which  was  to  assist  the  Danish  exporters  of 
live  pigs  to  regulate  the  volume,  of  exports.  Live  pig  exporters  were  re- 
quired to  obtain  export  licenses  from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  The 
Ministry  does  not  grant  such  licenses  except  oh  the  advice  and  recommenda- 
tion of  the  export  committee .which  represents  the  slaughterhouses  and  has 
full  power  in  connection  with  the  exports  of  these  animals.  It  was  hoped 
that  this  action  would  prevent  forced 'sales , particularly  in  newly  devel- 
oped markets. 
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2.  Import  restrictions  - The  Government  has  pursued  a hands-off 
policy  relative  to  import  restrictions  aimed  at  modifying  the  currents  of 
trade.  The  lav/  of  October  19,  1931,  which  is  the  most  important  of  recent 
date,  merits  hut  a passing  mention  so  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned. 

By  this  law  the  import  duty  on  apples,  pears,  and  quinces  were  increased 
temporarily  from  0101  krone  to  0.05  krone  per  kilo  (from  about  0.1  of  a 
cent  to  0.6  of  a cent  a pound).  In  general,  however,  the  interests  of 
Danish  agriculture  have  been  on  the  side  of  encouraging,  rather  than  dis- 
couraging, imports  of  feeds  for  Danish  livestock  and  of  necessities  for 
human  consumption. 

3 . Recent  legislation  in  alleviation  of  tax  and  interest  burdens  - 
For  the  sake  of  completeness  brief  mention  may  be  made  of  a law  effective 
October  19,  1931,  which  aimed  to  afford  relief  to  agriculture  in  the  form 
of  a temporary  reduction  in  the  amount  of  taxes  and  interest  on  mortgages 
paid  by  owners  and  tenants  of  farms.  While  not  directed  toward  price  main- 
tenance, this  legislation  may  have  some  bearing  on  prices  inasmuch  as  its 
operation  is  dependent  under  certain  circumstances  on  the  changes  in  the 
prices  of  butter  and  bacon. 

Owners  of  farms  whose  debts  exceed  their  net  capital  may  obtain 
alleviations  in  connection  with  the  payment  of  taxes  and  interest.  The 
amount  granted  may  not  exceed  two  per  cent  of  the  sum  by  which  the  debt 
of  the  farmer  exceeds  his  total  capital.  Where  a farm  has  been  let  to  a 
tenant,  the  municipal  council,  which  is  in  charge  of  disbursing  the  govern- 
ment aid,  may  at  its  discretion  divide  the  amount  of  aid  between  owner  and 
tenant.  The  payments  are  made  quarterly  by  the  Government  to  the  munici- 
palities which  in  turn  use  the  funds  received  to  cover  the  municipal  taxes 
of  the  owner  or  tenant  during  the  quarter  in  question.  Any  possible  balance 
after  taxes  have  been  paid  is  applicable  on  the  interest  due  on  the  first 
mortgage.  In  case  the  average  weekly  quotations  of  butter  and'  bacon  in  the 
period  1932-1937  rise  over  30  per  cent  above  the  averages  of  the  latter 
naif  of  1931,  the  amounts  granted  shall  be  refunded  in  four  semi-annual 
installments,  two  in  1937  and  two  in  1933.  The  total  amount  of  aid  avail- 
able under  the  provisions  of  this  act  is  about  $800,000. 

4*  Danish  sugar  monopoly  - According  to  a law  effective  March  23, 
1932,  the  sugar  factories  and  refineries  in  Denmark  are  given  a monopoly 
of  the  manufacture,  refining,  importation,  and  exportation  of  sugar.  Im- 
ports and  exports,  however,  can  take  place  only  with  the  permission  of  the 
Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry.  The  low  price  of  sugar  in  world  markets 
has  greatly  affected  the  Danish  sugar  industry  and  on  this  account  most  of 
the  factories  and  refineries  in  Denmark  have  been  in  a bad  situation.  More- 
over, the  growing  of  sugar  beets  has  become  unprofitable  because  of  lev; 
prices  and  there  has  oeen  a tendency  to  replace  beets  with  other  crops. 

The  present  monopoly  was  set  up  in  order  to  secure  more  favorable  prices 
for  beet  growers  and  at  the  same  time  improve  conditions  for  the  sugar 
factories  and  refineries.  The  creation  of  the  monopoly  followed  a period 
of  agitation  by  the  beet  growers  for  relief  which,  on  account  of  the  finan- 
cial crisis,  the  Government  had  for  some  time  been  reluctant  to  grant. 

A subsidy  to  the  beet  growrers  in  1930—31  had  involved  an  expenditure  of 
approximately  $240,000. 
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The  law  provides  for  a minimum  price  of  1.80  kroner  per  quintal 
(I6.6<f  a 100  pounds,  at  exchange  as  of  April  25,  1932)  for  sugar  "beets 
delivered  at  the  factories.  In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  the  factories 
to  pay  this  price  the  retail  price  of  sugar  has  been  fixed  at  32  o're  per 
kilogram  (2.9^  a pound,  at  exchange  as  of  April  25,  1932).  The  law  also 
provides  that  while  the  monopoly  is  in  operation  (i.e.,  from  March  23,  1932 
to  November  30,  1933)  the  sugar  factories  and  refineries  may  not  pay  divi- 
dends in  excess  of  four  per  cent.  In  case  they  cannot  make  sufficient 
profit  to  pay  this  dividend, the  retail  price  of  sugar  will  be  increased 
up  to  36  ore  per  kilogram  (3.3 i a pound,  at  exchange  as  of  April  25,  1932). 
During  1931  an  area  of  60,000  acres  was  sown  to  sugar  beets  in  Denmark. 

It  is  expected  that  this  area  will  be  increased  under  the  monopoly  regime 
to  between  80,000  and  90,000  acres,  which  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  Danish  sugar  demand  and  thus  render  importation  entirely  unnecessary. 


EGYPT 


The  most  important  agricultural  price  maintenance  activities  of 
the  Egyptian  Government  are  associated  with  the  cotton-growing  industry 
which  so  greatly  predominates  in  Egyptian  agriculture.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  Government  has  attempted  to  aid  other  branches  of  agriculture 
not  only  through  the  medium  of  inport  restrictions  such  as  tariffs,  but 
also,  in  the  case  of  sugar,  by  setting  up  a quasi-governmental  monopoly 
over  the  industry. 

1.  Tariffs  - There  has  been  a very  definite  upward  trend  in  the 
Egyptian  tariffs  during  the  past  two  years.  Increases  were  made  sporad- 
ically on  a long  list  of  products  during  those  years.  The  crowning  event 
in  this  upward  trend  was  reached  on  Eebruary  17,  1931,  when  the  Egyptian 
Government  increased  the  duties  on  a long  list  of  agricultural  and  other 
products.  The  official  comments  accompanying  this  and  previous  increases 
pointed  out  that  the  permanent  objective  of  the  Government  was  to  free 
Egypt  from  its  dependence  upon  a single  money  crop  - cotton  - and  that 
the  increases  in  the  duties,  in  addition  to  providing  revenue  for  balancing 
the  budget,  would  supplement  the  cotton  restriction  legislation  by  encour- 
aging the  production  of  other  crops,  particularly  cereals  and  vegetables. 

Among  the  products  for  which  increases  in  the  duty  were  established 
by  the  law  of  Eebruary  17,  1931,  were  meats,  preserved  rnilk,  cheese,  vege- 
tables, rye,  packaged  cereals,  certain  animal  and  vegetable  fats  and  oils, 
and  a long  list  of  products  of  the  food  preparing  industries.  Earlier  in- 
creases applied  to  sugar,  tobacco,  rice,  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  all  classes 
of  lupines,  vetches,  and  other  dry  pulse,  fresh  fruits,  and  dried  prunes 
and  apricots.  In  the  case  of  wheat,  wheat  flour,  and  sugar,  the  increases 
in  the  duties  were  such  as  virtually  to  prohibit  their  importation. 

A few  selected  rates  of  duty,  in  effect  as  late  as  April  1,  1932, 
will  serve  to  suggest  the  extent  of  the  protection  a'ccorded  Egyptian 
producers  of  agricultural  products.  mhe  rates  are  given  in  Egyptian 
pounds  and  milliemes  and  are  per  100  kilograms  unless  otherwise  stated. 
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They  are  converted,  in  parenthesis,  to  United  States  currency  on  the  “basis 
of  the  exchange  value  of  the  Egyptian  pound  as  of  April  1,  1932.  (The 
Egyptian  pound  consists  of  1,000  milliemes  and  was  quoted  at  $3.90  in 
U.  S.  currency  on  April  1,  1932).  The  rates  'follow:  Beef  and  veal, 

£0.600  ($1.06  a 100  lbs.);  mutton  and  lamb.,  £0.900  ($1.59  a 100  lhs.); 
bacon  £1.350  ($2.39  a 100  lbs.);  hams,  £2.400  ($4.25  a 100  lbs.);  butter, 
£2.400  ($4.25  a 100  lbs.);  cheese,  £1.800  ($3.18  a 100  lbs.),  depending 
on  type;  eggs,  £1.000  ($1.77  a 100  lbs.);  apples,  £0.240  ($0.42  a 100  lbs.); 
.rice,  not  decorticated  and  decorticated,  £0.100  and  £0.300  ($0.18 'to  $0^53 
a 100  lbs: ). respectively;  natural  lard,  £0.900  ($1.59  a 100  lbs.);  vege- 
table fats  and  coils,  £0.600  to  £1.200  ($1.06  to  $2.12  a 100  Ids.),  depend- 
ing on  type,  when  not  used  for  the  manufacture  of  soaps,  colors  and  var- 
nishes; refined  sugar  £0.900  ($1.59  a 100  lbs.).  On  leaf  tobacco  the  rate 
is  £1.000  per  kilogram  ($1.77  per  lb.). 

The  above  duties  do  not  include  the  general  quay  tax  of  10  per  cent 
of  the  duty  levied  on  all  imports.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  sugar,  an 
additional  "excise  tax"  is  imposed  amounting  to  approximately  $15  per 
metric  ton.  In  connection  with  the  duty  on  tobacco  it  should  be  mention- 
ed that  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  has  been  prohibited  by  law  in  Egypt  since 
1890.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this  prohibition.  One  is  that  the  cli- 
mate and  soil  are  unsuitable  for  tobacco  and  the  other  is  that  if  tobacco 
were  grown  in  Egypt  the  enormous  customs  revenues  derived  from  tobacco 
and  tobacco  products  would  be  lost  to  the  Government.  Imported  tobacco, 
therefore,  provides  the-jentire  Egyptian  supply.  The  Egyptian  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  been  growing  a small  quantity  of  tobacco  for  experimental 
purposes  since  the  war  but  the  quality  of  the  product  is  said  to  be  very 
inferior. 

2.  Sliding  scale  tariff  system  for  wheat  and  wheat  flour  - Price 
maintenance  for  domestic  wheat  and  wheat  flour  on  the  Egyptian  market 
has  been  attempted  since  February  9,  1931,  when  a system  of  sliding  scale 
duties  was  adopted  for  that  purpose.  According  to  this  plan  the  import 
duties  on  wheat  and  wheat  flour  are  regulated  in  relation  to  the  prices 
quoted,  in  British  Pounds  Sterling  on  the  London  Exchange,  for  Australian 
wheat  and  wheat  flour,  delivered  c.i.f. , Egyptian  ports.  The  plan  was 
associated  with  the  Government's  general  program  of  encouragement  of  crop 
diversification,  including  efforts  to  limit  cotton  acreage  (See  "Control 
of  cotton  acreage",  below). 

The  original  law  of  February  9,  1931,  provided  that  whenever  Aus- 
tralian wheat  was  quoted,  in  British  Pounds  Sterling  on  the  London  Exchange, 
c.i.f.,  Egyptian  ports,  at  95  shillings  or  less  per  metric  ton  ($0.63  a 
bushel  at  par),  the  duty  was  to  be  485  milliemes  per  100  kilos  gross  ($0.65 
a bushel  at  par).  For  each  5 shillings  per  ton  ($0.03  a bushel)  advance 
in  the  quotation  above  95  shillings,  the  duty  \vas  decreased  on  a varying 
scale  by  20  or  25  milliemes  per  100  kilos  (2.7 (f;  or  3.4^f  a bushel).  When 
the  quotation  was  160  shillings  or  more  per  ton  ($1.06  a bushel),  the  duty 
reached  the  minimum  rate  of  180  milliemes  per  100  kilos  ($0.24  a bushel). 

On  wheat  flour  the  duty  was  to  vary  as  follows:  when  Australian 

flour  was  quoted  on  the  London  Exchange,  c.i.f.  Egypt,  at  120  shillings 
or  more  per  metric  , ton  ($1.32  a 100  lbs.  at  par)  the  duty  was  to  be  670 
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milliemes  per  100  kilos  gross  ($1.50  a 100  lbs.  at  par).  For  each  5 shil- 
lings per  ton  (5.5 i a^  100  lbs.)  advance  above  120  shillings,  the  duty  was 
decreased  on  a varying  scale  by  20  or  30  milliemes  per  100  kilos  (4.48d 
or  6.720  a 100  lbs.).  ’Then  the  London  price  quotation  reached  200  shil- 
lings or  more  per  ton  ('$2.21 , a 100  lbs.),  the  ’duty  reached  the  minimum 
level  of  320  milliemes  per  100  kilo's  _($0.72  a 100  lbs.). 

The  above  schedule  of  'sliding- scale  duties  was  subsequently  revised. 
The  last  revision  was  'made  on  '! larch  31,  1932.  According  to  that  revision, 
beginning  April  1,  1932,  the  duties  on 'wheat  and -wheat  flour  are  as  follows 


Egyptian  sliding  scale  tariff  duties  on'  wheat 

(Based  on  London  prices  of  Australian 
wheat,  c.i.f.  Egyptian  ports) 


London  quotation  c.i.f. 
Egyptian  ports 

Hate  of  duty 

Sterling 

a/  In  U.S.  currency 

Milliemes 

b/  In  U.S. currency 

Per  metric  ton 

Per  bushel 

Per  100  kilos 

Per  bushel 

£8  or  over  

$0.83 

280 

$0.30 

£7/15  to  £8  .... 

.80  to  .83 

300 

.32 

£7/10  to  £7/15  . 

.73  to  .30 

320 

.34 

£7/5  to  £7/10  . 

.75  to  .78 

345 

.37 

£7  to  £7/5  1. 

.72  to  .75 

365 

.39 

£6/15  to  £7 

.70  to  .72 

390 

.41 

£6/10  to  £6/15  . 

.67  to  .70 

410 

.44 

£6/5  to  £6/10  . 

.65  to  .67 

430 

.46 

£6  to  £6/5  .. 

.62  to  .55 

455 

.48 

£5/l5  to  £6  .... 

.59  to  .62 

475 

. 50 

£5/10  to  £5/15.. 

.57  to  .59 

500 

. 53 

£5/5  to  £5/10.  . 

.54  to  .57 

520 

. 55 

£5  to  £5/5  . . 

.52  to  .54 

540 

.57 

£4/15  to  £5  ... 

.49  to  .52 

565 

.60 

£4/10  to  £4/15.. 

.46  to  .49 

585 

.52 

£4/5  to  £4/10.  . 

.44  to  .45 

610 

.65 

£4  to  £4/5  . . 

.41  to  .44 

630 

.67 

£3/15'  to  £4 

.59  to  .41 

650 

.69 

£3/10  to  £3/15.. 

.36  to  .39 

575 

.72 

£3/5  to  £3/10.  . 

.34  to  .36 

700 

.74 

£3  to  £3/5.  . . 

.31  to  .34 

720 

.76 

£3  or  less  

.31 

745 

.79 

a / Converted  to  United  States  currency  on  the  basis  of  $3.80  to  the 


British  pound  sterling,  the  rate  of  exchange  prevailing  on  April  1,  1932. 

b/  Converted  to  United  States  currency  on  the  basis  of  $3.90  to  the 
Egyptian  pound,  the  rate  of  exchange  prevailing  on  April  1,  1932.  The 
Egyptian  pound  consists  of  1,000  milliemes.  At  par  it  is  worth  $4.9431, 
as  compared  with  $4.8665  for  the  British  pound. 
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Egyptian  sliding  scale  tariff  duties  on  wheat  flour 

(Based  on  London  prices  of  Australian  wheat, 
c.i.f.  Egyptian  ports) 


London  quotation  c.i.f. 
Egyptian  ports 


Rate  of  duty 


Sterling 
Per  metric  ton 


a/  In  U.S.  currency 
Per  Barrel 


Milliemes 
Per  100  kilos 


B/  In  U.S,  currency 
Per  Barrel 


£10  or  over  . . . 
£9/15  to  £10  . . 
£9/10  to  £9/15 
£9/5  to  £9/10 
£9  to  £9/5  . 
£8/15  to  £9 
£8/10  to  £8/15 
£8 /$  to  £8/10 
£8  to  £8/5  . 
£7/15  to  £8 
£7/10  to  £7/15 
£7/5  to  £7/10 
£7  to  £7/5  . 
£6/ 15  to  £7 
£6/10  to  £6/15 
£6/5  to  £6/10 
£6  to  £6/5  . 
£5/ 15  to  £6  ... 
£5/10  to  £5/15. 
£5/5  to  £5/10 
£5  to  £5/5 
£5  or  less  . . . . 


$3.38 
3.29 
3.21 
3.12 
3.04 
2.95 
2.87 
2.78 
2.70 
2.62 
2.53 
2.45 
2.36 
2.28 
2.19 
. 2.11 
2.03 
1.94 
1.86 
1.77 
1.69 
1.69 


to  3.38 
to  3.29 
to  3.21 
to  3.12 
to  3.04 
to  2.95 
to  2.87 
to  2.78 
to  2.70 
to  22  62 
to  2.53 
to  2.45 
to  2.36 
to  2.23 
to  2.19 
to  2.11 
to  2.03 
to  1.94 
to  1.86 
to  1.77 
and  less 


550 

570 

600 

620 

640 

660 

680 

700 

730 

750 

770 

790 

810 

840 

860 

880 

900 

920 

940 

970 

990 

1010 


$1.91 

1.98 

2.04 
2.15 
2.22 
2.29 

2.36 

2.43 
2.53 
2.60 
2.67 
2.74 
2.81 
2.91 

2.98 

3.05 
3.12 
3.19 
3.26 

3.36 

3.43 
3.50 


a/  Converted  to  United  States  currency  on  the  Basis  of  $3.80  to  the 
British  pound  sterling,  the  rate  of  exchange  prevailing  on  April  1,  1932. 

B/  Converted  to  United  States  currency  on  the  Basis  of  $3.90  to  the 
Egyptian  pound,  the  rate  of  exchange  prevailing  on  April  1,  1932.  The 
Egyptian  pound  consists  of  1000  milliemes.  At  par  it  is  worth  $4.9431, 
as  compared  with  $4.8665  for  the  British  pound. 


3.  Control  of  cotton  acreage  and  marketing:  - The  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment has  endeavored  to  Bolster  prices  of  cotton  By  restricting  acre- 
age and  also  By  various  activities  in  connection  with  the  marketing  of 
the  crop.  There  follows  a Brief  summary  of  the  current  restriction 
regulations,  the  intervention  of  the  Government  on  the  marketing  side, 
and  of  the  earlier  restrictions  enforced  By  the  Government.  Of  late  the 
Government  has  Been  particularly  active  in  attempts  to  forestall  forced 
land  sales  in  connection  with  small  land-holdings;  But  an  account  of  this 
falls  outside  the  scope  of  the  present  survey  on  price-supporting  meas- 
ures. 
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(a)  Present  acreage  restrictions  - Eor  the  crop  year  1922.-33 
the  Egyptian  Government  ha's  restricted  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  to 
only  about  a fourth  of  the  area  in  all  crops  in  the  possession  of  .each 
cultivator.  This  is  the  broad  gist -of  the  ‘'.situation*  In  detail,  however, 
distinction  must  be  made  between  the  Northern  Zone  of  the  Delta  (where 
Sakellaridis  is  grown)  and  the  remainder  of  the  country.  The  regulations 
governing  these  two  areas  are  somewhat  different:. 

Legislation  providing  for  the  restriction  of  the  Sakellaridis 
acreage  in  the  Northern  Zone  of  the  Delta  was  enacted  in  Eebruary,  1931, 

This  measure  provided  that  for  the  three  crop  years  1951-32  to  1933-34, 
Sakellaridis  or  any  other  variety  of.  cotton  would  be  planted  only  in  cer- 
tain specified  areas  in  the  northern  districts  of  the  Nile  Delta  and  that 
the  acreage  planted  by  any  one  individual  in  that  zone  could  not  exceed 
40  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  land  held  by  that  person.  A new  decree 
issued  on  September  27,  1931  modifies  certain  provisions  of  the  earlier 
law  by  extending  the  restrictions  of  the  cultivation  or  Sakellaridis  or 
other  varieties.,  of  cotton  from  40  per  cent  of  the  total'  area  held  by  any 
one  person  to  30  per  cent  of  the  area  within  the  zone  specified  in  the 
original  law.  The  present  law  is  to  be;  effective  only  during  the  1932-33 
crop  year  after  which  the  terms  of  the  original  measure*  will  again  come  in- 
to effect. 

Another  decree,  dated  September  27,  1931,  restricts  the  cultivation 
of  cotton  outside  of  the  Northern  Zone  of  the  Delta  to  not  more  than  one 
quarter  of  the  total  area  in  the  possession  of  a cultivator.  Only  lands 
that  are  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and' are  now  being  devoted  ei- 
ther to  the  production  of  cotton  or  to  the  production  of  other  crops,  may 
enter  into  the  calculation  of  the  actual  area  that  may  be  devoted  to  cotton 
during  the  1922-33  season.  This  decree  applies  to  all  areas  except  to 
those  districts  in  the  Northern  Zone  of' the  Delta  where  Sakellaridis  cotton 
is  grown  almost  exclusively. 

The  Egyptian  Government  is  encouraging  farmers  to  plant  cereals  on 
the  land  on  which  cotton  sowing  is  precluded  in  order  that  thfe ' large  quan- 
tities of  cereals  now  imported  to  supplement  local  product  ion  may  be  reduced 

(b)  Current  marketing  activities  by  the  government  - The  Govern- 
ment has  also  been  active  on  the  marketing  side.  Early  in  August,  1931, 
the  Egyptian  Government  appropriated  50,000  Egyptian  pounds  ($250,000)  for 
advertising^ Egyptian  cotton  abroad.  This  advertising  campaign  was  to  be 
undertaken  through  the  representatives  of  the  Egyptian  Government  in  foreign 
countries.  In  connection  with  the  campaign  the  Government  decided  to  make 
extensive  consignments  of  its  cotton  stocks  to  European  centers,  notably 
Liverpool  and  Rotterdam.  The  Government  had  decided  to  dispose  of  500,000 
cantars  (103,607  bales  of  478  pounds  each)  annually  beginning  September  1, 
1931.  The  Egyptian  Government  accordingly  made  arrangements  in  Liverpool 
for  the  storage,  insurance,  sampling,  delivery,  etc.,  of  the  Government- 
owned  stocks  being  held  in  Egypt.  The  arrangements  provided  that  as  each 
quantity  of  Egyptian  cotton  was  sold  out  of  the  stocks  in  Liverpool  it 
would  immediately  be  replaced  by  new  consignments  from  Egypt.  Steps  were 
also  taken  to  effect  the  same  arrangements  in  Holland,  Germany,  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Italy. 
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However,  this  elaborate  plan  of  storage  was  very  soon  abandoned, 
following  the  publication  of  the  large  August  (1931)  cotton  crop  esti- 
mate of  the  United  States*  Late  in  August,  1931,  the  Government  sus- 
pended sales  of  its  stocks  to  the  textile  industry  in  Egypt  and  announced 
that  its  future  policy  with  regard  to  the  sale  of  the  Government  stocks 
of  cotton  would  be  governed  by  the  following  considerations:  (a)  that 

the  Government  stocks  of  approximately  3,000,000  cantars  (621,640  bales) 
would  be  sold  in  annual  portions  of  about  500,000  cantars  (103,607  bales); 
(b)  that  the  Government  would  not  compete  with  the  Egyptian  exporters  in 
foreign  markets  already  developed  by  the  Egyptian  exporters,  and  if  any 
sales  were  made  in  such  markets  they  would  be  limited  to  cotton  that 
could  not  be  supplied  by  the  local  exporters;  and  (c)  that  none  of  the 
Government  stocks  were  to  be  sold  in  the  Egyptian  market  except  in  cases 
where  it  could  be  shown  that  the  cotton  demanded  was  indispensable  to 
the  continuance  of  mill  activity.  Early  in  December,  1931,  the  Govern- 
ment announced  that  negotiations  were  being  conducted  between  the  Minister 
of  Finance  and  an  Egyptian  cotton  spinning  company  for  the  sale  of  500,000 
cantars  (103,607  bales)  of  cotton  over  a period  of  thrde  years  at  the  cur- 
rent market  price,  on  the  condition  that  when  the  profits  of  the  company 
exceeded  a specified  figure  the  Government  would  be  given  a share  of  the 
same.  It  was  stated  by  the  Government  that  the  purpose  of  this  transac- 
tion was  to  restrict  imports  of  cotton  cloth  and  thus  help  to  effect  a 
trade  balance  and  to  provide  work  for  the  unemployed. 

(c)  Earlier  government  intervention  - Government  intervention  in 
connection  w ith  the  production  and  marketing  of  cotton  in  Egypt  is  not  a 
new  thing.  Legislation  designed  to  restrict  the  cotton  area  was  enacted 
in  1915,  1918,  1921,  1925  and  1926.  Because-  of  the  favorable  trend  of 
the  cotton  market  during  the  period  of  the  first  three  laws,  i.e.,  of 
1915,  1918  and  1921,  it  was  considered  unwise  and  inexpedient  to  enforce 
the  restriction.  The  law  of  1925  was  intended  for  application  to  the 
1926  crop,  but  it  was  not  promulgated  until  after  the  farmers  had  made 
all  preparations  for  their  crop  rotation  for  the  year  1926.  The  general 
practice  in  Egypt  is  to  grow  three  crops  a year  on  the  same  land  and  the 
second  and  third  crops  are  largely  dictated  by  the  first.  It  so  happened 
that  the  first  crop  had  already  been  planted  before  the  1926  law  became 
effective.  Hence  its  enforcement  meant  that  considerable  areas  would  lie 
idle  a portion  of  the  year.  This  is  considered  a catastrophe  in  Egypt. 
This  situation  caused  the  law  to  be  abolished  by  decree.  The  law  of 
1926,  which  was  intended  to  cover  cotton  plantings  for  the  years  1927-28, 
1928-29  and  1929-30,  limited  the  number  of  acres  that  could  be  planted 
to  cotton  in  any  one  year  to  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  arable 
acres. 

In  addition  to  the  laws  limiting  cotton  acreage,  there  have  been 
other  activities  in  the  past  designed  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
cotton  growers.  One  of  these  placed  the  Government  in  the  market  as  a 
potential  purchaser,  another  enabled  the  Government  to  loan  money  at  rates 
below  its  commercial  value  to  growers  who  wished  to  withhold  their  cotton 
from  the  market,  another  prohibited  the  mixing  of  varieties  of  cotton,  and 
still  another  required  that  all  seed  used  for  planting  purposes  had  to  be 
certified  as  to  purity  and  germination  powers. 
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4.  Semi-official  monopoly  of  the  sugar  industry  - On  February  IS, 
1931,  the  Government  announced  that  an  agreement  had  been  entered  into  by 
the  Government  and  the  "Sbciete'  Generale  des  Sucreries  et"De  La  Raffinerie 
D’Egypte"  whereby  the  latter  ' binds  itself  to  increase  sugar  production  in 
Egypt  to  the  limit  determined  by  the  Government  while  the  Government 
agrees  to  protect  the  sugar  company  from  foreign  competition.  The  entire 
plan  is  based  on  close  cooperation  between  the  Government  and  the  Sugar 
Company.  The  monopoly  is  to  remain  in  effect  for  a period  of  14  years. 

On  its  part  the  Sugar  Company  undertakes:  (l)  to  increase  its  pro- 
duction of  sugar  to  the  limit  determined  by  the  Government;  (2)  to  buy 
such  quantities  of  sugar  cane  grown  in  Egypt  as  may  be  required  to  manu- 
facture the  amount  of  sugar  determined  by  the  Government,  at  prices  fixed 
by  the  Government;  (3)  in  case  of  an  insufficiency  of  domestic  cane,  to 
import  and  refine  enough  foreign  sugar  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  country, 
the  amounts  and  conditions  of  importation'  being  determined  by  the  Govern- 
ment; (4)  to  refrain  from  exporting  sugar  without  the  authorization  of  the 
Government,  and  (5)  to  sell  sugar  for  local  consumption  at  prices  fixed  by 
the  Government.  On  its  part  the  Government,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing 
production  and  price  regulating  activities,  undertakes  to  regulate  the 
customs  regime  so  as  to  reserve  the  Egyptian  market  for  home  producers. 
With  this  end  in  view  the  import  duties  on  raw  and  refined  sugar  were  in- 
creased to  prohibitive  levels  on  February  22,  1931  (See  Tariffs,  above). 

In  the  case  of  an  insufficient  supply  of  sugar  to  meet  domestic  require- 
ments, however,  the  Government  reserves  the  right  to  reduce  the  customs 
duties  to  the  extent  deemed  appropriate.  The  importation  and  refining  of 
the  required  quantities  of  foreign  sugars  in  such  a contingency  is  to  be 
done  by  the  Sugar-  Company  under  special  conditions  established  by  the 
Government.  The  Government  will  share  in  the  profits  of  the  Sugar  Compa- 
ny according  to  a fixed  schedule. 
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Estonia  maintains  tariffs  on  a long  list  of  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural products  in  order  to  protect  domestic  industry,  but  the  main 
reliance  of  the  Government,  as  far  as  aid  to  agriculture  is  concerned, 
has  been  on  other  measures.  Outstanding  amongst  these  latter  are  gov- 
ernment monopolies,  import  licenses  and  export  bounties.  All  of  these 
are  designed  to  influence  prices  either  by  regulating  imports  or  by  pro- 
moting exports  of  farm  products. 

1.  Tariffs  - Estonia  maintains  tariffs  on  a wide  range  of  agri- 
cultural products.  She  produces  an  export  surplus  of  such  commodities  as 
butter,  eggs,  cheese,  bacon,  flax,  hides  and  skins,  and  potatoes,  but  is 
on  an  import  basis  for  such  products  as  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  wheat 
and  rye-  flour,  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  sugar,  tobacco,  rice,  and  a long 
list  of  other  food  products.  Duties  are  maintained  on  practically  all  of 
the  agricultural  products  imported  and  exported.  The  Government  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  doing  eyerything  possible  to  reduce  the  unfavorable 
trade  ba.lance  of  the  country  and  the  duties  on  many  products  have  been  in- 
creased. 


Brief  mention  of  some  of  the  more  recent  increases  will  serve  to 
indicate  the  trend  .of  tariff  rates.  The  duty  on  sifted  wheat  flour  was 
increased  from  0*32  to  0.39  gold  francs  per  kilo  ($5.49  to  $6.69  per 
bhl.  at  par),  effective  March  12,  1931.  On  -July  20,  1931,  the  duty  was 
still  further  increased  to  0.29  kroon  a/  per  kilo  ($6.91  per  bbl.),  which 
is  the  rate  at  present  in  effect.  The  duty  on  wheat  which  is  0.11  kroon 
per  kilo  ($0.80  per  bushel),  remained  unchanged.  The  duty  on  unsifted 
wheat  flour  is  0.18  kroon  per.  kilo  ($4.29  per  bbl.).  The  duty  on  unhusked 
rice  was  increased  from  0.05  to  0.08  Estonian  kroon  per  kilo,  net  (0.51^ 
to  0.97 (p  per  lb.)  on  December  12',  1931.  On  the  same  date  the  duty  on 
husked  rice  was  increased  from  0.12  to  0.15  Estonian  kroon  per  kilo,  net 
(1.46^  to  1.82^  per  lb.)  and  the  duty  on  leaf  tobacco  from  2.25  to  3.00 
Estonian  kroon  per  kilo,  gross  (27,35^  to  36.47^  per  lb.).  Increases  were 
also  made  during  1931  in  the  duties. on  bacon  and  a number  of  other  agri- 
cultural products.  Effective  February  2,  1932,  the  import  duties  on  all 
kinds  of  sugar  were  increased  to  a single  rate  of  0.20  Estonian  kroon  per 
net  kilo  (2.43#  per  lb.)  .,  Powdered  sugar,  lump  and  candied  sugar  were 
formerly  dutiable  at  0.17  kroon  (2.07^  per  lb.),  and  other  sugars  at  0.125 
kroon  (1.52^  per  lb.).  In  view  of  the  inadequacy  of  tariffs  alone  as  a 
measure  of  relief  to  farmers  the  Government  has  afforded  additional  pro- 
tection by  the  supplementary  devices  which  are  discussed  under  the  head- 
ings that  follow. 

2.  Government  monopoly  of  the  grain  trade  - The  Estonian  Govern- 
ment now  exercises  a complete  monopoly  over  the  wheat  and  rye  trade  of 
the  country  whereby  it  regulates  imports  and  maintains  fixed  prices  for 
the  domestic  product.  The  origin  of  the  present  system  goes  back  to  -July 
12,  1930,  when  the  so-called  "Grain  Protection  Law"  was  passed.  This  law 
authorized  the  Government  to  declare  a state  monopoly  for  the  purchase, 
sale,  import  end  export  of  wheat,  rye,  and  wheat  and  rye  flour  and  to 
delegate  its  rights  under  the  law  to  selected  private  individuals  or 
firms.  The  "Grain  Protection  Law"  laid  down  the  general  outlines  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  rye  trade  of  the  country  should  be  regulated  and  pro- 
vided that  the  wheat  trade  of  the  country  could  be  controlled  and  regu- 
lated by  the  Government  on  a similar  basis  whenever  it  saw  fit  to  exercise 
such  authority. 

(a)  Control  of  the  rye  trade'  - To  begin  with  the  above  law  was 
made  effective  only  in  regard  to  rye.  The  regulations  that  were  issued 
for  the  control  of  the  rye  trade  of  the  country  provided  that  (l)  the  Gov- 
ernment or  its  authorized,  agencies  would  purchase  all  surplus  rye,  i.e., 
other  than  seed  grain  and  food  requirements  at  a fixed  price,  allowing 
only  such  quantities  of  foreign  rye  for  importation  as  could  not  be  sup- 
plied from  domestic  sources.  The  Government  fixed  its  basic  purchasing 
price  for  domestic  rye  at  0.175  kroon  per  kilo  ($1.19  per  bushel).  At  the 
same  time  a system  of  grading  was  adopted  according  to  which  the  basic 
price  could  be  increased  or  decreased  depending  upon  the  quality  of  the 
rye.  A number  of  local  grain  merchants  were  delegated  by  the  Government 
to  purchase  domestic  rye.  These  merchants  had  to  purchase  all  the  rye 
offered  to  them  by  growers  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Government.  The  re- 

a/  Beginning  July  20,  1931,  the  tariff  rates  were  quoted  in  Estonian 
kroons  instead  of  in  gold  francs  as  formerly. 
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sale  -of  such-  grain,  however,  could  not  he  made  except  upon  special  auth- 
orization from  the  Government.  The  re-sale  price  of  the  Government-owned 
rye  was  fixed  at  0.19 . &roon  per  kilo  "($1.29  per  bushel). 

The  Government  delegated  i't's "authority  to  import  rye-  to" the  same 
merchants  to:  whom  it.  had  delegated  its  authority  to  purchase  domestic  rye. 
The.  regulations  during  the  1930-31  marketing' season  permitted  these  mer- 
chants to  import  two  units  of  the  .relatively  cheat)  foreign  -rye  for  each 
five  units  of  -the  more  expensive  'domestic  produbt'  purchased.  'This  enabled 
the  preparation  of  a rye  mixture  which  could  b'e  marketed  at  a price  con- 
siderably lower  than , would  hav;e  been  the  case  had  fist ohi'an  rye  alone  been 
used.  . ' ‘ ’ : , 

' ' ' • ' ' ' 1 " i \ , ’ j.  ^ •’ . \ X.  : •' 

The  above  law  applying  to  the  'rye  trade  o'f  the  country  was  extended 
to  the  1931-32  harvest  and  marketing  season.  On /September  3,  1931,  the 
Government  announced  that  the  basic  Government  purchasing  price  for  domes- 
tic rye  during  -the  1931-32  season  would  be  0.15  kroon  per  kilo  ($1.02  per 
bushel).  Fo  information  is  available  as  to  the  selling  price  of  the  new 
crop  of  rye.  Considerable  stocks  of  1930  rye  were  carried  over  by  the 
Government  into  the  1931-32  crop  year.  The  Government  announced  that 
these  carryover  stocks  would  be  sold  at  0.15  kroon  per  kilo  ($1.02  per 
bushel) . The  Government  at  the  same  time  stated  that  the  importation  of 
foreign  rye  would  be  entirely  prohibited  during  the  1931-32  crop  year  un- 
til the  carryover  from  the  1930  crop  was  disposed  of.  The  loss  on  the 
sale  of  the  1930  stocks  at  0.15  kroon  per  kilo  ($1.02  per  bushel),  when 
it  cost  the  Government  0.175  kroon  per  kilo  ($1.19  per  bushel),  will  be 
offset  by  later  imports  of  cheap  foreign  rye  which  the  Government  will 
sell  at  a corresponding  profit  to  the  local  mills. • 

(b)  Control  of  the  wheat  trade  - As  already  mentioned  the  orig- 
inal "Grain  Protection  .Law"  of  July  12,  1930,  also  gave  the  Government 
the  right  to  exercise  a monopoly  over  the  wheat  and  wheat  flour  trade  of 
the  country.  On  March  12,  1931,  therefore,  the  Government  established  a 
program  for  the  purchasing  and  marketing  of  the  wheat  crop.  The  proced- 
ure adopted  differed  considerably  from  that  established  for  rye.  fiith 
regard  to  rye,  all  transactions  in  domestic  rye  are  made  by  agents  of  the 
Government,  whic?n  is  the  actual  purchaser  and  seller.  In  the  case  of 
wheat,  on  the  other  hand,  the  large  flour  mills  of  the  country  are  the 
purchasers.  The  Government,  however,  maintains  what  amounts  to  actual 
supervision  of  the  entire  scheme,  inasmuch  as  it  has  entered  into  a con- 
tract with  the  millers  to  maintain  a prohibitive  duty  on  foreign  wheat 
flour  as  long  as  the  millers  buy  all  of  the  wheat  offered  to  them  by  the' 
farmers  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Government.  By  the  arrangement  in  ef- 
fect the  Estonian  mills  have  obtained  complete  elimination  of  competition 
on  the  part  of  imported-  flour  while  the  Estonian  farmers  are  guaranteed  a 
market  for  their  wheat  at  fixed  prices,  which  are  practically  100  per  cent 
higher  than. the  world  market  prices,  for  the  corresponding  grades  and 
quality  of  foreign  wheat. 

Following  are.  the  outstanding  features  'of  the  contract  between  the 
Estonian  Ministry  for  Economic  Affairs  and  the  large  Estonian  flour  mills, 
for  the . nur chase  of  wheat  from  the-  Estonian  farmers  during  the  . 1931-32 
crop  year:  (a)  The  mills  agree  to  purchase  from -the  farmers  or  their  co- 

operative societies  such  quantities  of  domestic  wheat  -as  may  be  offered 
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for  sale  up  to  September  15,  1932}  (b)  the  sqf,  purchases  will  be  made  on 
the  condition  that  the  present  import  duty  on  wheat  flour  in  the  amount 
of  0.29  kroon  per  kilo  ($6.91  per  bbl.) , and  the  import  duty  on  whole 
wheat  in  the  amount  of  0.11  kroon  per  kilo  ($0.80  per  bushel),  will  not 
be  lowered;  (c)  the  price  to  be  paid  for  wheat  purchased  from  the  farmers 
during  the  1931-32  season  will  range  from  0.18  kroon  to  0.22  kroon  per 
kilo  ($1.31  to  $1.60  per  bushel)  at  the  point  of  delivery. 

At  the  same  time  the  mills  agree  not  to  increase  or  decrease  the 
price  of  domestic  wheat  flour  but  to  hold  it  at  its  present  level.  Prices 
of  wheat  flour  may  be  increased  only  in  case  increases  in  the  price  of 
wheat  on  the  world  market  take  place.  Stich  increases  in  price  must  be  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  wheat  prices.  In  the  event  of  a decline  in 
wheat  prices  on  the  world  market  the  millers  obligate  themselves  to  de- 
crease the  price  of  domestic  wheat  flour  proportionately.  The  increases 
and  decreases  in  the  prices  of  wheat  on  the  world  markets  are  computed  on 
the  basis  of  price  quotations  by  the  Hamburg  Exchange.  .The  above-mention- 
ed increases  or  decreases  in  the  price  of  domestic  flour  can  be  effected 
only  when  acting  in  cooperation  with  the  Ministry  for  Economic  Affairs. 

The  following  table  gives  the  Government-fixed  prices  at  which  the 
mills  in  Estonia  buy  all  of  the  domestic  crop  offered  by  producers; 


Government-fixed  prices  for  domestic  wheat  in  Estonia, 
crop  year  1931-32 


Grade 

: Height 

:per  unit 
:of  Hol- 
land sys- 
: tem 

Permissible  maximum 

Purchase  price 

Moisture 

Admixture : Sprouting 

Per  kilo 

Per 

bushel 

a/ 

: Pounds 

Per  cent 

Per  cent:  Per  cent 

Kroon 

Dollars 

Best « « o o • « » 

..rover  131 

15 

1.0  : 1.0 

0.22 

1.60 

i ....... 

. . : 128  131 

15 

1-5  • 2.0 

0.21 

1.53 

XX  o « f 9 • f a 

? , ; 125t131 

15 

2.5  : 3.0 

0.20 

1.46 

III. . . . . . . 

..:  122-125 

15 

3„5 • • 3.0 

0.19 

1 .39 

IV  ....... 

15 

4.0  : 4.0 

0.18 

1.31 

a/  Conversions  into  United' States  currency  made  at  par' ( one  Estonian 
kroon  equals  $0,268). 


3.  State  import  monopoly  - On  November  7,  1931,  the  Estonian  Gov- 
ernment passed  an  enabling  measure  authorizing  the  Government  to  take  com- 
plete charge  of  imports  of  certain  commodities  and  to  exercise  its  influ- 
ence upon  questions  pertaining  to  the  selection  of  countries  from  which 
such  imports  should  be  made.  The  law  also  authorized  the  Government  to 
delegate  whatever  rights  it  might  reserve  for  itself,  in  connection  with 
the  regulation  of  imports,  to  selected  private  firms  or  individuals. 
Statements  given  out  by  the  Government  concurrently  with  the  publication 
of  this  law,  pointed  out  that  the  intention  of  the  Government  is  to  regu- 
late imports  and  to  confine. such  imports  as  far  as  possible  to  countries 
which  purchase  Estonia’s  exports.  In  other  words,  by  limiting  imports  to 
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specific  countries  Estonia  hop>e.s.to  secure  for  itself  permanent  export  mar- 
kets for  the  goods  which  she  is  prepared  to  export.;  'The  law ‘of  November  7 
did  not  specify  how  this  end  .was  to  "be  brought  about  hut  lef  t the  details 
to  be  covered  in  the  form,  of-  special  regulations...;  . 

Accordingly  a second  law  was  passed ' on  November  7,  1931,  providing 
that  only  such  persons  or  firms  would  be ' allowed  to'  engage  in  the  import  y 
trade  as  had  secured  for  themselves  so-called  ” first-guild”  licenses  for  • 
the  year  1932.  This  law , automatically  made  it  impossible  for  numerous 
commission  merchants,  speculators,  agents  arid. small  firms  to  compete  in 
the  importation  of  merchandise,.  .'Subsequently  it  was  decreed  that _ the  im- 
portation of  certain  classes  of  commodities  would' he  subject  to  licenses 
to  be  secured  by  the  11  first-guild”  firms.  .The  list ‘of  commodities  tb 
which  the  above-mentioned  import  license  system  was  applicable  at  the  end 
of  June,  1932,  included  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  flour,  dried  apples, 
apricots,  peaches,  pears,  raisins  and  currants,  sugar,  potatoes,  beans, 
peas,  lupines, .vetches,  grits,  groats,  butter  substitutes,  lard,  fish, 
seeds,  tobacco,  honey,  malt,  ,hows , macaroni .and  vermicelli,  prunes  (pre- 
pared without  sugar),  hides  and  skins,  milk,  cream,  butter,  edible  fats, 
eggs,  and  a long  list  of  manufactured  products. 

4.  Export  bounty  on  hogs  and  bacon  - A law  enacted  in  Estonia  on 
March  26,  1930,  effective  April  14,  1930,  establishes  a subsidy  for  the 
promotion  of  hog  raising  and  bacon  exportation.  The  law  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a fund  to  be  used  for  the  promotion  of  hog  raising  and 
for  the  stabilization  of  bacon  prices.  This  fund  is  to  be .handled  by  the 
National  Mortgage  Bank  at  Tallinn.  Contributions  to  the  fund  are  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  hogs  exported  from  Estonia,  the  source  and 
amounts  of  the  contributions  being, as  follows: 

Per  hog  exported 


(1)  From  State  budgets  in  the 

period  1930-31  to  1935-36  $0.56 

(2)  From  State  taxes  assessed  against 

slaughter  houses  0.24 

(3)  From  export  slaughter  houses  .....  0 ,<•  9_6 

Total  ..  $1.76 


In  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  this  fund  is  to  be  used  the  law 
provides  that  40  per  cent  of  it  must  be  devoted  to  the.  promotion  of  hog 
raising  and  the  remaining  60  per  cent  to  the  stabilization  of  bacon 
prices.  A special  committee  was  appointed  to  supervise  the  promotion  of 
hog  raising.  Nothing  is  said  in  the  law  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  sub- 
sidy/- to  be  paid  in  order  to  stabilize  bacon  prices.  The  law  provides, 
however,  that  subsidies  are  to  be  paid  to  raisers  of  bacon  hogs  whenever 
the  market  price  of  first-grade  bacon  falls  below  the  standard  prices 
fixed  by  the  Government. 

Recent  reports  from  Consular  sources  in  Estonia  indicate  that  plans 
are  being  made  for  the  introduction  of  an  export  premium  on  butter.  De- 
clining exports  and  low  prices  for  butter  have  caused  serious  difficulty 
to  the  Estonian  dairy  industry,  which  is  heavily,  encumbered  with  loans. 
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5.  Exclusive  tariff  preferences  •with  other  Baltic  states  - Some 
measure  of  export  aid  has  presumably  also  been  afforded  to  Estonian  ex- 
porters of  farm  products  to  the  other  three  Baltic  States  (Latvia,  Lith- 
uania and  Finland)  by  the  arrangements  that  have  been  effected  from  time 
to  time  for  special  tariff  consideration  on  products  exported  from  these 
countries  to  each,  other.  In  general  the  tariff  policy  of  the  four  Baltic 
countries  (Estonia,  Latvia.,  Lithuania  and  Finland)  has  been  more  or  less 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  all  of  these  countries  were  formerly  a part 
of  the  Russian  Empire.  The  formation  of  an  economic  unit  out  of  the  three 
smaller  states,  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia,  has  been  frequently  dis- 
cussed but  has  never  materialized.  The  four  states  have,  however,  con- 
cluded a series  of  treaties  with  each  other  in  which  they  have  made  it  a 
practice  to  insert  a clause  providing  that  any  special  favors  granted  to 
each  other  would  not  be  extended  automatically  to  a third  country.  This 
clause  has  tended  to  restore  to  some  extent  the  freedom  with  which  commerce 
moved  between  those  areas  when  they  were  still  a part  of  the  old  Russian 
Empire.  This  exception  has  been  quite  generally  accepted  by  other  nations 
in  their  treaty  negotiations  with  the  Baltic  countries,  through  the  embodi- 
ment of  a so-called  "Baltic  clan.se"  reservation. 


FIITLA1TD 


Although  about  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  Finland  live  by  ag- 
riculture, Finland  is  not  agriculturally  self-sustaining.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  respect  to  cereals  and  grain  products,  of  which  consid- 
erable quantities  have  to  be  imported.  The  unsatisfactory  situation  which 
has  confronted  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  in  recent  years  has 
forced  the  Government  of  Finland  to  take  active  measures  towards  reliev- 
ing the  agricultural  situation  within  her  own  boundaries.  These  measures, 
as  far  as  price-influencing  legislation  is  concerned,  have  been  confined 
largely  to  tariffs  and  other  regulations  controlling  the  import  trade  in 
cereals . 

1.  Tariffs  - Finland  has  maintained  fairly  high  tariffs  on  agri- 
cultural products  for  several  years,  but  marked  increases  were  made  in  the 
duties  on  a number  of  products  during  1930  and  1931.  Some  of  the  agricul- 
tural commodities  affected  by  such  increases  were  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oat- 
meal, flour,  rice,  apples,  sugar,  tobacco,  live  animals,  meat  products, 
oleomargarine,  and  potatoes.  A Finnish  law  of  December  31,  1931,  provided 
for  numerous  changes,  mostly  increases,  in  the  import  duties  which  are  to 
be  levied  during  1932. 

Finland  endeavors  to  protect  her  wheat  milling  industry  by  levying 
duties  on  wheat  flour  imports  disproportionately  higher  than  those  im- 
posed on  imported  wheat.  During  1930,  for  example,  the  duty  on  wheat  was 
one  Finnish  mark  per  kilo  ($0.69  per  biishel  at  war)  and  on  wheat  flour  1.50 
Finnish  marks  per  kilo  ($3.36  per  bbl.).  Under  the  1931  tariff  the  duty  on 
wheat  flour  was  raised  to  2.10  Finnish  marks  per  kilo  ($4.70  per  bbl.) 
while  that  on  wheat  was  left  unchanged.  Late  in  1931  the  duty  on  wheat  was 
increased  to  1.25  Finnish  marks  per  kilo  ($0.86  per  bushel)  while  .the  duty 
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on  wheat  flour  was  raised  to  2.50  Finnish  marks  per  fkil.o . ($5 ,.60  per  bbl.) . 

On  the  "basis  of  four  and  one -half  "bushels  of  wheat  to  -a  barrel  of  flour 
it  can  "be  seen  that  the  flour  miller  , in  Finland  is  now  protected  by  a 
duty  equivalent  to  about  $1.24  per  bushel  on  the  wheat  equivalent  of  the 
flour  imported.. 

Finland  is  a party  to  a series  of  treaties  concluded  between  the 
four  Baltic  countries,  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  "Finland,  provid- 
ing for  reciprocal  concessions  in  the  duties  of  each  on  various  products 
coming  from  the  other,  thus  restoring  a measure  of  the  freedom  with  which 
trade  moved  between  those  countries  when  they  were  still  a part  of  the 
old  Russian  Empire  (see  Estonia,  page  86). 

2.  Milling  and  mixing  regulations  - For  certain  cereals  other 
than  wheat,  namely  rye  and  oats,  Finland  employs,  in  addition  to  the  tar- 
iff, more  direct  measures  of  import  restriction  in  the  form  of  milling 
and  mixing  regulations.  A law  of  September  20,  1931,  authorized  the  Gov- 
ernment to  fix  the  proportion  of  domestic  rye  to  be  used  in  milling  rye 
flour,  the  proportion  of  domestic  oats  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
oatmeal,  and  the  proportion  of  domestic  rye  flour  to  be  mixed  with  import- 
ed rye  flour.  Wheat  and  wheat  flour  were  not  included.  The  law  is  to  re- 
main in  force  until  January  1,  1936. 

The  new  law  authorizes  the  Government  at  the  beginning  of  each  crop 
year  to  fix  the  amount  of  domestic  rye  and  oats  that  must  be  used  in  mak- 
ing rye  flour  and  oatmeal , and  the  percentage  of  rye  flour  made  from  domes- 
tic rye  that  must  be  mixed  with  any  imports  of  rve  flour  before  the  import- 
ed product  can  be  placed  on  the. market.  -These  amounts  must  be  fixed  at 
such  a figure  as  will  guarantee  that  all  domestic  grain  which  fulfills  mill' 
ing  requirements  will  find  an  adequate  outlet  in  Finland. 

A feature  that  distinguishes  the  Finnish  law  from  similar  laws  en- 
forced in  many  of  the- other  European  countries  is  the  provision  that  the 
proportion  of  domestic  grain  to  be  used  may  not  be  fixed  at  such  a level 
as  will  increase  the  price  of  domestic  grains  above  that  of  the  customs 
cleared  value  of  the  foreign  product.  The  customs  cleared  value  of  the 
foreign  product,  of  course,  would  be  the  c.i.f.  price  plus  landing  charges, 
port  dues,  etc.,  and  the  tariff.  Thus,  what  these  mixing  regulations  come 
to,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  that  they  are  designed  to  guarantee  the  dis- 
posal of  all  of  a given  year*  s crop  of  domestic  rye  and  oats  in  the  domes- 
tic market  at  the  same  prices  at  which  imported  grains  would  sell  in  Fin- 
land. That  is  to  say,  they  are  designed  to  assure  that  the  current  duties 
of  approximately  80  cents  per  bushel  on  imported  rye  and  9 cents  per  bush- 
el on  imported  oats  shall  be  fully  effective- in  relation  to  prices  paid 
for  the  domestic  crop. 

In  accordance  with  this  law  the  proportion  of  .domestic  rye  to  be 
used  in  milling  rye  flour  has  been  fixed  at  30  oer  cent;  the  proportion 
of  domestic  oats  used  in  making  oatmeal  at  70  per  cent;  and.  the  proportion 
of  domestic  rye  flour  to  be  mixed  with  foreign  rye. flour  at  30  per  cent. 

The  State  is  authorized  to  change  these  percentages  or  to  suspend  them  en- 
tirely in  accordance  with  the  domestic  supply  situation.  Tne  law  also  pro- 
vides that  the  percentage  of  domestic  rye  flour  that  must  be  mixed  with 
the  imported  may  not  be  fixed  at -.a  figure.  that  will,  exceed ■ that  fixed  for 
the  mixing  of  domestic  with  imported  rye.  The  law  does  not  provide  for 
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the  compulsory  mixing  of  certain  amounts  of  domestic-made  oatmeal  with  im- 
ported oatmeal  hut  it  requires  all  importers  of  oatmeal  to  present  certif- 
icates showing  that  they  have  purchased  a quantity  of  domestic  oatmeal 
which  sustains  such  a percentage  to  that  imported  as  has  "been  provided  in 
the  law  for  the  use  of  domestic  oats,  i.e.,  70  per  cent  domestic  and  30 
per  cent  foreign. 

All  mixing  of  grains  and  rye  flour  must  "be  done  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  the  customs  authorities.  In  order  to  secure  the  certificates  re- 
quired to  import  oatmeal  the  importer  must  inform  the  Government  at  least 
a week  in  advance  of  customs  clearance  as  to  the  quantity  of  goods  to  he 
cleared,  the  probable  date  of  clearance,  the  name  of  country  of  origin  or 
trade-mark  used,  and  evidence  that  he  has  purchased  a quantity  of  domestic- 
made  oatmeal  that  corresponds  to  the  proportion  of  domestic  oats  used  in 
making  oatmeal. 


FRAITCE 


Maintenance  of  a strong  and  prosperous  agriculture  in  the  French 
national  economy  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the  French  Government,  and 
measures  designed  to  raise  the  prices  of  farm  products  have  accordingly 
had  a prominent  place  during  recent  years  in  French  plans  for  agrarian  re- 
lief. Although  French  agriculture  as  a whole  approaches  a self-suffic- 
iency basis,  France  is  on  an  import  basis  not  only  for  essential  raw  prod- 
ucts which  she  does  not  produce,  such  as  coffee,  cotton,  etc.,  but  also  for 
many  which  she  does  produce,  such  as  wheat,  corn,  meats,  tobacco,  various 
fruits,  etc.  Among  her  price  maintenance  measures,  therefore,  restrictions 
on  imports  have  been  of  particular  importance.  These  restrictions  have  in- 
cluded not  only  tariffs  but  also  such  supplementary  devices  as  milling  and 
mixing  regulations,  import  quotas,  import  licenses,  and  sanitary  restric- 
tions and  prohibitions.  Other  measures  include  production  premiums  and 
direct  price-fixing. 

1.  Tariffs  - France  maintains  a maximum  and  a minimum  schedule  of 
duties,  but  many  of  the  rates  which  she  imposes  fall  in  between  these  ex- 
tremes. The  minimum  rates  apply  to  all  countries  with  which  France  has 
most-favored-nation  agreements.  The  United  States  does  not  have  such  an 
agreement  with  France.  With  respect  to  agricultural  products,  the  United 
States  nevertheless  obtains  the  benefit  of  the  minimum  rates  for  the  great- 
er part  of  the  exports  to  that  market,  including  such  items  as  wheat,  wheat 
flour,  corn,  oranges,  apples,  raisins,  prunes,  lard,  oleaginous  raw  mater- 
ials, certain  vegetable  oils,  oil  cake,  hops,  and  still  other  products. 

There  are,  however,  a number  of  items,  including  oats,  barley,  rye,  buck- 
wheat, rice,  eggs,  certain  legumes,  sugar,  potatoes,  and  others,  which  are 
subject  to  the  maximum  rates.  Still  other  products,  such  as  margarine,  cer- 
tain edible  fats,  certain  kinds  of  cheese,  certain  grass  seeds,  certain  veg- 
etable oils,  wool  and  wool  grease,  pay  rates  lower  than  the  maximum  but 
higher  than  the  minimum.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  agricultural  products 
are  permitted  free  entry  into  France.  Among  them  are  such  important  items 
of  American  agricultural  exportation  as  cotton  and  tobacco,  the  latter  being 
free,  however,  only  when  imported  by  the  government  tobacco  monopoly.  Hemp, 
flax  and  some  other  items  e.re  also  admitted  free. 
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France  has  long  maintained  dutios  on  most  agricultural  products  as  . 
a means  of  strengthening  domestic-  agriculture  and  has  thus  "been  able  to 
maintain  a position  approaching  national  self-sufficiency  with  .regard  to 
foodstuffs,  nevertheless,  she  imports  substantial  quantities  of  some 
foodstuffs,  especially  cereals,  and  is  thus  in  a position  where’  tariffs 
and  other  import  restrictions  can.be  employed  to  raise  domestic  prices  of 
such  products.  These  restrictions  she  has  been  tightening' markedly  during 
the  past  two  or  three  years. 

The  post-war  period  began  with  a system  of  prohibitions  .and  licens- 
ing of  imports  of  many  products,  including  cereals  and  grain  products  in 
order  to  afford  protection  to  French  industry  under  the  abnormal  condi- 
tions of  the  time.  For  most  products  this  system  soon  gave  way,  to  a sys- 
tem of  tariff  coefficients  by  which  the  specific  duties  were1  multiplied 
by  coefficients  worked  out  on  an  automatic  basis  designed  to  stabilize  the 
protective  effects  of  the  rates,  though  the  earlier  restrictions  continued 
some  time  longer  for  .agricultural  products.  From  1921,  however,  prohibi- 
tions and  licensing  of  imports  of  agricultural  products  ceased,  and  in  suc- 
ceeding years,  the  coefficient  system  became  applicable  also  to  them. 

On  April  6,  1926,  the  duties  on  practically  all  products  were  in- 
creased by  30  per  cent,  but  the  coefficient  system  was  continued.  On 
August  14,  1°26,  a new  law  was  passed  whereby  the  duties  then  payable  un- 
der the  coefficient  system  plus  the  30  per  cent  increase  of  April  S.  were 
increased  by  a further  30  per  cent.  The  result  of  these  measures  was  a 
general  increase  in  the  protection  of  French  industries,  including. agri- . 
culture.  In  1927,  France  negotiated  a new  commercial  treaty  with  Germany 
and  the  government  took  that  occasion  to  stabilize  the  tariff  schedule, 
with  the  rates  generally  raised  above  earlier  levels.  In  this  revision, 
increased  duties  on  agricultural  products  had  a prominent  place.  While 
there  has  been  no  general  upward  revision  in  the  French  tariff  since  1927, 
the  duties  on  a wide  range  of  commodities,  including  farm  products,  have 
been  increased  sporadically  from  time  to  time.  A reference  to  some  of  the 
outstanding  tariff  changes  during  the  past  year  (1931)  will  serve  to  indi- 
cate the  current  trend  in  France. 

On  February  10,  1931,  the  duties  on  sugar  and  sugar  products  were 
materially  increased.  The  new  rates  were  not  announced  until  April  15 
but  were  made  retroactive  to  February  10.  The  increase  applied  to  raw  and 
refined  sugar,  molasses,  confectionery  prodiicts,  condensed  milk  containing 
sugar,  and  to  fresh  and  dried  sugar  beets.  On  July  16  the  general  rates 
on  sugar  were  doubled.  Up  to  that  time  both  the  maximum 'and  the  minimum 
rates  on  sugar  were  the  same.  On  refined  sugar,  the  maximum  rate  (which 
applies  to  sugar  from,  the  United  States)  was  increased  from  170  to  340 
francs  per  100  kilos  ($3.02  to  $6.04  a 100  pounds).  Meanwhile,  on  March  27, 
1931,  the  duties  had  been  materially  increased  on  live  hogs,  fresh  and 
chilled  pork,  salted  bacon  (in  raw  state),  bacon,  hams,  ribs,  and  a number 
of  manufactured  pork. delicacies , following  several  upward  revisions  in  the 
rates  on  pork  and  pork  products  of  earlier  date.  On  October  8,  1931,  the 
duty  on  hops  was  increased  from  250  to  80 0 francs  per  100  kilos  ($4.45  to 
$14.22  a 100  pounds)  under  the  maximum  tariff  and  from  135  to  400  francs 
per  100  kilos  ($2.29  to  $7.11  a 100  pounds)  under  the  minimum  tariff . On 
April  21,  1932,  the  French  import  duties  on  dried  prunes  were  doubled. 

The  new  minimum  rates  of  duty  on  dried  prunes,  applying  to  imports  from  - 
the  United  States,  are  a.s  follows:  on  prunes  packed  80  or  less  per  half 

kilo,  and  on  prunes  in  boxes  or  cases,  whatever  the  size  of.  the  fruit, 
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160  francs  per  100  kilos  gros-s  (-$2.84  a 100  pounds);  on  all  other  dried 
prunes,  120  francs  per  100  kilos  gross  ($2.13  a 100  pounds). 

The  duties  on  practically  all  grains  and  grain  products  have  keen 
revised  upward  on  numerous  occasions  in  recent  years,  and  the  year  1931 
saw  further  increases  in  them...  The  minimum,  duty  on  wheat,  for  example, 
has  keen  increased  from  19.6  cents  per  kushcl  on  January  1,  1927,  to  85.4 
cents  per.  kushel  at  the  present  time  (July  1,  1932),  this  latter  rate  hav- 
ing become  effective  on  May  22,  1930.  This  rate  applies  to  wheat  from  the 
United  States.  Until  July  16,.  1931,  the  minimum,  and  general  rates  on 
grain  and  grain  products  were  the  same.  On  that  date  a new  law  increased 
(in  most  .cases  doubled)  the  general  rates  on  a long  list  of  products,  in- 
cluding grain  and  flour,  but  left  the  minimum,  rates  unchanged.  The  gener- 
al rate  on  wheat  is  now  $1.71  per  bushel.  This  same  law  also  increased 
the  general  rates  on  certain  live  animals  and  on  eggs.  On  April  28,  1931, 
the  duty  on  rye  and  rye  flour  .was  increased  from.  21  to  35  francs  and  from 
35  to  70  francs  per  100  kilos  (from  $0.21  and  $0.35  per  bushel  and  from 
$0.62  to  $1.24  per  100  pounds),  respectively . As  mentioned  above,  the  gen- 
eral rate  on  rye  and  rye  flour,  was  the  same  as  the  minimum,  rate  until  July 
16,  1931,  when  the  general  rates  were  doubled.. 

As  a further  defensive  measure  against  foreign  competition  the  French 
Government  on  November  16,  1931,  established  a system,  of  so-called  "compen- 
satory exchange  surtaxes"  by  means  of  which  a special  duty  or  tax  is  imposed 
on  all  goods  imported  from  countries  with  depreciated  exchange.  The  amount 
of  the  special  compensatory  tax  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  exchange  de- 
preciation in  the  country  of  origin.  It  is_  to  be  at  a certain  percentage 
ad  valorem.  Up  to  the  middle  of  January  1932,  the  exchange  surtax  had  been 
applied  to  thirteen  countries. 

2.  Milling  regulations  - In  common  with  several  other  European 
countries  France  has  been  attempting  for  several  years  to  control  and  reg- 
ulate the  competition  of  foreign  wheat  in  the  domestic  market  by  limiting 
the  amount  of  imported  wheat  that  may  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bread 
flour.  The  beginning  of  the  present  regime  of  milling  restrictions  in 
France  dates  back  to  the  enactment  on  November  30,  1929,  of  an  enabling 
act  giving  the  government  the  authority  to  compel  millers  to  use  a fixed 
percentage  of  domestic  wheat  in  their  milling  activities.  In  accordance 
with  this  act  the  French  Government  on  December  15,  1929,  prohibited  all 
millers  from  using  more  than  3 per  cent  foreign  wheat  in  the  manufacture 
of  wheat  flour.  This  percentage  has  been  changed  from  time  to  time  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  domestic  supply  and  price  situation.  At  the  close  of 
1931  it  was  3 per  cent;  bat  It  was  subsequently  increased  at  short  inter- 
vals until,  as  late  as  June,  1932,  it  stood  at  50  per  cent.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  law  applies  to  foreign  wheat  and  not  to  wheat  imported 
from  the  French  possessions  in  North  Africa.  Wheat  from  the  latter  areas 
is  subject  to  special  quota  restrictions  (see  Import  Qqotas) . 
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FRANCE:  Fixed -minting  .percentages  for  domestic 

arid,  foreign'  wheat , 1929-1932  a / 


Date  of  change  : : : 

-i  - ± ^ 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

December  15,  1929  

97 

3 

June  26, : 1930  .'.V,.  i ... . 

■ 90 

10 

April"  15,  1931  

85 

80 

15 

April  18,  1931  .......  F. . 

20 

April  28,  1931  

75 

25 

June  17,  1931  

70 

30 

July  1 , 1931 

75 

25 

July  4,  1931  

. 80 
85 

20 

July.  10,  1931  

15 

July  25,  1931  

90 

10 

November  24,  1931'-...' 

97 

• 3 

January  30,  1932  

90 

10 

February  9,  1932  ; 

85 

15 

February  12,  1932  

80 

20 

February  24,  1932  

75 

25 

March  16,  1932  ..... 

70 

30 

March  21 , 1932  

65 

35 

March  26,  1932  

60 

40 

LAoril  2,  1932' 

55 

45 

May  6,  1932  

. 60 

40 

May  24,  1932  

55 

45 

May  28,  1932  

50 

55 

50 

June  17.  1932  

45 

for  .wheat  and  rye 


flour. 


liotwithst adding  this  rigid  control  over  the  amount  of  foreign  wheat 
that  can  he  used  in  milling,  considerable  quantities  are  said  to  have  been 
used  in  excess  of  the  stipulated  percentage.  The  original  law  applied  only 
to  wheat  used  in  t^e  manufacture  of  flour,  and  all  wheat  declared  for  a pur- 
pose other  than  human  consumption  (animal  feed,  seeding,  etc.)  could  be  im- 
ported freely.  It  was  found  that  much  of  the  wheat  imported  in  this  manner 
found  its  way  to  the  mills  and  was  used  for  mixing  with,  domestic  wheat.  In 
order  to  strengthen  the  enforcement  of  this  device  the  government  on  Fov- 
ember  10,  1931,  issued  a decree  requiring  that  all  wheat-  imported,  into 
France  for  purposes  other  than  for  human  consumption  be  colored  so  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  flour.  -Moreover,  the  en- 
tire trade  in  wheat  arid  wheat  flour  has  now  br-en  placed  under  a licensing 
system  whereby  imports  cannot  be  made  excewt  under  licenses  issued  by  the 
Government  (see  import  licensing). 

3.  Import  quotas  - Meanwhile  France  had  already  begun  to  fix  def- 
inite quotas  on  other  agricultural  (as  well  as  industrial)  products.  These 
quotas  were  fixed,  however,  in  absolute  amounts  rather  than  on  the  percent- 
age principle  employed  for  regulating  the  imports  of  wheat.  From  September 
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30,  1931,  the  Government  was  authorized  to  set  definite  quotas  on  imports. 
Among  the  various  agricultural  products  for  which  siich  quotas  have  "been 
established  "by  subsequent,  decrees  are;  livestock,  fresh,  chilled  and  froz- 
en meats;  prepared  and  canned  meats;  butter;  milk,  cheese;  condensed  milk; 
poultry  and  poultry  products;  sugar;  hops,  flax;  green  peas  and  beans; 
fresh  carrots  and  fresh  tomatoes. 

Ho  separate  quotas  were  fixed  for  particular  countries  at  first, 
the  quota  limitation  applying  only  to  total  imports  that  might  be  brought 
from  all  swurces.  After  October  9,  1931,  however,  when  the  list  of  agri- 
cultural products  subject  to  quotas  was, greatly  lengthened,  the  manner  of 
enforcing  the  quotas  was  modified.  Special  quotas  were, then  fixed,  for 
the  countries  most  concerned,  a residue  being. left  for  other  countries. 
Under  that  system  no  individual  licenses  were  issued,  and  imports  were,  re- 
ceived as  long  as  the  quota  was  not  exhausted. 

Though  the  inports  of  wheat  from  the  French  possessions  in  North 
Africa  are  exempt  from  the  general  milling  percentage  restrictions  apply- 
ing to  foreign  wheat,  the  amounts  that  may  be  imported  from  those  area.s 
are  re  minted  by  legislative  procedure.  Quotas  are  established  for  Algeria, 
Tunis,  and  Morocco  and  these  amounts  may  be  imported  into  France  free  of 
duty.  Once  each  year,  usually  late  in  May  or  early  in  -Tune,  the  French 
Government  estimates  the  total  amount  of  wheat  which  may  be  imported  from 
these  areas  free  of  duty.  When  this  amount  has  been  determined  decrees  are 
issued  specifying  the  exact  amounts  that  may.  be  imported  during  specified 
periods  from  each  of  the  three  areas.  Although,  once  in  the  French  market, 
this  wheat  takes  the  same  status  as  domestic  wheat  so  far  as  the  general 
mixing  regulations  are  concerned,  article  5 erf  the  law  of  "November  30,  1929, 
(see  Milling  Regulations)  contains  the  provision  that  the  French  Minister 
of  Agriculture  can  determine  by  decree  the  percentage  of  "hard"  wheat  of 
Algerian,  Tunisian  and  Moroccan  origin  to  be  used  compulsorily  by  manufac- 
turers in  making  "semolina  and  such  wheat  preparations  as  noodles,  spaghet- 
ti and  all,  kinds-  of  Italian  paste"  . 

4.  Import  licensing  - In  general  it  was  found  that  the  quota  sys- 
tem had  the  grave  disadvantage  of  producing  a rush  of  imports  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a quota  period.  Accordingly,  by  a decree  of  November  19,  1931, 
a sj^stem  of  licensing  for  imports  of  agricultural  products  was  authorized. 

Of  its  application  to  whea.t  and  wheat  and  ,mre  flour,  mention  has  already 
been  made.  Subject  to  certain  exceptions  to  be  determined  by  a special 
committee,  importers  must  now  first  obtain  a license  before  they  can  im- 
port any  of  the  products  "to  be  designated"  as  subject  to  the  licensing  re- 
quirement. These  licenses  are  to  be  issued  so  as  to  permit  imports  in  pro- 
portion to  actual  imports  during  the  period  January  1,  1930  to  September  30, 
1930.  The  new  measure,  therefore,  is  a combination  of  the  quota  and  import 
license  plan.  The  law  contains  no  provisions  as  to  the  countries  from  which 
the  commodities  may  be  imported  (except  that’  the  national  quotas  fixed  be- 
fore the  new  system  was  instituted  are  still  in  force  for  the  products  to 
which  they  were  made  applicable) , but  discrimination  between  foreign  coun- 
tries is  possible,  since  the  application  for  a license  must  contain  full 
particulars  as  to  origin,  etc. 
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As  already  indicated  under  "milling  regulations"  the  French  Govern- 
ment found  it  necessary  to  augment  the  extent  of  the  control  which  it  was 
exercising  over  the  import  trade  :in  cereals.  Accordingly  on  November  11, 
1931,  the  government  issued  a decree  stipulating  that  until  further  notice 
importers  and  millers  could  not  purchase  foreign  wheat  except  under  a.  li- 
cense granted  "by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  new  decree  also  pro- 
vided that  the  quantity  of  wheat  imported  should  not  exceed  that  mentioned 
in  the  license:  and  that  importers  could  sell  foreign  wheat  only  to  millers. 
The  importer  must  he  able  to  account  for  the  wheat  at  all  times  either  hy 
showing  that  it  is  still  in  his  warehouse  or  hy  showing  a miller' s license 
to  account  for  its  sale.  The  millers,  in  turn,  are  prohibited  from  selling 
foreign  wheat  except  hy  special  authorization  of  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture. They  must  at  all  times  he  prepared  to  account  for  the  quantity  pur- 
chased either  hy  showing  that  it  is  still  in  their  possession  or  has  been 
milled  in  accordance  with  the  quota  law  of  November  30,  1929. 

A further  obstacle  to  the  sale  of  foreign  bread-making  grain  in 
France  was  created  hy  the  French  governmental  decree  of  February  14,  1932, 
which  established  a system  of  import  licenses  and  restrictions  in  regard 
to  the  importation  and  sale  of  wheat  and  rye  flour  similar  to  that  emplojr- 
ed  for  wheat.  Such  flour  can  be  imported  only  when  import  permits  have 
been  secured  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  French  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. After  importation  the  flour  may  be  sold  only  to  a miller  or 
baker.  Such  foreign  flour  may  hot  be  sold  or  used  for  bread  making  or  for 
other  alimentary  purposes  except  in  proportion  to  the  established  milling 
quota  for  foreign  grain.  (See  "Milling . regulations"  above.)  It  is  stated 
that  the  purpose  of  these  permits  is  to  facilitate  the  enforcement  of  the 
milling  regulations  and  not  to  restrict  imports  from  an y particular  country 
by  refusing  to  issue  an  import  license. 

As  an  additional  measure  of  protection  to  the  French  export  indus- 
tries the  government  decreed  on  December  3,  1931,  that  importers  must  se- 
cure a special  license  for  imports  from  countries  maintaining  any  sort  of 
control  over  their  exchange.  It  was  held  that  the  official  control  over 
exchange  by  various  countries  was  acting  disadvantageously  to  the  French 
export  trade  and  that  French  exporters  were  encountering  difficulties  in 
collecting  payments  for  merchandise  sold  to  those  countries.  The  purpose 
of  this  special  license  requirement,  therefore,  is  to  protect  the  interests 
of  French  exporters  in  countries  where  such  exchange  control  may  interfere 
with  prompt  payment  for  French  exports.  A second  article  in  this  decree 
specified  that  intermini sterial  decisions  would  designate  the  countries 
to  which  these  conditions  wov.ld  apply.  The  only  country  for  which  such 
licenses  is  required  up  to  the  present  time  (April,  1932)  is  Estonia. 

5.  Flax  and  hemp  subsidies  - By  laws  enacted  on  -July  5,  1931  and 
March  2,  1932,  respectively,  the  French  Government  subsidizes  the  domestic 
flax  and  hemp  industries.  Intended  to  encourage  French  production  and 
.manufacture  of  flax,  the  first  law  provides  for  an  annual  credit  of 
60,000,000  francs  ($2,400,000)  for  six .years,  to  be  distributed  annually, 
in  the  form  of  premiums  to  manufacturers  of  flax  of  local  origin.  This  in- 
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dustry  has  "been  in  a very  unsatisfactory  condition  since  the  war,  owing 
largely  to  competition  from  Russia,  and  the  law  was  expected  to  aid  in 
placing  it  once  more  on  a sound  economic  basis.  Similarly,  the  hemp  law 
of  March  2,  1932,  provides  for  an  annual  appropriation  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  hemp  growing. 

The  law  of  July  5,  1931,  provides  for  the  payment  of  two  premiums, 
one  for  production  and  one  for  export.  The  production  premium  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  July  15,  1932,  is  3.90  francs  per  kilo  (7  cents  a 
pound)  of  fiber.  The  premium,  however,  was  not  to  be  paid  if  the  price 
of  Ho.  4 first  quality,  ground-retted  Russian  flax  on  the  Lille  HI ax  Ex- 
change exceeded  6.60  francs  per  kilo  (12  cents  a.  pound).  While  the  law 
of  July  5,  1931,  also  jjrovided  f0r  the  payment  of  an  export  premium  on 
unmanufactured  flax,  the  amount  of  the  premium  was  not  fixed  until  Dec- 
ember 24,  1931.  On  that  date  a Ministerial  Order  placed  the  export  prem- 
ium at  francs  2.60  per  kilo  (4.6  cents  per  pound) . The  export  premium 
will  be  distributed  to  the  growers  by  the  agricultural  associations.  In 
case  the  grower  does  not  export  directly  the  middleman  must  make  his  ap- 
plication for  the  premium  through  an  agricultural  association  and  prove 
that  he  has  already  paid  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  export  premium  to  the 
grower. 

Under  the  law  of  March  2,  1932,  a fund  of  6 million  francs  ($240,000) 
will  be  appropriated  annually  for  six  years  for  the  encouragement  of  hemp 
growing.  This  fund  will  be  used  for  paying  production  premiums  to  hemp 
growers,  the  amount  of  which  has  not  yet  been  determined.  A central  Board 
of  Control,  consisting  of  officials  and  representatives  of  the  growers  and 
hemp  spinners,  will  administer  the  distribution  of  the  premiums.  The  law 
also  provides  for  the  obligatory  utilization  of  a certain  percentage  of  do- 
mestic hemp  in  manufacturing.  This  percentage  has  not  been  fixed  as  yet. 

The  area  planted  to  hemp  in  France  has  been  declining  steadily  since  the 
war  due  to  foreign  competition  from  Italy,  Belgium,  and  British  India.  The 
new  legislation  is  designed  not  only  to  prevent  the  abandonment  of  hemp 
growing  in  France,  but  also  to  proteot  the  farm  workers  who  find  gainful 
occupation  during  the  winter  months  in  the  various  manipulations  such  as 
retting,  dressing  and  stripping,  to  which  hemp  must  be  subjected  in  the 
process  of  harvesting  and  preparation  for  the  mill. 

6.  Sugar  -price  maintenance  - Another  instance  of  a recent  attempt 
in  France  to  stabilize  the  price  of  an  agricultural  product  is  afforded  in 
the  case  of  sugar.  In  this  case,  the  government  was  not  directly  involved, 
but  its  influence  in  encouraging  the  adoption  of  the  plan  by  the  various 
interested  parties  was  a considerable  factor.  A record  sugar-beet  crop 
in  1930  resulted  in  an  unusually  heavy  carryover  of  defined  sugar.  In 
order  to  maintain  prices  during  1931  in  the  face  of  this  surplus,  beet  pro- 
ducers and  sugar  manufacturers  entered  an  agreement  whereby  the  factories 
withdrew  170,000  metric  tons  of  sugar  from  the  market  and  the  growers  re- 
duced their  1931  beet  acreage  by  14  per  cent.  As  an  additional- aid  to  the 
domestic  sugar  beet  industry  the  French  Government  on  December  8,  1931, 
issued  a decree  limiting  the  importation  of  sugar  from  December  5,  1931, 
to  August  31,  1932,  to  32,000  metric  tons. 
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7.  Protection  of  chicory  'growing  by  -’tariff" -aftfl  ' mixing  regulations  - 
In  a number  of  European  countries  ground  chicory  root  is  employed  in 
coffee  making  for  replacing  -a  more  or  less  high  percentage  of  pure  ground 
coffee.  This  usage  has  made  possible  an  important  cultivation  of  chicory, 
primarily  for  this  purpose,  in  Northern  France  and  Belgium.  At  the  present 
time  French  growers  of  chicory  root  for  grinding  purposes  are  in  a diffi- 
cult position.  Owing  to  their  relatively  high  production  cost,  it  has  been 
impossible  for  them  to  compete  with  the  Belgian  chicory  even  on  the  French 
market.  Furthermore,  the  French  tariff  -rate  cannot  be  increased  because  of 
the  existing  commercial  treaty  with  Belgium.  ■ In  view  of  the  fact  that  soil 
conditions  do  not  permit  chicory  growers  to  shift  to  the'  cultivation  of 
other  products  the  French  Government  on  November  10,  1931-,  prescribed  by 
decree  that  manufacturers  of  ground  chicory  must  use  not  less  than  90  per 
cent  of  French  chicory  in  their  product. 

8.  Government  aid  to  the  hop  Industry  - Special  protection  to  the 
domestic  hop  industry  in  France  was  provided  for  in  a law  which  became  ef- 
fective on  October  9,  1931.  This  law  raised  the  duty  on  imported  hops  to 
prohibitive  levels  but  established  a quota  which  might  be  imported  at  a re- 
duced rate  of  duty.  The  amount  of  the  quota  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
amount  of  hops  which  cannot  be  supplied  by  domestic  producers.  While  it 

is  maintained  that  the  law  was  not  intended  to  be  discriminatory  it  ap- 
pears that  Czechoslovakia  alone  can  ship  hops  into  France  under  the  reduced 
rates  of  duty,  since  it  is  the  only  country  which  now  has  ah  organization 
of  the  hop  trade  capable  of  fulfilling  the  imposed  conditions.  In  the 
other  countries  that  export  hops  to  France,  such  as  Belgium  and  Germany,  as 
well  as  the  United  Stales,  the  hop  trade  would  have  to  solicit  special  gov- 
ernment administrative  measures  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  certifi- 
cates of  origin,  etc.,  before  being  able  to  share  the  contingent  which  may 
be  imported  at  the  reduced  rate  of  duty. 

■ The  law  of  October  9,  1931,  increased  the  import  duty  oh  hops  from 
250  to  800  francs  per  quintal  ($4.44  to  $14.22  per  100  pounds)  general, 
and  from  125  to  400  francs  per  quintal  ($2.22  to  $7.11  per  100  pounds) 
minimum.  The  decree  also  provides  that  a certain  quantity  of  hops  may  be 
imported  at  a rate  of  200  francs  per  quintal  gross  weight  ($3.56  per  100 
pounds)  on  condition  that  the  hops  are  packed  in  sealed  Containers  on  which 
trade  mark  and  origin  are  indicated,  and  that  the  shipment  is  accompanied 
by  a verification  certificate  controlled  .and  guaranteed  by  the  government 
of  the  country  of  origin.  A Supplementary  Ministerial  Order,  eifcctive 
October  9,  1931,  fixes  a contingent  of  1,984,000  pounds  which  can  be  im- 
ported at  the  reduced  rate  durinm  the  twelve  months  ending  October  9,  1932. 
Importers  have  to  obtain  an  import  license  in  order  to  import  under  this 
special  privilege.  The  quantity  which  may  be  imported  at  the  reduced  rate 
will  be  fixed  each  year  in  accordance  with  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
home  crop  and  the  needs  of  the  brewing  industry. 

9.  Price  maintenance  for  domestic  leaf  tobacco  - Not  only  the  im- 
portation and  sale  but  also  the  production  of  tobacco'  is  rigidly  controlled 
and  regulated  by  the  French  Government.  On  December  23,  1931,  the  govern- 
ment announced  the  prices  it  would  pay  for  domestic  leaf- tobacco  of  the 
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1931  crop.  The  announcement  listed  the  prices  that  would  he  paid  for  to- 
bacco from  each  producing  area,  by  variety,  quality,  and  grade.  These  are 
too  detailed  to  warrant  publication  herein.  In  general,  the  price  is 
fixed  for  first  quality  leaf  from  each  region.  The  prices  for  the  other 
qualities  in  that  region  are  then  given  in  percentages  of  the  price  of  the 
first  quality. 

10.  Sanitary  restrictions  and  -prohibitions  - During  March,  1932, 
certain  regulations  were  adopted  in  France  pertaining  to  the  importation 
of  fresh  fruit  into  that  country.  Briefly,  these  prohibit  entry  of  fruit 
from  the  United  States,  Australia,  Canada,  China,  -Japan,  Dew  Zealand,  and 
all  other  countries  where  San  Jose  scale  exists,  unless  it  is  accompanied 
by  a sanitary  certificate,  signed  by  an  authorized  government  inspector  in 
the  country  of  origin,  attesting  that  the  fruit  is  healthy  and  free  from 
diseases,  insects,  and  other  injurious  animals  likely  to  be  transmitted  to 
French  farms  or  orchards  and  that  the  fruit  inspected  is  free  from  the  San 
Jose  scale.  All  fruits  except  citrus  are  also  subject  to  sanitary  control 
on  arrival  in  France  and  infested  lots  will  be  either  destroyed  or  re- 
shipped. Fruit  imported  from  countries  other  than  those  affected  by  the 
decree  must  be  accompanied  by  a certificate  of  origin.  The  transit  of 
fresh  fruits  through  France  is  permitted  except  in  bulk.  The  entry,  or  in 
transit  entry,  of  fruit  into  France  can  take  place  only  through  the  ports 
of  Havre,  Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  and  Dunkirk  and  through  the  customs  office 
in  Paris . 

France  is  normally  one  of  the  largest  producers  of  apples  and  pears 
in  the  world  and  prior  to  the  1928-29  marketing  season  exports  of  these 
fruits  were  much  larger  than  the  imports.  However,  during  the  three  sea- 
sons, 1928-29  to  1930-31,  imports  of  apples  averaged  about  2,000,000  bush- 
els against  exports  of  750,000  bushels.  Pear  imports  in  this  period  av- 
eraged around  400,000  bushels  and  exports,  200,000  bushels.  In  short,  in 
this  period  France  became  a net  importer  of  apples  and  pears.  This  shift 
was  owing  to  the  smaller  French  crops,  particularly  the  1930  crop,  and  was 
accompanied  by  increased  shipments  of  American  apples  and  pears  to  France. 

Separate  figures  are  not  available  showing  the  importation  of  apples 
into  France  by  countries  during  this  period,  but  United  States  exports  to 
France  will  serve  to  show  the  trend  during  these  years.  In  1928-29  United 
States  apple  exports  to  France  amounted  to  51,500  barrels  and  80,000  boxes. 
In  1929-30  shipments  dropped  off,  but  they  increased  sharply  in  1930-31, 
with  the  small  French  crops,  to  ''131,000  barrels  and  677,000  boxes.  The 
French  apple  and  pear  crop  in  1930  amounted  to  only  66,000,000  bushels  or 
less  than  half  a normal  crop.  In  1931  the  crop  reached  143,000,000  bush- 
els but  the  American  production  was  also  large,  especially  apples,  and  in- 
stead of  shipments  from  the  United  States  declining  they  increased  about 
56  per  cent  over  1930-31.  Up  to  March  1,  1932,  apple  shipments  had  amount- 
ed to  364,000  barrels  and  576,000  boxes.  Consequently,  the  heavy  French 
imports  this  season  have  offered  more  competition  to  French  fruit  than  in 
former  years.  The  situation  wa.s  further  aggravated  by  the  large  quantity 
of  low  quality  fruit  which  was  landed  in  France  and  which  competed  directly 
with  domestic  stocks. 
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11.  Subsidization  of  olive  growing  - A law  of  April  7,  1932,  pro- 
vides for  an  annual  fund  of  3.5  million  francs  (around  '$600,000  at  par)  to 
"be  spent  for  the  subsidization  and  the  encouragemerit  of  olive  growing. 

The  subsidy  will  be  distributed  in  the  form,  of  premiums  per  tree.  The  law 
provides  .that  all  trees,  whether  productive  or  non-productive,  will  receive 
a premium  each  year,  under  the  condition  that  they  are  properly  taken  care 
of.  The  amount  of  the  basic  premium  will  be  fixed  every  year  by  special 
decree  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Twice  this  basic  premium  will  be 
paid  during  ten  consecutive  years  in  the;  case  of  trees  which  are  cut  close 
to  the  ground  and  of  which  the  re-growth  is  trimmed  in  such  a way  as  to  as- 
sure future  productivity.  Three  times  the  basic  premium  will  be  paid  dur- 
ing fifteen  consecutive  years  for  every  newly  planted  tree  provided  that 
the  proprietor  plants  at  least  25  trees  at  once  in  normal  distances. 
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In  Germany  government  intervention  in  support  of  domestic  agricul- 
ture has  long  been  on  outstanding  phase  of  national  economic  policy,  For 
many  years  the  government  has  sought  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  posi- 
tion of  agriculture  in  the  national  economy.  As  far  bac3:  as  1879  Germany 
returned,  after  a.  period  of  virtual  free  trade,  to  the  policy  of  agrarian 
protectionism  which  has  persisted  with  growing  intensity  since  that  time. 
Agricultural  price-supporting  measures  - at  least  as  exemplified  in  the 
tariff  - are  therefore  by  no  means  a recent  development  in  Germany.  In  re- 
cent years,  however,  - and  particularly  since  the  collapse  of  prices  in 
1929  - the  measure's  adopted  in  support  of  prices  of  agricultural  products 
(as  well  as  other  forms  of  agrarian  relief)  have  been  more  numerous,  more 
varied,  and  (barring,  perhaps,  the  period  of  the  World  War)  more  drastic 
than  at  any  previous  time.  ■ Pot  only  have  tariffs  on  agricultural  products 
reached  unprecedented  levels,  but  in  addition  a great  variety  of  other 
forms  of  restriction  on  imports,  as  well  as  aids  of  other  sorts,  has  come 
into  existence.  Because  of  the  extent  to  which  she  has  resorted  to  such 
measures,  and  also  because  of  her  actual  and  potential  importance  as  a mar- 
ket for  imported  agricultural  'products , Germany  is  accordingly  of  outstand- 
ing importance  among  the  countries  included  in  this  survey. 

At  the  present  time  (May,  1932)  German  government  intervention  on 
behalf  of  agriculture  includes  a high  protective  tariff;  milling  and  mix- 
ing regulations  designed  to  check  imports  of  bread,  grains  and  various  other 
farm  products  and  to  foster  consumption  of  home-grown  products  in  place 
thereof;  an  "import  certificate"  system'  designed  to  facilitate  exports  of 
certain  agricultural  products  lender  the  system  of  high  tariffs  and  to  e- 
qualize  the  benefits  of  the’  tariff  in  deficit  and  surplus  areas;  monopolis- 
tic control  of  corn  imports;  participation  in  the'  international  agreement 
for  restriction  of  sugar  exports  (the  so-called  Chadbourne  Plan)' and  in- 
ternal organization  of  the  sugar  beet  industry  for  that  and  other  purposes; 
and  many  other  activities,  some  of  them  not,  however,  of  a price-supporting 
character. 

1.  Tariffs  - Germany  has  been  or.e  of  the  foremost  exponents  of 
agricultural  protectionism  since  her  transition  from  a grain-exporting 
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to  a grain-importing  country  during  the  sixties  and  seventies  of  the  last 
century.  During  the  free  trade  era  of  the  middle  nineteenth  century  she 
had  reduced  her  duties  on  grain  until,  hy  1365,  she  had  definitely  aban- 
doned them,  along  with  most  of  her  other  agricultural  duties.  But  with 
the  shift  of  her  grain  farming  to  an  import  basis  in  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed, and  with  the  rapidly  growing  competition  from  the  newer  agricultur- 
al regions  of  the  world,  she  returned  to  a policy  of  agricultural  protec- 
tion - at  a time  when  her  growing  dependence  upon  imports  promised  to  make 
tarijff  duties  more  effective  in  raising  prices  of  home-grown  grain  than 
tToeyy%ave  been  previously.  In  1879  duties  were  re-imposed  on  grain,  and 
from  that  time  until  the  World  War  (except  for  a temporary  recession  in 
the  nineties)  the  policy  of  agrarian  protection  was  intensified. 

During  and  immediately  after  the  War  tariff  protection  was  dis- 
placed by  more  drastic  forms  of  trade  control.  During  war-time  all  for- 
eign commerce  was  subjected  to  direct  administrative  control;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  War  the  Versailles  treaty  deprived  Germany  of  freedom  of  action 
in  shaping  her  economic  policy.  Until  the  end  of  1925  her  tariff-making 
powers  were  severely  restricted;  and  in  order  to  control  foreign  trade  she 
hah  to  employ  other  means,  namely,  a system  of  import  and  export  licensing. 
In  October,  1925,  however,  the  entire  system  was  displaced  by  a highly  pro- 
tective tariff  wall,  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  present  tariff  re- 
gime of  Germany.  Notable  increases  in  tariff  rates  were  introduced  in  the 
case  of  important  agricultural  products,  including  livestock,  animal  and 
vegetable  oils,  sugar,  margarine,  cheese,  and  condensed  milk;  and  a series 
of  less  comprehensive  measures  restricting  imports  followed  during  the  next 
four  or  five  years.  In  1929,  livestock  products  and  grains  received  partic- 
ular attention. 

The  culmination  of  the  whole  movement  for  tariff  protection  came, 
however,  in  the  spring  of  1930.  On  April  18  a highly  protective  agrarian 
customs  program  went  into  effect.  The  Federal  Government  was  accorded  un- 
precedented and  far-reaching  powers  in  changing  agrarian  customs  tariffs 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  domestic  grain  prices  at  stipulated  high 
levels.  The  Government  was  empowered  to  increase  or  decrease  the  duties 
on  rye,  wheat,  barley,  oats  and  peas  in  accordance  with  fluctuations  in 
the  prices  of  these  products.  At  first  this  flexible  control  was  to  ex- 
tend only  until  March  31,  1931;  but  by  a law  dated  March  28,  1931,  the 
authorization  was  extended  for  another  j^ear,  until  March  31,  1932.  The 
law  of  March  28,  1931,  extended  the  authority  for  flexible  revision  of  dut- 
ies to  cover  all  agricultural  products  in  order  to  regulate  competition 
from  foreign  sources.  It  also  authorized  the  Government  to  modify  the  dut- 
ies on  breadstuffs  and  other  grains  and  beans  and  peas  so  as  to  check  in- 
creases in  the  prices  to  consumers. 

When  the  Government  was  first  given  extensive  tariff  rate-making 
powers  (on  April  18,  1930),  the  rates  on  livestock,  bread  grains,  flour, 
barley,  oats,  eggs,  sugar  beets,  hops,  grapes,  breeding  horses,  poultry, 
tallow,  and  wines,  were  immediately  increased,  and  the  annual  import  con- 
tingent on  duty-free  frozen  meats  was  abolished.  Thereafter,  no  extensive 
changes  were  made  in  the  German  import  duties  until  May  10,  1931,  when  the 
duties  were  increased  on  live  hogs,  fresh  meat,  bacon,  lard,  lentils,  beans, 
peas,  lupines,  vetch  and  oats.  On  individual  items,  however,  notably  on 
wheat  (of  which  more  will  be  said  below),  there  were  changes  in  the  duties 
from  time  to  time  during  this  period. 
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On  January  T9,  1933,  the  Government  was  authorized  to  increase,  im- 
port duties  against  countries  with'  depreciated  currencies  and  against 
those  discriminating  again St  German  goods.  A German  presidential  decree, 
effective  that  date,  authorized-  the  Government  to  establish  compensatory 
duties  to  he  levied" on  imports  from  countries  with  currencies .helow  gold 
parity.  The  decree  also  authorized  increased  duties  on  imports  from  coun- 
tries having  no  commercial  treaty  with  Germany  or  from  those  discriminat- 
ing against  German  exports.  The  application-  of  such  duties  could  he  post- 
poned, where  treaty  negotiations  are-  pending,  for  a maximum  of  six-months 
after  promulgation  of  changes. 

Simultaneously  with  the  issuance  of  the  decree  of  January  19,  1932, 
it  was  announced  that  there  would  he  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  hutter. 
Despite  a comparatively  high  duty,' -'unusually  large  imports  of  hutter  had 
come  into  the  German  market.  Within  the  space  of  a few  months  prices  had 
fallen  hv  over  30  per  cent.  The  provisions  of  the  new  decree  in  regard  to 
hutter  .are  as  follows:  (1)  On  hutter  imports  from  countries  having  a 
most-favored-nation  treaty  with  Germany  and  having  a currency  which  is  not 
depreciated,  the  duty  is  fixed  at  50  reichsmarks  per  100  Mlos  (5.4^  a 
pound)  up  to  the  amount  of  the  contingent  and  at  100  reichsmarks  per  100 
kilos  (10.. 8^  a pound)  on  the  amount  in  excess  of  the  contingent.  (2)  On 
hutter  imports  from  countries  having  a most-favored-nation  treaty  with 
Germany  hut  whose  currency  is  helow  gold  parity,  the  duty  is  fixed  at  50 
reichsmarks  (5.4^  a pound)  on  the  amount  of  the  contingent  and  at  136 
reichsmarks  (14.7^  a pound)  on  the  amount  in  excess  of  the  contingent. 

(3)  On  hutter  imports  from  countries  having  no  trade  treaty  with  Germany,, 
the  duty  is  fixed  at  170  reichsmarks  per  100  kilos  (18. -4^  a pound). 

Notwithstanding  the  large  measure  of  administrative  rate-making 
authority  possessed  by  the  Government  after  April,  1930,  the  only  revis- 
ion of  import  duties  up  to  January,  1932,  that  may  he  classified  as  a 
change  of  major  importance  was  that  of  May  10,  1931,  already  referred  to 
above,  affecting  live  hogs,  pork,  bacon,  lard,  and  mutton,  etc.  That  a 
more  extensive  use  of  its  rate-making  powers  was  not  ma.de  hy  the  Govern- 
ment was  due  to  several  causes . In  the  first  place,  duty  rates  were  al- 
ready at  a very  high  level,  being  prohibitive  in  some  instances.  Secondly, 
the  Government  was  forbidden  to  increase  rates  when  such  increases  would 
raise  the  index  number  of  the  cost  of  living.-  Last  and  most  important, 
the  Government  had  found,  and  was  applying,  other  devices  for  protecting 
agriculture  which  promised  to  he  more  effective  than  duties  alone.  Of 
these  latter  more  will  he  said  in  the  sections  that  follow.. 

2.  Tariff  and  milling  restrictions  on  wheat  imports  - At  the  pres- 
ent time  (May,  1932)  wheat  may  he  imported  into  Germany  under  three  rates 
of  duty.  Hirst  there  is  the  basic  duty  of  250  reichsmarks  per  metric  ton 
($1.62  a bushel).  Very  little  wheat,  however,  is  imported  at  this  rate 
since  the  Government  from  time  to  time  has  permitted  importation  at  re- 
duced rates  upon  the  fulfillment  of  certain  conditions.  Second,  there  is 
the  present  reduced  rate,  applicable  from  May  1,  1952,  to  -June  30,  19o2,of 
180  reichsmarks  per  metric  ton  C$1.17  a bushel)  on  a fixed  contingent  of 
wheat  imported  by  mills  that  were  using  imported  wheat  during,  the  second 
quarter  of  1930.  Lastly,  there  is  the  very  low  duty  of  ^0  reichsmarks  per 
metric  ton  (13^  a bushel)  applicable  to  wheat,  imported  hy  certain  mills  on 
the  basis  of  import  certificates  Issued  on  German  wheat  exports  under  a 
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so-called  Wheat  Exchange  Plan.  Similarly  varied  is  the  situation  in  re- 
gard to  the  mixing  and  milling  regulations.  The  basic  compulsory  quota 
for  domestic  wheat  is  at-  present  (-June,  1952)  97  per  cent.  This,  however, 
has  been  modified  for  certain  mills  under  certain  conditions.  At  the 
present  time  all  mills  importing  wheat  at  the  reduced  duties  of  180  and  20 
reichsmarks  per  metric-  ton  are  permitted  to  use  as  low  as  70  per  cent  do- 
mestic wheat  and  as  high  as  30  per  cent  foreign  wheat. 

The  foregoing  is,  very  briefly,  the  net  of  the  situation  as  of 
June,  1932.  It  is  the  outgrowth,  however,  of  a series  of  changes  in  the 
German  tariff  and  milling  restrictions  on  wheat  during  recent  years;  and 
it  will  be  necessary  to  trace  these  changes  in  order  to  make  the  present 
situation  clear  and  to  illustrate  the  variety  of  trade-control  measures  by 
which  it  has  been  sought  to  support  prices  of  domestic  wheat. 

As  already  noted,  Germany  has  for  many  years  levied  a tariff  on 
wheat  as  a phase  of  her  general  policy  of  protecting  home  agriculture. 

The  present  policy  of  bolstering  domestic  wheat  prices  by  a combination  of 
tariff  and  milling  restrictions  on  imports  began,  however,  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  "Wheat  Milling  Law  of  July  4,  1929" , and  the  subsequent  en- 
actment of  the  "Tariff  Revision  Law  of  April  15,  1930."  The  original  wheat 
milling  law  of  July  4,  1929,  authorized  the  Government  to  limit  the  imports 
of  grain  to  a fixed  proportion  of  the  total  milling  requirements  by  compell- 
ing the  use  of  a specified  percentage  of  domestic  wheat  in  milling.  The 
"Tariff  Revision  Law  of  April  15,  1930"  further  strengthened  the  wheat  con- 
trol policy  by  giving  the  Government  authority  to  revise  the  duty  on  wheat 
so  that  the  yearly  average  price  on  the  Berlin  produce  Exchange  would  not 
be  less  than  260  reichsmarks  per  metric  ton  ($1.69  a bushel).  Thus  the  Gov- 
ernment was  empowered  to  maintain  a minimum  yearly  average  price  for  wheat 
and  to  that  end  to  tighten  or  to  relax  the  import  restrictions  from  time  to 
time  as  circumstances  might  require. 

Eor  present  purposes  an  account  of  the  evolution  of  the  wheat  price 
and  trade  control  measures  now  in  force  in  Germany  may  begin  with  1929. 

With  the  rapid  downward  trend  of  wheat  prices  during  1929  the  Government 
initiated  a new  series  of  restrictions  on  imports.  On  July  10,  1929,  the 
duty  was  increased  from  50  reichsmarks  to  65  reichsmarks  per  metric  ton 
(32 (p-  to  42^  a bushel).  On  August  1,  under  authority  rf  the  Wheat  Milling 
Law  of  July  4,  the  minimum  percentage  of  domestic  wheat  to  be  used  in  mills 
was  fixed  at  40  per  cent.  Toward  the  end  of  September,  1929,  prices  showed 
a declining  tendency,  and  on  October  1,  a new  decree  was  issued  obliging 
mills  to  use  50  per  cent  domestic  wheat  in  milling  during  October  and  Nov- 
ember instead  of  the  40  per  cent  previously  in  effect.  A subsequent  exten- 
sion of  the  compulsory  quota  of  50  per  cent  from  the  original  date  of  ex- 
piration at  the  end  of  November  to  June  30,  1930,  together  with  an  increase 
in  the  tariff  on  wheat  on  February  10,  1930,  from  65  to  95  reichsmarks  per 
metric  ton  (42^  to  62 f,  a bushel),  served  to  stabilize  prices  at  a higher 
level  during  the  late  months  of  1929  and  early  in  1930.  On  March  27,  1930, 
the  duty  was  further  increased  to  120  reichsmarks  per  metric  ton  ( 78i  a 
bushel),  and  on  April  25,  1930,  it  was  again  increased  to  150  reichsmarks 
per  metric  ton  (97 ^ a bushel). 
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In  May,  1930,  the  Minister  of : Agriculture  announced,  that  the  com- 
pulsory quota  of  50  per  cent  domestic  wheat  would  not  he  reduced  until 
flour  mills  were  unable  to  secure  sufficient  quantities  of  domestic  wheat. 
By  the  latter  part  of  June,  1930,  prices  of  German  wheat  in  Hamburg  had 
risen  to  between  313  and  331  reichsmarks  per  ton  ($2.03  and  $2.15  a bush- 
el) . At  the  end  of  June',  when  stocks' of  domestic  wheat  were  practically 
exhausted  and  the  new  crop  was  not  yet  available,  the  Government  reduced 
the  compulsory  milling  percentage  for  July  from  50  to  30  per  cent.  As  new 
crop  wheat  became  avail. able  in  July,  prices  tended  downward  until,  at  the 
beginning  of  August,  the  Hamburg  market  was  offering  274  reichsmarks  per 
metric  ton  ($1.78  a bushel)  for  German  wheat.  On  August  1,  therefore,  the 
Government  increased  the  compulsory  milling  quota  from  30  to  40  per  cent, 
and  on  August  15  further  increased.' it  to  60  per  cent.  Domestic  wheat  was 
then  coming  on  the  market' in  increasing  quantities,  and  prices  in  Hamburg 
declined  to  as  low  as  230  reichsmarks  per  metric  ton  ($1.4-9  a bushel)  to- 
wards the  end  of  September.  Accordingly,  on  September  28,  the  duty  on 
wheat  was  increased  from  150  reichsmarks  to  185  reichsmarks  per  metric  ton 
($0.97  to  $1.20  a bushel),  and  on  October  1,  the  compulsory  milling  quota 
was  raised  to  80  per  sent. 

Prices  of  German  wheat  in  Hamburg  during  October,  1930,  remained 
low  in  comparison  with  the 'minimum  average  which  had  been  set  by  the  Gov- 
ernment ranging  around  237  reichsmarks  per  metric  ton  ($1.54  a bushel) . 
Accordingly,  on  October  26,  1930,  the  duty  on  wheat  was  increased  from  185 
to  250  reichsmarks  per  metric  ton.  This  increase  in  the  duty  was  the 
fifth  upward  revision  during  1930  -and  brought  the  duty  up  to  more  than 
twice  the  prevailing  world-price  level  for  wheat.  The  new  duty  in  fact 
was  even  higher  than  the  price  of  domestic  wheat  on  the  German  market. 
Subsequently,  the  compulsory  milling  quota  of  80  per  cent  was  extended  up 
to  the  end  of  March,  1931.  As  in  the  preceding  year,  it  was  announced 
that  the  milling  quota  would  not  be  reduced  until  the  gradual  exhaustion 
of  domestic  supplies  had  brought  about  a substantial  rise  in  price.  Under 
the  high  duty  and  the  high  milling  quota,  prices  of  domestic  wheat  in- 
creased until  by  January,  1931,  they  were  considerably  above  the  260 
reichsmarks  per  metric  ton  which  the  Government  had  set  nine  months  ear- 
lier as  the  minimum  average  to  be  maintained.  ITo  reduction  of  the  duty 
was  ordered,  as  it  was  felt  that  a considerable  further  rise  would  be  nec- 
essary to  offset  the  lower  prices  which  prevailed  during  the  earlier 
months  of  the  season.  But  the  compulsory  milling  quota  for  February  and 
March,  1931,  was  lowered  from  80  to  75  per  cent;  and  it  was  announced  that 
the  quota  from  April  1 to  May  31  would  be  65  per  cent,  and  from  June  1 to 
July  31,  50  per  cent. 

Meanwhile,  however,  stocks  of  German  wheat  declined  so  rapidly  that 
the  Government  became  concerned  lest  bread  prices  begin  to  rise.  In  order 
to  prevent  this,  it  was  decided  to  lower  the  milling  quota  for  April  and 
May  to  50  per  cent  instead  of  65  per  cent  previously  ordered.  Finding  the 
growing  shortage  still  inadequately  relieved,  the  Government  next  turned 
to  a new  measure  of  relaxation  of  import  barriers.  On  May  15,  1931,  it  is- 
sued a decree  whereby  all  mills  which  used  foreign  wheat  during  the  quarter 
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April— June , 1930,  were  allowed  to  import  during  the  succeeding  month  (i.e., 
up  to  -June  16,  1931,)  an  amount  of  wheat  not  to  exceed  20  per  cent  of  the 
total  quantity  of  wheat  (foreign  and  domestic)  milled  during  the  second 
quarter  of  1930,  at  a reduced  duty  of  200  reichsmarks  per  metric  ton  ($1.30 
a "bushel)  . A second  decree,  dated  June  11,  1331,  extended  to  July  15,  the 
period  during  which  the  reduced  duty  would  apply.  A third  decree  of  July 
14,  further  extended  the  period  to  July  31;  "but  the  amount  of  wheat  to 
which  the  reduced  duty  ^as  to  "be  applied  during  this  new  extension  was  de- 
creased from  20  per  cent  to  5 per  cent  of  the  total  foreign  and  domestic 
wheat  milled  during  the  second  quarter  of  1930. 

At  the  "beginning  of  August , 1931,  when  the  new  German  wheat  crop 
was  coming  on  the  market,  all  imported  wheat  once  more  "became  dutiable  at 
the  "basic  rate  of  250  reichsmarks  per  metric  ton  ($1.62  a "bushel).  More- 
over, the  compulsory  milling  quota  was  increased  for  the  first  15  days  of 
August  from  50  to  50  oer  cent.  On  August  15,  1931,  a decree  went  into  ef- 
fect increasing  the  quota  to  97  per  cent,  to  remain  in  effect  until  July 
31,  1932.  Up  to  May,  1932,  however,  there  had  "been  two  important  mitiga- 
tions of  this  requirement,  the  first  adopted  simultaneously  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  original  97  per  cent  quota  on  August  16,  the  second 
adopted  on  May  1,  1932. 

The  first  mitigation  was  effected  through  the  so-called  "Wheat  Ex- 
change Plan,"  adopted  on  August  15,  1331.  This  plan  made  it  possible  for 
German  mills  to  use  considerably  larger  percentages  of  foreign  wheat  and 
to  bring  it  in  at  a greatly  reduced  rate  of  duty,  provided  an  equivalent 
amount  of  domestic  wheat  were  exported,  the  purpose  being  to  facilitate 
the  exchange  of  domestic  soft  wheat,  of  which  Germany  normally  produces 
a surplus,  for  hard  wheat  which  she  needs  to  import  for  blending  purposes 
in  the  manufacture  of  flour.  The  mechanism  of  the  plan  involved  emplojr- 
ment  of  the  so-called  "import  certificate  system",  whereby  so-called  im- 
port certificates,  tenderable  in  lieu  of  cash  in  payment  of  import  duties 
on  wheat  (or  other  specified  products),  were  issued  to  exporters  of  wheat 
(or  of  other  products  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  system),  a scheme 
which  was  already  a familiar  feature  of  the  German  tariff  system.  (Eor 
further  details  concerning  the  import  certificate  system,  see  same  title, 
below)  . 

Under  the  Wheat  Exchange  Plan  it  was  provided;  (l)  that  on  all 
wheat  imported  before  August  1,  1932,  against  import  certificates  issued 
on  wheat  exported  prior  to  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1931,  the  duty  pay- 
able would  be  only  20  reichsmarks  per  metric  ton  (13 a bushel);  and  (2) 
that  although  the  basic  milling  quota  established  simultaneously  with  the 
adoption  of  the  Exchange  Plan  was  fixed  at  97  per  cent,  mills  importing 
wheat  under  the  Exchange  Plan  might  use  as  low  as  70  per  cent  domestic 
wheat  in  their  milling  mixtures,  provided  that  of  the  30  per  cent  foreign 
wheat  used,  27  per  cent  consisted  of  imports  counterbalanced  by  the  same 
amount  of  exports  and  only  3 per  cent  consisted  of  wheat  not  so  counter- 
balanced. Thus  any  mill  which  could  acquire  enough  import  certificates 
provided  it  were  a member  of  the  milling  consortium  subsequently  formed 
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(see  next  paragraph),  was  enabled  to  import  tip  to  37  per  cent  of  its  total 
requirements  at  the  low  duty  of  20  reichsmarks  per  ton-  (1.3^  a bushel)  , and 
a further  3 per  cent  of  its  requirements  at  the  full  duty  rate  of  250 
reichsmarks  per  ton  ($1.62  a "bushel). 

'"Early  i-n  September,  1931,  the  Deutsche  Get  re  ide  -Handel  sge  sell- 
schaft  (German  Grain  Trading  Company,  see  section  5,  "below)  and  the  United 
States  Grain  Stabilization  Corporation  concluded  a contract  for  the  pur- 
chase by  the  Grain  Trading  Company  of  7,500,000  bushels  of  American  hard 
wheat,'  delivery  of  whichrwas  to  be  made  in  nine  monthly  shipments.  The 
quantity  purchased  was  considerably  less  than  the  German  import  require- 
ments for  the  1931-32  crop  year,  so  that  there  still  remained  a large  mar- 
gin to  be  filled  by  imports  from  other  sources.  To  facilitate  the  utiliz- 
ation of  the  American  wheat  purchased  from  the  Grain  Stabilization  Corpor- 
ation (an  agency  of  the  U.  S.  Federal  Farm  Board),  a Consortium  of  German 
wheat  mills  was  founded  in  Berlin  on  October  19,  1931.  All  mills  using 
foreign  wheat  were  urged  to  become  members  of  this  Consortium.  By  a de- 
cree dated  October  27,  1931,  it  ^as  stipulated  that  only  mills  which  were 
members  of  this  Consortium  would  be  allowed,  under  the  Wheat  Exchange  Plan, 
to  use  foreign  wheat  up  to  30  per  cent  of  their  total  requirements. 

Moreover,  the  members  of  the  Consortium:  were  required  directly  or 
indirectly  to  purchase  50  per  cent  of  their  requirements  of  foreign  wheat 
from  the  German  Grain  Trading  Corporation  in  the  form,  of  hard  winter  wheat 
with  the  added  proviso,  however,  that  no  mill  would  be  obliged  to  use  hard 
winter  wheat  in  the  ratio  of  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity 
milled.  Thus  the  not  of  the  situation  was  apparently  this;  That  those 
mills  which  were  using  anywhere  between  20  and  30  per  cent  foreign  whea.t 
in  their  milling  mixtures  were  not  compelled  to  use  Farm  Board  wheat  in 
the  ratio  of  more  than  10  per  cent  of  their  total  requirements;  whereas 
those  mills  using  foreign  wheat  up  to  20  per  cent  of  their  total  require- 
ments had  to  purchase  no  less  than  half  of  it  from,  the  Grain  Trading  Cor- 
poration. Only  mills  belonging  to  the  Consortium,  were  allowed  to  purchase 
the  Farm  Board  wheat  held  by  the  Grain  Trading  Corporation. 

By  the  end  of  March,  1932,  very  little  wheat  was  being  imported  at 
the  reduced  rate  of  20  reichsmarks  per  ton  (I3<z?  a bushel)  because  the  sup- 
ply of  import  certificates  issued  for  that  purpose  on  exports  of  domestic 
wheat  prior  to  December  31,  1931,  had  been  practically  exhausted.  It  was 
estimated  at  the  end  of  Warch  that  Germany  would  have  to  import  at  least 
200,000  tons  (7,500,000  bushels)  more  of  wheat  before  the  new  crop  became 
available . 

To  meet  the  situation  the  Government  returned  to  the  expedient  of 
a year  earlier.  On  April  29,  1932,  a decree  was  issued  providing  that, 
effective  May  1,  1932,  the  duty  on  wheat  would  be  reduced  for  mills  which 
were  using  foreign  wheat  during  the  second  quarter  of  1930,  from  the  oasic 
level  of  250  reichsmarks  per  metric  ton  to  180  reichsmarks  per  metric  ton 
(from.  $1.62  to  $1.17  a.  bushel),  for  a quantity  of  wheat  equal  to  15  per 
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cent  of  the  total  wheat  (foreign  and  domestic)  milled  by  such  mills  dur- 
ing the  second  quarter  of  1930.  This  reduction  in  the  duty  on  the  quan- 
tity of  wheat  specified  was  to  remain  valid  up  to  June  30,  1932.  Thus 
any- imports  in  excess  of  the  15  per  cent  limitation  specified  were  to  pay 
the  full  basic  rate  of  duty,  except  such  imports  as  might  still  he  made 
on  outstanding  import  certificates  under  the  Wheat  Exchange  Plan.  As  the 
wheat  milled  during  April-June,  1930,  by  mills  using  foreign  wheat  amount- 
ed to  700,000  tons,  the  amount  of  foreign  wheat  that  could  be  imported  dur- 
ing May  and  June,  1932,  at  the  reduced  rate  of  duty  was  only  105,000  tons. 
This  decree  applied  to  all  mills,  whether  or  not  members  of  the  Milling 
Consortium. 

A second  decree,  issued,  .jointly  with  the  foregoing  on  April  29, 

1932,  had  the  effect,  however,  of  limiting  the  benefits  of  the  duty-re- 
duction chiefly  to  mills  belonging  to  the  Consortium.  Effective  May  1, 
1932,  this  decree  reaffirmed  the  basic  milling  quota  of  97  per  cent  but 
provided  that  mills  belonging  to  the  Consortium  might  use  up  to  30  per 
cent  foreign  wheat  in  their  milling  mixtures.  Such  mills  already  enjoyed 
this  privilege  under  the  Treat  Exchange  Plan;  but  as.  the  possibility  of 
exercising  it  vanished  wirth  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  import  certificates 
needed  for  importing  under  the  Exchange  Plan,  this  new  measure  made  it 
possible  in  practice  for  them  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  70 
per  cent  quota  proviso.  Consortium  mills  were  authorized  under  the  decree 
to  operate  under  the  reduced  quota  of  70  per  cent  until  August  15,  1932, 
although  the  period  for  importing  at  the  reduced  duty  of  180  reichsmarks 
per  ton  was  to  expire  on  June  30. 

At  the  present  time  (May,  1932) , the  situation,  therefore,  is  ap- 
parently as  follows;  Any  mill  not  a member  of  the  Milling  Consortium  but 
which  nevertheless  used  foreign  wheat  in  its  milling  mixtures  in  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1930 * may  import  foreign  wheat  during  May  and  June  in  an 
amount  not  in  excess  of  15  per  cent  of  the- total  of  all  wheat  milled  by  it 
in  the  second  quarter  of'  1930,  provided  sir ch  quantity  does  not  exceed  3 per 
cent  of  its  present  milling  requirements.  In  no  event,  however,  may  such  a 
non-Consortium  mill  use  more  than- 3 per  cent  foreign  wheat,  whether  at  full 
duty  rate  or  at  the  reduced  rate;  and  in  most  cases,  presumably,  this  3 per 
cent  proviso  would  be  the  actual  limiting  factor.  Eor  any  mill  belonging 
to  the' Consortium,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  greater  latitude.  Such 
a mill  may  use  imported  wheat  to  the  extent  of  30  per  cent  of  its  current 
milling  requirements.  Within  this  30  per  cent  zone  the  only  question  is  as 
to  the  duty  to  which  the  imported  wheat  will  be  subject.  Some  of  it  may 
be  dutiable  at  only  20  reichsmarks  per  ton  under  the  Theat  Exchange  Plan 
(plus,  of  course,  the  cost  of  the  import  certificate)  if  any  old  import 
certificates  are  still  held.  Some  of  it,  but  not  more  than  an  amount  equal 
to  15  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  all  wheat  consumed  by  such  mill  in 
the  second  quarter,  of  1930,  may  be  subject  to  a duty  of  180  reichsmarks 
per  ton.  And  if  these  two  categories  do  not  exhaust  the  full  30  per  cent 
quota,  the  remainder  of  the  quota  may  be  imported  at  the  full  duty  of  250 
reichsmarks  per  ton. 

The  following  tables  summarize  the  changes  in  basic  import  duties 
on  wheat  since  1913  and  the  changes  in  the  wheat  milling  quotas  since  their 
inception  in  1929. 
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Basic  German  import  duties  on  wheat,  1913  - 1932  a/ 


Bate 

In  reichsmarks 
per  metric  ton 

In  U 
cents  pe: 

S . currency 
bushel  (50  lbs.) 

General 

Reduced 

general 

Conven- 

tional 

General 

Reduced 

general 

Conven- 

tional 

1913: 

•Jan.  1 - Bee.  31 

75.00 

_ 

55.00 

48 . 62 

35.66 

1914: 

Jan.  1 - Aug.  3 

75.00 

- 

55.00 

48.62 

- 

35.66 

Aug.  4 - Bee.  31 

Free 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1915  - 1924 

Free 

1925: 

Jan.  1 - Aug.  31 

Free 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Sept.l  - Bee.  31 

75.00 

35.00 

- 

48.62 

22.69 

- 

1926: 

Jan.'  1 - July  31 

75.00 

35.00 

- 

48.62 

22.69 

- 

Aug.  1 - Bee.  31 

75.00 

50.00 

65.00 

48.62 

32.41 

42.14 

1927: 

Jan.  1 - Bee.  31 

75.00 

50.00 

65.00 

48.62 

32.41 

42.14 

1928: 

Jan.  1 - Bee.  31 

75.00 

50.00 

65.00 

48.52 

32.41 

42.14 

1929: 

Jan.  1 - July  9- 

75.00 

50.00 

65.00 

48.52 

32.41 

42.14 

July  10-  Bee.  31 

75.00 

- 

65.00 

48.52 

32.41 

42.14 

1930-1932: 

Jan.  1 - Jan.  19 

75.00 

65.00 

48.62 

42.14 

Jan.  20  - Feb. 10 

95.00 

- 

65.00 

61.59 

- 

42.14 

Feb.  11  - Mar. 25 

95.00 

- 

- 

51.59 

- 

- 

Mar.  27  - Apr. 24 

120.00 

- 

- 

77.79 

- 

- 

Apr.  25  -Sept. 27, 

150.00 

- 

- 

97.24 

- 

- 

Sept. 23  -Oct.  25 

185.00 

- 

- 

119.93 

- 

- 

Oct.  25,  1930  to 
date 

250.00 

- 

- 

152.07 

- 

- 

a / The  rates  given  are  the  basic  duties  established  by  law.  These  rates, 


as  indicated  in  the  text,  may  have  been  reduced  by  special  decree  from 
time  to  time  so  as  to  permit  imports  for  specified  periods  at  a lower 
duty  provided  certain  conditions  were  fulfilled.  Countries  having  most- 
favored-nation  agreements  with  Germany  (such  as  the  United  States)  pay 
either  the  conventional  or  the  reduced  general  rates,  whichever  are  low- 
er. When  neither  conventional  or  reduced  general  rates  are  given,  the 
general  rates  apply. 
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German  wheat  milling  quotas,  August  1,  1929,  to  date 


Milling'  period 

Domestic 

Foreign 

‘-Per  cent 

Per  cent 

August  1,  1929  to  September  30,  1929.... 

40 

60 

October  1 1929  to  -June  30,  1930 ........ 

50 

50 

•July  1 , 1930  to  -Julv  31 , 1930. .......... 

30 

70 

August  1,  1930  to  August  14,  1930....... 

40 

60 

August  15,  1930  to  September  30,  1930... 

60 

40 

October  1,  1930  to  llovember  30,  1930.... 

80 

20 

December  1,  1930  to  January  31,  1931.... 

80 

20 

February  1,  1931  to  March  31,  1931...... 

75 

25 

Anril  1,  1931  to  June  30,  1931 ......... „ 

50 

50 

July  1 , 1931  to  July  31 , 1931 .... ... 

50 

50 

August  1,  1931  to  August  15,  193].. 

60 

40 

August  IS,  1931 

a/  97 

a/  3 

a/  Mills  using  foreign  wheat  imported  under  the  n Wheat  Exchange  Plan11 
may  grind  foreign  wheat  up  to  30  per  cent  of  their  requirements,  of 
which  27  per  cent  may  he  imported  at  a reduced  rate  of  duty  and  3 per 


cent  at  the  full  rate  of  duty  up  to  July  31,  1932.  A decree  of  April  29, 
1932,  effective  May  1,  provided  for  a reduction  of  duties  on  fixed  import 
contingents  as  explained  in  the  text  above,  and  permitted  mills  belonging 
to  the  German  Milling  Consortium,  until  August  15,  1932,  to  utilize  for- 
eign wheat  up  to  the  limit  of  30  per  cent  of  their  tota,l  requirements. 


3.  Mixing  regulations  for  various  products  of  agricultural 
origin  - Closely  akin  to  the  milling  regulations  are  the  mixing  regula- 
tions designed  to  compel  greater  utilization  of  domestic  products,  or 
greater  use  of  one  kind  and  less  use  of  another  for  a particular  purpose. 
There  have  been  numerous  instances  in  which  the  German  Government  has 
sought  by  official  decree  to  stimulate  the  utilization  of  domestic  farm- 
products  in  recent  years.  In  this  section  reference  will  only  be  made  to 
the  more  important  of  such  attempts  that  have  not  been  mentioned  elsewhere 
in  this  report. 

In  the  case  of  bakery  goods,  a decree  of  the  German  Ministry  of 
Agriculture . compelled  the  admixture  of  5 per  cent  of  potato  flour  with 
wheat  flour  during  the  period  from  October  IS,  1931,  to  April  15,  1932. 

As  regards  beer,  German  brewers  were  directed  by  a decree  effective  Sept- 
ember, 1931,  to  use  smaller  percentages  of  imported  hops  in  beer  brewed 
for  domestic  consumption.  Breweries  that  used  foreign  hops  during  the 
.three-year  period,  October  1,  1927,  to  September  30,  1930,  were  obliged  to 
use  domestic  hops  to  the  extent  of  70  per  cent  of  the  average  annual 
quantity  of  foreign  hops  used  during  the  period  indicated  — this  in  addi- 
tion 'to  the  quantity  of  German  hops  used  during  the  same  period.  In  any 
event,  a minimum  of  .75  per  cent  of  German  hops  must  be  used  by  such  brew- 
eries. .Establishments  brewing  for  export  were  exempted  from  the  order. 
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Since  October,  1919,  when  the  German  Government  monopolized,  the 
production  and  sale  of  alcohol,  the  Government  has  regulated  the  quan- 
tities of  alcohol"  tcfbe" made  -from  specified  agricultural  products,  thus 
assuring  a market  for  certain  quantities  of  farm  products  in  the  distill- 
eries. Before' the  war  approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  alcohol  made  in 
Germany  was  distilled  from  potatoes,  15  per  cent  from  grain,  4 per  cent 
from  molasses  and  one  per  cent  from  other  materials.  Potatoes,  therefore, 
formed  the  Basis  for  the  German,  alcohol  industry  at  that  time. 

During  the  war  the  Government’ placed  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
potatoes  for  the  manufacture  of.  alcohol.  As'  a result  alcohol  production 
from  corn  and  other  cereals,  and  the  production  of  synthetic  alcohol,  in- 
creased materially.  This  tendency  continued  for  two  or  three  years  after 
the  war  until,  in  the  distilling  year  ending  September  30,  1921,  over 
11,000,000  Bushels  of  imported  corn  were  absorbed  by  t„he  alcohol  industry. 
In  1922,  however,  Germany  had  a,  bumper  potato,  crop  and  .farmers  cbmplained 
of  lack  of  markets.  Since  1922.,  therefore',  the  Government,  has  not  only 
limited  the  production  of  synthetic  alcohol,  because  of  its  competition 
with  the  agricultural  product,  but  it  has  also  taken  special  p'ains  to  en- 
courage the  increased  use  of  potatoes  and  other  farm  products  in  the  dis- 
tilleries. Thus  in  1923,  the  Government  decreed  that  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  output  of  alcohol  from  agricultural  sources  could  be  made  from  po- 
tatoes instead  of  only  20  per  cent  as  in  the  preceding  year.  The  German 
Government  under  the  alcohol  monopoly  law  has  the  authority  not  only  to 
fix  the  amount  of  alcohol  that  each  distillery  may  produce  but  also  to  fix 
.the  maximum  quantities  that  niay  be  made  in  each  distillery  from  specified 
raw  materials,  such  us  -potatoes,  grain,  and  other  products. 

The  Government  has  attempted  to  dispose  of  a part  of  the  alcohol 
manufactured  by  the  monopoly  by  compelling  all  producers  and  importers  of 
motor  fuels  to  purchase  a fixed  quota  of  alcohol.  The  latest  decree  in 
this  regard,  dated . September  23,  1931,  effective  October  1,  1931,  provided 
that  the  amount  of  alcohol  to  be  purchased  from  the  Government  monopoly  ad- 
ministration by  producers  anb  importers  of  motor  fuels  was  increased  from 
3 2 to  6 per  cent  of  the  net  weight  of  all  gasoline  imported  or  produced  in 
Germany.  The  law  compelling  the  use  of  Government  alcohol  in  connection 
with.  motor  fuel  was  originally  inaugurated  by  a decree  of  -July  4,  1930* 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  an  additional  outlet  for  the  alcohol  produced 
Bjt-  distilleries  from  German  farm  products.  The  compulsory  quantity  of  al- 
cohol to  be  purchased  varies  in  accordance  with  the  price  fixed  for  alco- 
hol by  the  monopoly.  In  case  the  price  is  reduced  or  increased,  the  alco- 
holic ratio  is  likewise . raised  or  lowered  by  one  per  cent  for  each  10 
reichsmarks  in  the  price  fluctuation. 

This  encouragement  of  the  consumption  of  domestic  products  by  do- 
mestic. industries  has  also  been  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  importa- 
tion of  feed  barley..  In  the  case  of  this  product,  for  which  Germany  is 
largely  dependent  upon  foreign  sources  of  supply,  legislation  has  been  en- 
acted permitting  its  importation  at  greatly  reduced  rates  of  duty,  provided 
certain  quantities  of  other  specified  domestic  agricultural  products  are 
first  purchased.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  check  the  increas- 
ing tendency  for  livestock  feeders  in  Germany  to  use  broad  grains'  as  feed- 
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stuffs  — a tendency  which  had  "been  resulting  in  an  increase  in  Germany*  s 
dependence  on. imports  of  bread  grains.  At  the  present  time  (May,  1932) 
the  basic  duty  on  barley  not  used  for  feedstuff s is  200  reichsmarks  per 
metric  ton  ($1.04  a bushel)  and  on  barley  used  for  feedstuffs  180  reichs- 
marks ($0.93  a bushel).  Until  April  19,  1932,  these  rates  applied  to  all 
countries  but  since  that. date  a special  super  tariff  has  been  imposed  on 
barley  coming  from  non-treat?/  countries  (see  below).  The  Government  .how- 
ever, has  for  several  years  permitted  the  importation  of  feed  barley  at  a 
rate  much  lower  than  the  basic  rate  provided  importers  complied  with  cer- 
tain specified  conditions. 

Thus,  a decree  of  September  8,  1930,  established  a reduced  duty  on 
fodder  barley  effective  September  11,  1930,  of  6 reichsmarks  per  100  kilos 
(31 i a bushel),  provided  the  importer  gave  evidence  of  the  purchase  of  a 
prescribed  quantity  of  rye  .(chemically  treated)  and  of  potato  flakes  from 
the  German  Grain  Trading  Company.  The  basic  duty  on  fodder  barley  at  that 
time  was  12  reichsmarks  per  100  kilos  (6 26  a bushel).  A decree  issued  on 
Tune  20,  1931,  still  further  reduced  the  special  duty  on  fodder  barley  from 
S reichsmarks  to  5 reichsmarks  per  100  kilos  (from  r61f  to  2S <p  a bushel), 
effective  June  26,  1931,  if  evidence  was  furnished  of  the  purchase  of  an 
equal  quantity  of  chemically  treated  rye,  corn,  or  potato  flakes,  from  the 
Grain  Trading  Company.  Again  on  September  23,  1931,  a decree  was  issued 
providing  that  for  every  exportation  of  bacon  a certificate  would  be  given 
to  the  exporter  which  would  permit  him  to  import  free  of  duty  seven  times 
as  much  feed  barley  by  weight.  In  other  words,  for  each  100  pounds  of 
bacon  exported,  700  pounds  of  feed  barley  could  be  imported  free  of  duty. 

The  last  reduction  in  the  special  duty  on  feed  barley  was  made  in 
a decree  dated  November  25,  1931,  effective  December  1,  1931.  This  decree 
reduced  the  special  duty  on  fodder  barley  from  5 reichsmarks  to  4 reichs- 
marks per  100  kilos  (26^  to  21^  a bushel) , provided  that  certain  quantities 
of  domestic  agricultural  products  were  purchased  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions to  be  laid  down  by  the  Government.  The  order  provided  that  for  every 
100  kilos  of  home-grown  potato  flakes  purchased  the  importer  would  be  per- 
mitted to  bring  in  300  kilos  of  fodder  barley  at  the  new  reduced  rate  of 
duty,  and  that  for  every  100  kilos  of  home-grown  barley  purchased  he  would 
be  permitted  to  import  200  kilos  of  fodder  barley  at  the  new  duty.  The 
native-grown  potato  flakes  and  barley,  however,  must  be  purchased  from  the 
Grain  Trading  Company.  The  above  decrees  were  expected  to  stimulate  the 
importation  of  feed  barley  and  to  check  the  use  of  domestic  bread  grains 
for  feeding  purposes. 

Recently,  the  German  Government  authorized  the  enactment  of  a so- 
called  " super-tariff"  on  grain  imports  from  countries  not  having  commer- 
cial treaties  with  Germany.  Thus  far,  the  only  exercise  of  thispwer  has 
been  in  the  case  of  barley,  under  decree  of  March  14,  1932,  effective 
April  1,  1932.  The  only  important  source  of  supply  to  which  this  new  law 
is  applicable  is  Canada.  Under  the  super-tariff,  applicable  to  non-treaty 
countries,  the  basic  duty  on  barley  not  used  for  feeding  livestock  is 
raised  from  20  reichsmarks  to  25  reichsmarks  per  100  kilos  ($1.04  to  $1.30 
a bushel) . The  basic  duty  on  feed  babley  is  raised  from  18  to  20  reichs- 
marks per  100  kilos  ($0.93  to  $1.04  a bushel).  Moreover,  special  reduc- 
tions in  the  duty  will  not  be  extended  to  imports  of  fodder  barley  from 
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non-treaty  countries.  In  other  morels, . the  reduced  rote  ;on  .certificate 
"barley  is  not  recognised  in  .the.  case  of  imports  from- -non-tr-eaty  countries. 
Such  imports  trill  pay  the  new  non-cp.rt  1 f icate  super- tor  iff  feed  barley 
rate  of  20'  reichsmarks  per  100  kilo's;  ( $1 .04  a-  "bushel) •. 

Another  example,  of  an  attempt  jby.  the.  Government-  to  promote  the 
utilization  of  a domestic  product  ""by  -legislative  action  is  found  in  a law 
which  provides  for  the  compulsory  utilization  of  tallow. and  lard  from  in- 
land sources  for  the  manufacture  of  margarine. 

4.  The  import  certificate  system  - Closely  coupled  with  the  tariff 
is  the  so-called  "import  certificate  system",  perhaps'  more  accurately  de- 
scrihable  as  the  "export  debenture"  or  "export  certificate"  system.  The 
system  has  been  applied  to  a varied  and  changing  list  of  products  through- 
out most  of  the  period  since  its  inception  nearly  40  years  ago.  At  present 
(May,  1932)  it  is  applied  to  wheat ,.  rye  , oats.,  barley  and  legumes;  to  wheat, 
rye,  and  legume  flour;  and.  to  certain  other  agricultural  products. 

In  effect,  the  import  certificate  system  is,  a kind  of  export  bounty. 
Upon  exportation  of  the  home  product  to  which  it  is  applied,  lot  us  say 
wheat,  a certificate  or  debenture  is  issued  by  the  Government  to  the  export- 
er. This  debenture  is  offerable  in  place  of  cash  for  payment -of  import 
duties,  the  total  credit  arising  from  a particular  shipment  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  wheat  shipped,  and  the  rate  of  bounty  fixed  per  bushel.  Upon 
receiving  the  certificate  the  exporter  soils  it  either  to'  an'  importer  or  to 
a dealer  in  certificates  who  resells  it  to  an  importer.  Since  exporters 
will  tend  to  compete  with  each  other  in  obtaining  wheat,  the  theory  is  that 
most  of  the  bounty  paid  them  will  be  reflected  back  to-  the 'wheat  farmers. 

At  the  same  time  importers  of  wheat  or  other  goods  for  which  the  certifi- 
cates may  be  offerable  in  payment  of  duties  will  bid  for  them  what  competi- 
tion for  the  supply  compels  them  to  pay  so  long  as  it  is  -something  less 
than  the  full  face  value  of  the  certificates.,  since  by  obtaining  them  at  a 
discount  .just  so  much  will  be  saved  in  payment  of  import  duties. 

The  original  introduction  of  the  import  -certificate  system  in  Ger- 
many in  1894  grew  out  of  the  inequalities  of  the  supply  and  demand' for  grain 
in  the  surplus  producing  areas  of  East  Germany  and  in  the  deficit  industrial 
areas  of  Southern  and  Western  Germany.  The  high  cost  of  the  overland,  trans- 
portation from  the  producing  areas  to  the  consuming  areas  made  it  more  prac- 
tical to  export  wheat  from  the  eastern  surplus  areas  to  nearby  markets  such 
as  Finland,  the  Scandinavian  countries  and  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  import 
wheat  into. the  deficit  areas  from  the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  Ar- 
gentina and  other  foreign  exporting  countries'.  The  imposition  of  duties  on 
wheat  in  1879  had  sufficed  only  partly  to  • offset  -the  transportation  costs 
from  Eastern  Germany  to  Western  Germany.  Hence. wheat  continued  to  be  import- 
ed into  Western  Germany  and  prices  in  Western  Germany  were  higher  than  the 
world  market  level  by  almost  the  full  amount  of  the  tariff ; : whereas  in  East- 
ern Germany  prices  increased  by  only  from  a third  ’ to'  a.  half  of  the  tariff. 

It  was  in  order  to  give  more  of  the  benefits  of ‘ the  protective  sys- 
tem' to  grain  farmers  of  Eastern  Germany  and.  to  producers  of  certain  other 
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crops  that  the  import  certificate  system,  was  adopted  on  April  14,  1894. 

This  law  provided  that  when  domestic  wheat,  rye,  oats,  legumes,  harley, 
colza,  and  rapeseed , as  well  as  the  products  of  mills  and  malt  houses, 
were  exported  from  Germany,  "import  certificates"  would  he  issued  entitl- 
ing the  holder  to  import,  free  of  duty,  within  a period  not  exceeding  six 
months  of  the  date  of  export,  a quantity  of  such  articles  corresponding 
to  the  customs  valuation  stated  in  the  certificates.  This  law  also  pro- 
vided that  the  certificates  could  he  applied  to  the  pajwnent  of  customs 
duties  on  goods  other  than  those  enumerated,  under  conditions  to  he  laid 
down  hy  the  Government.  The  certificates  were  transferable  and  a regular 
market  soon  grew  up  for  them.  The  original  law  has  subsequently  been  ex- 
panded, modified,  and  revised,  but  the  principle  laid  down  has  continued 
in  force  at  various  intervals  for  various  commodities  down  to  the  present 
time.  The  system  was  abandoned  during  the  periods  of  export  prohibition 
and  duty-free  entry  of  grain  and  flour  throughout  and  following  the  World 
War;  but  in  1925  it  was  restored  in  the  form  of  a modification  of  the  pro- 
visions which  had  been  operative  before  1914  in  the  German  tariff  law  of 
1902  (effective  March  1,  1905).  As  modified  in  1925  it  provided  that  upon 
the  exportation  of  rye,  wheat,  spelt,  barley,  oats,  and  pulse  in  a quantity 
of  at  least  500  files  (1,102  pounds)  the  exporter  was  entitled  to  warrants 
or  import  certificates  entitling  the  holder  to  import  duty-free  a quantity 
of  one  of  the  foregoing  commodities  corresponding  to  the  customs  value  of 
the  certificates.  The  certificates  must  be  used  within  a stipulated  period, 
and  their  value  wa.s  based  on  the  lowest  rate  of  duty  (general  or  convention- 
al) applicable  to  the  product  in  question. 

Since  the  restoration  of  the  system  in  1925  there  have  been  numerous 
changes  in  the  list  of  products  to  which  it  is  applied.  Fore  recently, 
also,  there  has  been  less  emphasis  placed  upon  the  original  purpose  of  the 
certificates  as  an  equalizer  of  tariff  benefits  for  the  country  as  a whole, 
and  more  of  a tendency  to  use  them  in  conjunction  with  the  tariff  and  other 
import  regulations  as  a means  of  altering  domestic  supplies  and  regulating 
domestic  prices  by  manipulating  the  volume  of  exports  and  imports.  Origin- 
ally the  system  involved  replacement  of  exports  induced  under  it  by  a cor- 
responding quantit:/  of  imports,  thus  leaving  total  supplies  in  the  country 
unchanged.  During  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  system  has  been  largely 
subordinated  to  the  broad  scheme  of  administrative  regulation  of  imports 
which  has  been  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  insulating  domestic  agriculture 
from  the  effects  of  declining  world  prices.  T"hus  the  list  of  products  has 
been  considerably  altered;  administrative  authority  to  fix  higher  or  lower 
valuations  for  the  certificates  has  been  granted;  and  in  one  instance, 
namely  wheat  (see  section  2 above;  also,  see  below),  a special  reduction 
of  the  tariff  ra.te  was  made  for  imports  brought  in  under  import  certifi- 
cate. In  general  the  certificate  rates  have  been  increased  by  nothing  li Ixj 
the  amount  of  the  tariff  increases;  and  as  the  import  duties  and  other  im- 
port restrictions  have  been  disproportionately  tightened,  the  certificates 
have  tended  to  become  a less  effective  stimulant  to  exnorts  than  formerly. 
Domestic  prices  have  been  held  so  far  above  world  levels  that  the  certifi- 
cates have  not  furnished  the  same  inducement  to  export  as  before. 

No  attempt ‘will  be  made  here  to  trace  all  the  changes  in  the  sys- 
tem since  its  restoration  in  1925.  Dor  present  purposes  it  will  suffice  to 
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note  the  main  developments  since  1930.  On  April  15,  1930,  the  Government 
was  authorized  to  fix  higher  or  lower  valuations  for  import  certificates. 

On-  the  "basis  of  this  authorization  the  values  of  the  import  certificates 
were  raised  on  rye,  "barley,  oats,  live  hogs,  fresh  and  frozen  pork,  and 
hams.  A law  of  March  28,  1931,  extended  the  validity  of  this  decree  to 
March  31,  1932,  after  which  date,  as  will  "be  explained  presently,  the  sys- 
tem was  revised.  Meanwhile  the  system  of  import  certificates  had  "been  ap- 
plied to  exports  of  a number  of  other  agricultural  products,  such  as  cattle, 
sheep,  "beef  and  mutton,  these  certificates  in  all  cases  "being  negotiable 
and  their  value  in  all  cases  "being  applicable  to  the  payment  of  import 
duties.  The  application  of  the  import  certificate  system  to  exports  of 
wheat  has,  since  August  16,  1931,  been  tied  up  with  the  so-called  "Wheat 
Exchange  Plan",  already  described  in  section  2 above,  under  which  wheat 
could  be  imported  at  a greatly  reduced  rate  of  duty  provided  it  was  brought 
in  under  import  certificates  and  thus  was  offset  by  an  equal  amount  of  ex- 
ports. 

The  principle  involved  in  the  use  of  import  certificates  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Wheat  Exchange  Plan  was  likewise  extended  to-  rye.  On  August 
24,  1931,  the  import  duty  on  rye  imported  before  July  1,  1932,  was  reduced 
from  20  reichsmarks  to  one  reichsmark  per  100  kilos  ($1.21  to  6^  a bushel), 
provided  evidence  was  furnished  by  means  of  a certificate  of  the  exporta- 
tion of  a corresponding  amount  of  domestic  rye.  Essentially  the  same  prin- 
ciple is  involved  in  the  system  which  has  been  in  effect  for  bacon  and  feed 
barley  since  September,  1931,  whereby  for  every  exportation  of  bacon  a cer- 
tificate is  given  to  the  exporter  which  permits  the  free  importation  of 
seven  times  as  much  barley  by  weight.  (See  section  3,  above). 

By  a decree  of  October  31,  1930,  the  German  Government  had  suspended, 
effective  November  5,  1930,  the  issuance  of  import  certificates  on  the  ex- 
portation of  milling  products  of  wheat  and  spelt, 

on  malt  of  wheat  and  spelt  or  barley,  as  well  as  on  groats,  semolina,  grits, 
flour,  and  flakes  of  barley,  and  on  milling  products  of  oats.  A decree  of 
November  17,  1931,  effective  November  25,  1931,  however,  reestablished  the 
issuance  of  import  certificates  for  the  exportation  of  malt,  barley,  and 
oats  products.  The  value  of  these  certificates  for  each  100  kilos  exported 
was  fixed  at  that  time  as  follows:  Eor  malt  and  barley,  10  reichsmarks 

($1.08  per  100  pounds);  for  pearled  grain,  grits,  groats,  and  flakes  of 
barley,  for  barley  flour,  and  for  milling  products  of  oats,  except  rolled 
and  crushed  oats,  8 reichsmarks  ($0.86  per  100  pounds) . A decree  of  Jan- 
uary 8,  1932,  effective  January  16,  1932,  suspended  the  issuance  of  import 
certificates  for  the  exportation  of  barle;r  malt.  It  was  reported  at  the 
time  that  this  measure  was  taken  to  preserve  domestic  barley  supplies. 

A German  Government  decree  of  March  19,  1932,  effective  April  1, 

1932,  revised  the  former  import  certificate  system  and  authorized  the  Gov- 
ernment to  prescribe:  (a)  tha't  on  the  export  of  rye,  wneat,  spelt,  barley, 
oats,  buckwheat,  -edible  beans,  peas,  lentils,  fodder  beans,  lupines,  and 
vetches,  export  bonds  may  be  issued  in  respect  to  the  quantities  exported, 
such  bonds  entitling  the  holder  to  import  the  same  quantity  of  the  same 
class  of  goods  free  of  duty  or  at  a reduced  rate  of  duty;  and  (b)  that 
millers  or  maltsters,  on  exporting  German-made  products  from  their  plants, 
shall  receive  export  bonds  entitling  the  holder  to  import  the  same  quanti- 
ty of  grain  or  le  gomes  as  was  used  in  the  products  exported. 
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The  decree  of  March  19,  1932,  superseded  the  former  specific  regula- 
tions regarding  the  issuance  of  the  so-called  ’’import  bonds",  under  which 
system  the  exporters  of  a minimum  quantity  (500  kilos)  of  the  products  men- 
tioned above  under  (a)  were  given  certificates  which  entitled  them  or  the 
holder  to  import  duty  free  within  a period  not  exceeding  nine  months  a 
quantity  of  any  of  the  specified  products  corresponding  to  the  duty-value 
of  the  certificate.  The  decree  of  March  19,  1932,  also  discontinued  the 
issuance  of  ’’import  bonds"  on  the  exportation  of  hogs,  pork,  and  hams. 
Formerly,  on  exportation  of  a minimum  of  100  kilos  of  hogs,  pork,  and  hams, 
the  exporter  was  given  an  "import  bond"  which  entitled  the  holder  to  import 
duty  free  a quantity  of  the  same  product  corresponding  to  the  duty-value  of 
the  bond.  The  decree  of  March  19,  1932,  provides,  however,  that  the  provis- 
ions of  the  orders  of  November  17,  1931,  and  of  January  8,  1932,  providing 
for  the  issue  of  "import  bonds"  in  respect  to  certain  barley  and  oats  prod- 
ucts, are  to  remain  in  force  until  further  notice. 

5.  Governmental  control  of  the  rye  and  corn  trade  - Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  various  governmental  trade-regulating  and  price- 
supporting measures  employed  with  reference  to  wheat  (see  section  2,  above), 
and  to  the  efforts  of  the  German  Government,  by  facilitating  imports  of 
feed  barley  and  in  other  ways,  to  discourage  the  use  of  bread  grains  for 
animal  feed  (see  section  3,  above).  It  remains,  in  connection  with  cereals, 
to  describe  some  of  the  recent  measures  taken  to  regulate  the  trade  in  rye 
and  corn,  particularly  those  involving  direct  monopolistic  control  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  or  of  agencies  fostered  by  the  Government. 

A semi-official  grain  trading  organization,  known  as  the  Deutsche 
Getreide  Handel sge sell schaft  (German  Grain  Trading  Company) , was  estab- 
lished on  March  27,  1926,  with  authority  to  purchase  rye  for  the  purpose 
of  stabilizing  prices.  The  new  Grain  Trading  Company  was  merely' a substi- 
tution for  the  Reichsgetreidestelle , the  war-time  Federal  Grain  Office, 
which  was  being  liquidated  at  that  time.  Though  nominally  a priva.te  or- 
ganization its  relations  with  the  Government  have  from  the  beginning  been 
so  close  as  to  make  it  in  reality  a semi-official  agency.  Since  its  in- 
ception it  has  been  the  agency  through  which  the  Government  intervenes  in 
the  rye  market  whenever  such  intervention  seems  called  for.  In  such  in- 
stances funds  are  advanced  by  the  Government  in  order  to  enable  the  Company 
to  purchase  and  warehouse  domestic  rye.  The  Company  has  participated  in 
all  attempts  by  the  Government  to  regulate  and  control  the  price  of  rye. 
When,  on  February  18,  1930,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  Germany 
and  Poland  for  a joint  rye  export  syndicate  in  order  to  prevent  cut-throat 
selling  of  the  rye  surplus  on  the  Scandinavian  market,  Germany  was  rep- 
resented by  the  German  Grain  Trading  Company.  This  agreement  provided 
for  a quota  of  60  per  cent  for  Germany  and  40  per  cent  for  Poland  of  the 
total  rye  exports  nf  the  two  countries.  The  agreement  expired  in  June, 

1931.  (Concerning  further  details  of  the  German-Polish  Rye  Agreement, 
see  Poland) . The  operations  of  the  Grain  Trading  Company  now  include  also 
wheat  and  other  related  products,  as  already  noted  in  sections  2 and  3 
above . 


Several  other  steps  were  taken  during  1930  to  stabilize  the  price  of 
rye  and  to  assist  in  disposing  of  the  large  surplus  on  hand.  Sy  the  same 
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law  which  authorized,  the  Government  to  alter  duties  on  wheat  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  maintain  a minimum  average  yearly  price,  (the  Tariff  Revision 
Law  of  April  15,  1930;  see  section  2,  above) , the  Government  was  authorized 
to  alter  duties  on  rye  to  the  same  end,  the  average  minimum  price  being 
fixed  at  230  reichsmarks  per  metric  ton  ($1.39  a bushel).  Experience  had 
shown,  however,  that  a mere  increase  in  the  rye  duties  had  little  effect 
on  the  price  situation.  Supplementary  devices  were  accordingly  resorted 
to.  The  main  idea  back  of  these  supplementary  measures  was  to  force  a 
shift  from  the  use  of  other  grains  to  rye.  Thus  for  example,  the  tariff 
on  barley  was  increased  early  in  1930,  with  the  provision,  however,  that 
farmers  who  had  fed  a certain  quantity  of  rye  would  have  the  right  to  im- 
port a certain  quantity  of  barley  on  the  basis  of  a reduced  duty  (see  sec- 
tion 3).  Again,  as  it  was  not  possible  to  raise  the  duty  on  corn  because 
of  the  trade  treaty  with  Yugoslavia,  a corn  monopoly  was  established  to 
restrict  the  imports  of  com  (see  below).  Finally  the  ta.riff  was  increased 
on  wheat  and  other  measures  were  resorted  to,  all  of  which  in  the  aggregate 
tended  to  bring  about  a shift  towards  the  utilization  of  rye. 

On  JUly  9,  1930,  a so-called  "bread  law"  was  enacted.  This  law  pro- 
vided that  from  August  15,  1930,  all  "rye  bread"  sold  in  Germany  would 
have  to  contain  at  least  97  per  cent  rye  flour.  Moreover,  bakers  were  re- 
quired to  use  rye  flour  with  a milling  extraction  of  no  more  than  60  per- 
cent. The  law  of  July  9,  1930,  also  provided  for  a "mixed  bread"  which  had 
to  contain  at  least  80  per  cent  rye  flour  and  not  more  than  17  per  cent 
wheat  flour.  With  a further  view  to  increasing  the  consumption  of  rye,  a 
decree  was  issued  on  December  1,  1930,  providing  for  the  compulsory  mixing 
of  30  per  cent  rye  flour  with  wheat  flour  in  all  loaves,  weighing  more  than 
200  grams.  This  decree  also  ordered  all  bakeries  to  display  rye  bread  in 
their  windows  and  shops. 

Germany  has  also  for  a number  of  years  issued,  import  certificates 
upon  the  exportation  of  rye  (see  section  4).  These  certificates  can  be 
used  by  the  holder  in  the  payment  of  duty  on  commodities  imported.  Accord- 
ing to  a decree  of  Eebruary  11,  1930,  these  certificates  were  valued  at  6 
reichsmarks  per  100  kilos  (36^  a bushel).  The  decree  of  Eebruary  11,  1930, 
specified  that  the  Government  was  authorized  to  make  the  issuance  of  cer- 
tificates on  exported  rye  dependent  upon  prescribed  conditions.  This  sys- 
tem, of  course , served  to  stimulate  exports  of  rye.  The  basic  German  im- 
port duty  on  rye  is  200  reichsmarks  per  metric  ton  ($1.21  a bushel),  but 
bjr  a decree  effective  August  24,  1931,  the  duty  is  reduced  to  10  reichsmarks 
per  ton  ( a bushel)  provided,  evidence  is  furnished  of  the  exportation  be- 
fore January  1,  1932,  of  a corresponding  amount  of  domestic  rye.  The  import 
certificates  issued  upon  such  exports  remain  valid  until  July  1,  1932.  This 
system  as  applied  to  rye  is  the  direct  counterpart  of  the  Wheat  Exchange 
Plan  already  discussed.  (See  section  2,  above). 

These  measures  in  the  aggregate  resulted  in  a material  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  rye  during  1930  at  prices  which  for  the  most  part  were 
in  excess  of  the  world  price  level.  The  German  Grain  Trading  Company  had 
also  found  an  effective  method  of  disposing  of  a considerable  pa.rt  of  its 
rye  holdings  by. selling  eosinized  rve  to  stock  or.eeders  fox’  feeding  pur- 
poses. In'  fact  rye  supplies  were  declining  so  rapidly  that  on  March  3, 

1931,  the  Reichstag  abolished  the  law  providing  for  the  compulsory  mixing 
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of  rye  flour  with  wheat  flour  and  raised  the  maximum  legal  milling  extrac- 
tion for  rye  flour  from  6Q  to  70  per  cent.  In  the  aggregate  the  Govern- 
ment measures  in  force  during  the  1930-31  crop  "ear  resulted  in  the  com- 
plete disposal  of  the  rye  surplus  hy  the  end  of  June,  1931,  leaving  prac- 
tically no  carryover  for  the  1931-32  crop  year. 

In  respect  to  corn,  the  German  Government  by  a law  dated  March  26, 
1930,  set  up  its  own  monopoly,  the  State  Com  Bureau  (Reichsmaisstells)  as 
the  exclusive  channel  for  the  distribution  of  "both  imported  and  domestic 
corn.  The  creation  of  this  monopoly  came  as  a consequence  of  treaty  obli- 
gations with  Yugoslavia  which  restrained  Germany  from  raising  the  rate  of 
import  duty  on  corn.  The  corn  monopoly  was  resorted  to  as  a means  of  re- 
stricting the  importation  of  this  important  competing  cereal.  It  is  the 
Government 1 s principal  instrument  in  supporting  the  domestic  market  for 
feed  grains.  The  State  Corn  Bureau  is  obliged  to  sell  maize  for  domestic 
use  to  any  applicant  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Government.  The  law  was 
to  expire  on  March  31,  1932,  but  it  was  recently  extended  for  another  two- 
year  period,  beginning  April  1,  1932. 

6.  PI ant  qua rant i ne  re s t r i c t i o ns  - In  addition  to  various  import 
restrictions  already  described,  Germany  maintains  various  sanitary  restric- 
tions on  imports.  A number  of  those  imposed  under  her  plant  quarantine  may 
be  mentioned  by  way  of  illustration.  Thus  a law  of  February  28,  1932,  pro- 
hibits the  importation  from  France  of  potatoes,  aubergines,  strawberries, 
tubers,  bulbs,  rhizomes,  and  other 7 * * *  11  sut-terranean  parts  of  plants",  as  well 
as  waste  and  paclcing  material  from  such  plants  in  order  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Colorado  potato  beetle,  (imports  of  potatoes  from  the 
United  States  have  been  prohibited  ever  since  February  26,  1876).  The  law 
of  February  28,  1932,  also  prohibits  the  importation  from  France  of  fresh 
vegetables,  except  from  March  15  to  ITovember  15  of  each  year,  and  during 
this  period  they  can  be  imported  only  when  it  is  certified  that  the  prod- 
ucts have  not  been  grown  within  a distance  of  200  kilometers  from  areas  in- 
fested with  the  Colorado  potato  beetle. 

American  barley  cannot  readily  be  sold  to  German  farmers  because 
of  serious  difficulty  in  1928  when  barley  originating  in  the  United  States 
was  suspected  of  causing  illness  in  hogs.  A decree  was  accordingly  issued 
on  September  27,  1928,  requiring  the  inspection  of  imports  into  Germany 
of  barley  from  the  United  States  (except  from  Texas,  Kansas , Oklahoma, 
and  Colorado).  This  decree  has  been  extended  from  time  to  time.  While 
most  German  importers  believe  that  the  barley  at  present  furnished  under 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  certificates  is  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory, nevertheless  the  strong  prejudice  against  it  among  German  farmers 
helps  to  keep  imports  from  the  United  States  at  a relatively  low  level. 

7.  Control  of  sugar  industry  - The  German  Government  now  controls 
both  the  production  and  the  marketing  of  the  sugar  ground  from  beets 

grown  by  its  farmers  and  thus  indirectly  controls  the  beet  sugar-growing 

industry  of  the  country.  The  German  sugar  industry  until  recently  was 

among  the  very  few  German  industries  still  remaining  uncart el i zed.  On 
March  30,  1931,  the  Government  sanctioned  the  formation  of  the  "Economic 
Association  of  the  German  Sugar  Industry"  ( Wirtschaf tliche  Vereinigung 

der  Deutschen  ZuckB  r Indus  trie) , bringing  into  one  association  all  of  the 
German  sugar  beet  factories,  sugar  refineries  and  molasses  plants.  The 
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law  in  question  is  similar  to  legislative  acts  governing  man;/-  other  German 
industries.  It  imposes  control  upon  the  production  and  sales  of  sugar  of 
all  German  factories  producing  this  commodity  from  heets  and  molasses. 

This  control  covers,  for  the  time  being,  the  production  for  the  year  1931- 
1932.  The  Association,  while  being  nominally  a voluntary  organization  of 
the  manufacturers,  has  been  delegated  certain  administrative  powers,  although 
all  its  important  actions  must  be  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Pood  Distribu- 
tion.. The  latter  is  to  con  sill  t in  all  such  matters  a standing  committee 
composed  of  three  representatives  of  sugar  manufacturers  and  three  of  sugar 
beet  growers. 

The  purposes  of  the  Association  arc  set  forth  in  the  regulations 
attached  to  the  new  sugar  law,  as  follows;  (l)  To  stabilize  the  sugar 
industry  and  attempt  to  equalize  production  with  a stable  domestic  demand; 

(2)  to  regulate  and  distribute  an  orderly  quota  for  export  to  all  beet 
sugar  and  molasses  plants  in  Germany;  (3)  to  regulate  sugar  offerings  on 
the  world  ma.rket  through  agreements  with  other  sugar  producing  countries; 

(4)  to  regulate  the  sale  of  refined  sugar  on  the  domestic  market  through 
basic  quotas  and  to  fix  the  prices  of  refined  sugar  sold  on  the  domestic 
market;  (5)  to  assist  in  increasing  the  demand  for  sugar  and  sugar  by- 
products as  a.  feeding  stuff;  (6)  to  maintain  a uniform  financing  plan  for 
reserve  stocks  of  sugar  by  taking  over  the  control  and  guaranteeing  the 
presence  of  all  mortgaged  sugar. 

* 

Production  of  sugar  by  each  factory  will  be  restricted  by  quotas 
allotted  biT  the  Association  to  each  member  and  approved  by  the  Minister. 
Manufacturers  are  absolved  from  all  contracts  for  delivery  of  beets  con- 
cluded previously,  if  such  contracts  arc  in  excess  of  their  requirements 
under  the  quota  system.  Apparently  the  basis  for  the  domestic  quota  will 
be  the  amount  of  raw  or  refined  sugar  produced  for  domestic  sale  during 
the  preceding  year.  Each  plant  is  allotted  a given  percentage  of  the 
domestic  quota.  Quotas  are  transferable,  members  who  arc  under  their  allot- 
ment being  permitted  to  turn  their  quota.s  over  to  others,  production  abTpvo 
the  quotas  is  punishable  by  fines. 

The  Association  alone  is  authorized  to  contract  with  foreign  coun- 
tries for  exports  of  sugar  and  to  distribute  export  orders  among  the  asso- 
ciated manufacturers.  It  may  also  enter  into  agreements  with  foreign  sugar 
producers,  with  the  object  of  .joint  control  of  world  sugar  markets.  In  any 
fiscal  year  sugar  that  is  over  and  above  the  estimated  domestic  demand  can 
be  designated  by  the  executive  committee  as  compulsory  export.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  Economic  Association  began  on  September  1,  1531,  and  it  is  to 
continue  until  September  1,  1935. 

The  executive  committee  can  also  prohibit  or  decrease  exports  of 
sugar  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  any  international  agreements.  This 
power  is  exercised  in  connection  with  Germany’ s participation  in  the  Chad- 
bourne  Sugar  Plan  (see  Cuba).  Under  this  international  agreement,  Germany 
was  allotted  an  export  quota  of  500, 00C  metric  tons  for  the  first  year, 
350,000  tons  for  the  second  year,  and  300,000  tons  for  each  of  three  years 
thereafter. 
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8.  Other  legislative  aid,  measures  for  agriculture  - Other  recent 
measures  in  support  of  prices  include:  (a)  a 'subsidy  of  60  reichsmarks 

($14.29)  per  head  of  cattle  sold  for  export  on  the  markets  of  Munich, 
Nuremberg,  Augsburg,  Stuttgart  and  Mannheim;  (b)  the  formation  of  a com- 
pulsory syndicate  of  potato  starch  producers  (Law  of  June  12,  1931);  (c)  a 
measure  providing  for  the  storage  of  grain .during  the  first  months  of  the 
harvest  year  in  order  to  prevent  a sudden  fall  of  prices  owing  to  the  pres- 
sure of  sales  on  the  market;  (d)  the  denaturing  of  grain  with  eosine,  so 
that  it  can  only  be  used  as  fodder,  with  the  object  of  inducing  farmers  to 
use  it  for  this  purpose  instead  of  imported  fodder;  ( e)  several  small  inter- 
ventions for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  prices  of  peas,  and  other  products 
on  local  markets;  (f)  permission  to  import  200,000  tons  (7,349,000  bushels) 
of  wheat  free  of  duty  for  feeding  to  chickens  provided  import  permits  are 
secured.  This  wheat  must  be  eosinized  and  can  only  be  sold  against  permits 
issued  to  all  chicken  feeders  on  the  basis  of  5.5  pounds  of  wheat  per  bird 
(Law  of  April  18,  1932) . 

A large  part  of  Germany’s  legislative  program  in  aid  of  the  farmer, 
however,  is  not  directly  price-influencing  in  character.  Hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  reichsmarks,  for  example,  have  been  loaned  by  the  Reich  for  re- 
lieving the  exceptional  hardships  confronting  agricultural  producers  dur- 
ing the  past  five  or  six  years.  Large  sums  have  also  been  appropriated 
for  organizing  agricultural  cooperatives  along  national  lines,  for  the 
establishment  of  grades  and  standards,  for  improving  marketing  facilities, 
for  land  reclamation  projects,  for  agricultural  education,  for  guaranteeing 
credits  extended  to  the  farmers  for  the  purchase  of  fertilizers,  etc. 

Of  especial  interest  among  such  other  relief  measures  is  the  so- 
called  ( Osthilfegesetz” , or  law  for  the  relief  of  farmers  in  the  isolated 
sections  of  East  Prussia,  where  agriculture  predominates.  These  districts 
need  special  assistance  partly  owing  to  their  isolated  position  and  partly 
for  economic  reasons,  such  as  the  unprofitable  cultivation  of  rye  and 
potatoes  on  poor  soil.  The  law  contains  a large  number  of  provisions  which 
are  designed  to  lower  taxes,  interest  rates,  transportation  charges,  etc. 
Since  the  '’Osthilf egesetz"  does  not  deal  directly  with  the  modification  of 
current  supplies  or  prices,  no  further  account  of  this  measure  will  be 
given  here . 


GREECE 


Greece  is  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  agriculture  for  its  eco- 
nomic welfare,  agricultural  products  constituting  the  bulk  of  the  export 
trade.  The  most  important  items  in  the  export  trade  of  the  country  are 
tobacco,  currants,  raisins,  figs,  olives,  wine,  and  hides  .and  skins.  The 
country,  however,  is  a deficit  producer  of  wheat,  and  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  constitute  the  most  important  items  in  her  import  trade.  The  direct 
price  influencing  measures  adopted  in  Greece  as  an  aid  to  local  producers 
are  confined  mainly  to  assisting  wheat  growers,  currant  producers,  tobacco 
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growers,  and  olive  oil  producers.  Such  legislative,  measures  have  taken 
the  form  merrily  of  restrictions  .'on  imports,  restrictions;  on  exports,  the 
granting  of  loans  to  producers,  and  an  export  bounty  on  olive  oil. 

•1.  Tariffs  - 'Greece  levies  duties  on  a long  list  of  products, 
both  agricultural  and  industrial . ; Increases  of  duties  in  recent  years 
have  included  various  "agricultural  products,  notably  edible  animal  and 
vegetable  fats  "(except  butter  and  coconut  oil),  cotton,  barley,  and  oats, 
and,  wh eat  and  Wheat  flour.  A law  effective  November  27,  1931,  subjected 
all  imports  from  countries  not  having  trade  treaties  with  Greece  to  new 
maximum  duties  ten  times  the  former  maximum  rates.  The  Greek  minimum, 
'rates  (applicable  to  the  United  States)  on  wheat  and  wheat  flour  are  as 
follows  (conversions  to  United  States  currency  being  made  "at  par):  Wheat, 

10.5  metallic  drachmas  per  100-  kgs.  (55  cents  per  bushel);  wheat  flour, 
18.725  metallic  drachmas  per  100  kgs.  ($3.21  per  bbl.),  The  former' maximum 
tariff  on  wheat  was  13.125  metallic  drachmas  per  100  kgs.  (69  cents  per 
bushel),  and  on  flour  19.25  m.d.  per  100  kgs.  ($3.30  per  bbl.)  The  new 
maximum  rates  on  wheat  and  wheat  flour  will,  be  ten  times,  the  former  maxi- 
mum. The  above  mentioned  new  Greek  import  duties  affect.  3.2  countries  with 
which  Greece  has  no  commercial  treaties.  Especially  hard  hit  are  Canada, 
Argentina  and  Australia,  from  which  Greece  imports  large  quantities  of 
wheat.  A great  effort  is  being  made  to  render  Greece  less  dependent  upon 
foreign  sources  of  supply  for  wheat,  as  will  be.  indicated  under  the  next 
heading. 


2.  The  wheat  concentration  system  - The  Greek  Government  has  been 
making  special  efforts  since  the  war  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  wheat 

and  to  improve  the  quality  and  yield  of  the. local  crop.  As  a result  the 

production  of  wheat  in  Greece  has  increased  considerably.  Despite  the  in- 
crease in  production  local  millers  continued  to  show  a marked  preference 
for  imported  wheat.  This  preference  was  due  mainly  to  the  poor  quality  of 
domestic-grown  wheat  and  its  relatively  small  yield  in  flour.  As  a result 

stocks  of  domestic  wheat  accumulated  in  the  country.  In  order  to  relieve 

the  situation  and  to  assure  the  consumption  of  domestic  wheat  within  the 
country  the  Government  since  1928  has  maintained  a so-called  11  concentration" 
system.  The  system  has  been  amended  from  time  to  time  but  at  present  it 
provides  for  the  purchase  and  concentration  of  the  domestic  wheat  crop  in 
the  hands  of  a Central  Committee  and  for  its  sale  at  fixed  prices  on  a com- 
pulsory quota  baais,  i.e.,  fixed  quantities  of  domestic  wheat  must  be  pur- 
chased by  the  millers  at  the  fixed  prices  before  the  necessary  supplement- 
ary supplies  may  be  imported.  The  compulsory  purchase  of  the  domestic 
crop  by  the  millers  remains  in  force  each  year  until  all  of  the  stocks  ac- 
cumulated by  the  Central  Committee  are  disposed  of. 

The  above  mentioned  "concentration  system"  was  established  by  a 
law  (3598)  of  July  10,  1928.  According  to  that  law,  which  was  subse- 
quently modified  by  the  laws  (4382)  of  August  21,  1929,  (4817)  of  July  16, 
1931,.  (4932)  of  April  18,  1931,  and  by  the  legislative  decrees  of  Novem- 
ber 14,  1931,  a Central  Committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  as  President,  the  Chief  of  the  Market  Police,  the  Director 
of  the ■ General  Chemical  Laboratory  of  the  Government,  the  General  Inspector 
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of  Agricultural  Associations,  and  one  representative  each  from. the  Agri- 
cultural Bank  of  G-reece,  the  General  Privileged  Warehouse  Company,  the 
Association  of  Greek  Millers , and  the  two  Unions  of  Agricultural  Associ- 
ations of  Thessaly  and  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  This  Committee  was  auth- 
orized to  determine  the  quantities  of  wheat  to  "be  purchased  from  each 
district  and  to  fix  the  price  at  which  it  will  he  sold  locally.  The  price 
fixed  hy  the  Committee  has  keen  considerably  higher  than  that  of  imported 
wheat . 


The  wheat  thus  concentrated  is  disposed  of  in  the  following  man- 
ner: (a)  Bach  mill  having  a daily  capacit;'-  of  15,000  kilos  (551  bushels) 

and  up  must  mix  25  per  cent  domestic  wheat  with  the  imported  wheat;  (b) 
all  importers  of  wheat  or  flour  must  purchase  an  analogous  percentage  of 
domestic  wheat  as  long  as  domestic  stocks  are  available  on  the  market. 

The  purchase  of  domestic  wheat  by  importers  is  obligatory  only  during  the 
period  of  concentration  of  Greek  wheat,  usually  from  October  to  April. 

As  a rule  the  domestic  crop  is  entirely  disposed  of  by  April.  After  that 
date  importers  may  import  wheat  subject  only  to  the  regular  duty  (mentioned 
under  tariffs)  and  to  a special  fee  fixed  by  the  Committee.  The  law  speci- 
fies that  this  special  fee,  which  is  assessed  in  addition  to  the  import 
duties,  may  not  exceed  20  leptas  per  kilo  (12  cents  per  100  pounds)  of  im- 
ported wheat  or  flour. 

The  percentage  of  domestic  wheat  to  be  purchased  by  importers  and 
the  extra  fee  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  are  determined  and 
fixed  by  the  Committee  in  advance  of  the  respective  periods.  During  the 
period,  November  1,  1930,  to  March  7,  1931,  the  percentage  of  domestic 
wheat  which  had  to  be  purchased  by  importers  had  been  fixed  at  10  per 
cent  of  the  quantity  of  imported  wheat  or  flour.  During  the  period, 

March  8,  1931  to  November  1,  1931,  the  extra  fee  was  17.48  leptas  per 
kilo  (10  cents  per  100  lbs.' at  the  rate  of  paper  drachmas  77  to  the  United 
States  dollar)  of  imported  wheat  or  flour.  Bor  all  imports  of  wheat  or 
flour  effected  through  the  thirteen  "Class  A customhouses"  of  Greece  dur- 
ing the  period  November  1,  1931  to  March,  1932,  the  amount  of  domestic 
wheat  to  be  purchased  by  the  millers  has  been  fixed  at  15  per  cent,  while 
the  price  which  they  must  pajr  for  domestic  wheat  during  that  period  is 
fixed  at  Drachmas  (apparently  paper  drachmas)  5.15  per  kilo  ($1.82  per 
bushel).  Bor  imports  effected  through  "other"  customhouses,  importers 
are  not  obliged  to  purchase  domestic  wheat,  but  must  pay  a fee  of  17.48 
leptas  per  kilo  (10  cents  per  100  lbs.)  of  imported  wheat  or  flour  (in 
addition  to  the  import  duties) . The  quantities  of  domestic  wheat  avail- 
able for  concentration  during  this  (1931-32)  season  were  small  and  were 
expected  to  be  completely  disposed  of  by  Bebruary,  1932.  After  that  date 
all  wheat  and  wheat  flour  imports  will  he  subject  (in  addition  to  the  im- 
port duties)  only  to  the  fee  of  17.48  leptas  per  kilo  (10  cents  per  100 
Tbs.) 

The  concentration  of  the  wheat  is  made  by  the  Central  Committee 
either  direct  or  through  a banking  organization,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  General  Privileged  Warehouse  Como any  of  Greece.  In  past  years, 
the  National  Bank  of  Greece  "had  been  entrusted  with  the  financing  and 
warehousing  of  the  wheat,  but  during  the  1930-31  and  1931-32  periods. 
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the  Agricultural  Bank  of  Greece  has  keen  charged  with  the  purchase  of  the 
domestic  crop  for  the  account  of  the  Central  Committee  previously- referred 
to . 


In  addition  to  the  concentration  proceedings,  the  Central  Committee 
is  also  invested  with  other  duties  concerning  the  protection  and  promotion 
of  wheat  production  in  Greece.  The  scope  of  the  Committee  may  he  summar- 
ized* as  follows:  (a)  Maintaining  the  price  of  domestic  wheat  hy  the 

above  described  system  of  concentration  and  sale  in  Greece;  (b)  granting 
of  monetary  prizes  to  progressive  wheat  growers  and  establishing  and  sub- 
sidizing model  wheat  producing  villages;  (c)  construction  of  warehouses, 
with  or  without- wheat  cleaning  and  disinfecting  installations;  (d)  the 
purchase,  in  Greece  or  abroad,  of  seeds  of  choice  varieties  of  cereals  and 
their  distribution  to  farmers  at  reduced  prices  or  against  exchange  with 
wheat  of  local  production,  as  well  as  the  distribution  of  seeds  on  credit; 
(e)  the  cooperation  with,  and  material  assistance  to,  the  Institute  for 
the  Improvement  of  Plants  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting  and  determining 
the  varieties  of  cereals  most  suitable  for  each  district;  (f)  the  granting 
of  subsidies  to  the  Service  of  Mechanical  Cultivation;  (g)  Upholding  the 
prices  of  barley  and  .oats  by  concentration  and  sales  in  Greece.  Up  to 
February,  1932,  this  latter  feature  had  not  yet  been  enforced. 

The  concentration  system,  as  enforced  by  the  Government  up  to  the 
end  of  1931,  had  made  possible  the  disposal  of  the  domestic  wheat  crop 
at  comparatively  good  prices,  and  although  it  caused  an'  increase  .of  about 
50  leptas  per  eke  in  the  average  price  of  bread,  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
maintained  in  Greece  until  world  conditions  and  the  wheat  situation,  in 
Greece  show  a material  improvement. 

3.  Currant  price-influencing  measures  - A semi-official  organi- 
zation known  as  the  Autonomous  Central  Currant  Office  has  for  the  past 
five  or  six  years  been  concerned  with  maintaining  prices  paid  for  Greek 
bur rant s . The  Greek  currant  industry  has  been  the  subject  of  legislative 
experimentation  ever  since  1895  when  the  so-called  "Retention  Act"  was 
passed.  This  Act  provided  that  exporters  deliver  15  per  cent  of  their 
intended  exports  to  the  Government  to  be  used  within  the  country  for  in- 
dustrial purposes  and  thus  maintain  prices  by  creating  an  artificial 
shortage  in  the  export  market.  Profits  made  by  the  Government  on  the  sale 
of  this  fruit  were  used  to  establish  the  Currant  Bank,  which  was  to  finance 
the  growers. 


The  Currant  Bank  failed  in  1904.  As  a result  the  Government,  es- 
tablished a,  monopoly  known  as  "The  Privileged  Company"  which  was  author- 
ized to  buy  and  sell  the  domestic  crop.  The  Privileged  Company  was  a 
private  stock  company  and  its  charter  ran  until  1925.  Then  tnis  char- 
ter expired  in  1925  the  Government  refused  to  renew  it  on  the  ground  that 
the  Company  had  not  improved  the  economic  status  of  the  domestic  currant 
industry  during  the  20  years  of  its  activity. 
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A new  law  enacted  in  1925  created  the  Autonomous  Central  Currant 
Office,  a large  central  cooperative  association,  made  up  of  representa- 
tives from  all  branches  of  the  industry  as  well  as  representatives  of 
various  Government  Departments.  The  C.'  C.  0.  is  a non-profit  association 
with  semi -monopoly  powers  hut  with  a minimum  of  government  participation- 
in  its  conduct. 

The  C.  C.  0.  undertakes,  in  addition  to  less  important  tasks,  to 
purchase  a certain  percentage  of  the  crop  at  fixed  prices  and  to  handle 
and  dispose  of  these  currants;  to  improve  methods  of  production  and  mar- 
keting; to  regulate  exports  by  means  of  retentions  so  as  to  maintain 
prices  in  the  foreign  market;  and  to  expand  foreign  markets  for  Greek  cur- 
rants. It  does  not  directly  intervene  between  buyer  and  seller.  All  it 
does  is  to  fix  the  amount  of  currants  that  must  be  turned  over  to  it  an- 
nually by  the  growers  and  the  prices  'that  will  be  paid  for  such  fruit. 

For  the  1930-31  export  season  this  "retention”  was  placed  at  50  per  cent. 
The  C.  C.  0.  attempts  to  dispose  of  these  retention  currants  so  as  not 
to  compete  with  the  exportable  surplus.  Brokers,  dealers,  packers  and 
exporters  are  free  to  carry  on  their  operations  with  non-retention  cur- 
rants without  interference  by  the  C.  C.  0.  The  whole  theory  is  that  by 
thus  creating  an  artificial  scarcity  of  currants  for  export,  the  growers 
will  obtain  higher  prices  for  the  exportable  part  of  their  crop  'than  they 
would  otherwise  obtain.  It  is  ba.sed,  of  course,  on  the  theory  of  a quasi- 
monopolistic  position  for  G-reece  in  the  world's  currant  production  and 
t rade . 

4.  Relief  measures  for  tobacco  growers  - Because  of  the  great 
economic  importance  of  the  Greek  tobacco  industry  the  Government  has  been 
particularly  solicitous  concerning  it.  Tobacco  is  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  products  exported  from  Greece.  Low  prices  in  recent  years 
and  increasing  foreign  competition  have  been  keenly  felt  by  the  Greek 
growers.  Accordingly  a series  of  relief  measures  were  adopted  during 
1930  to  cope  with  the  tobacco  crisis.  The  principal  measures  were;  (a) 
granting  of  loans  by  the  Agricultural  Bank  in  order  to  enable  growers  to 
hold  their  tobacco  for  better  prices;  (b)  prohibition  of  tobacco  culti- 
vation on  land  unsuitable  for  tobacco  so  as  to  prevent  over  production; 

( c)  reduction  of  direct  taxes;  (d)  regulation  of  tobacco  transactions  be- 
tween planters  and  traders. 

In  1931  the  Greek  Government  announced  its  intention  of  purchasing 
from  20  to  22  million  pounds  of  refuse  and  damaged  tobacco  carried  over 
from  the  1929  and  1930  crops.  Early  reports  indicated  that  about  14 
million  pounds  of  such  tobacco  was  to  be  purchased  in  Greek  Macedonia  and 
Thrace  at  prices  ranging  from  $0.03  to  $0.05  per  oke  (1.06^  to  1.77 <p  per 
pound).  All  of  this  tobacco  was  to  be  destroyed.  The  Greek  Government 
was  also  reported  as  planning  to  purchase  a large  quantity  of  good  to- 
bacco from  old  stocks  in  order  to  relieve  the  domestic  tobacco  situation. 
'The  good  tobacco  was  to  be  retained  by  the  Government  for  a period  of  two 
years  before  offering  it  for  sale. 

With  a view  to  preventing  the  production  of  poor  quality  tobacco 
the  Greek  Government  promulgated  a decree  during  the  1931  harvest  season 
prohibiting  the  picking  of  tobacco  leaves  of  inferior  quality. 
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It  was  reported  late  in  February,  1932,  that  an  official  Greek 
delegation  was  to  go  to  Istanbul,  Turkey,  during  March  to  conclude  a 
tripartite  agreement  on  tobacco.  The  purpose  of  this  .agreement  was  to 
regulate  the  production  of  tobacco  in  the  three  leading  producing  coun- 
tries of  the  Balkans,  i._  e.,  Greece,  Bulgaria,,  and  Turkey.  The  question 
of  taxation  on  tobacco  and  a uniform,  means  of  advertising  the  tobacco 
produced  in  these  three  countries  was  also  to  be  taken  up  at  this  con- 
vention. 

5.  Export  bounty  on  olive  oil  - The  Greek  Government  issued  a 
decree  on  December  24,  1931,  designed  to  maintain  the  price  of  olive 
oil  produced  in  Greece,  which,  in  principle,  establishes  an  export  boun- 
ty on  olive  oil.  This  decree  fixed  the  minimum  purchase  price  at  14.5 
drachmas  per  oke  (5.?  cents  per  pound)  for  oil  of  5. degrees  acidity  de- 
livered at  port  of  exportation  in  districts  where  the  land  tax  is  paid 
in  the  custom  houses  during  exoortation  and  at  16  drachmas  per  oke  (7.4 
cents  per  pound)  in  all  other  districts.  For  each  degree  of  lower  acidity  . 
the  price  is  increased  by  2 per  cent  on  each  hundredth  of  acidity  in  olive 
acid  and  for  each  degree  of  acidity  in  excess  of  5 degrees,  the  price  is 
decreased  by  1^  per  cent. 

In  order  to  assure  that  producers  will  not  receive  less  than  the 
fixed  minimum  prices  the  Government  is  authorized  to  take  charge  of  the 
exportation  of  olive  oil  up  to  8,000,000  okes  (22,560,000  pounds)  by 
either  purchasing  outright  that  amount  of  oil  at  the  fixed  prices  or  by 
offering  bounties  to  individuals  who  undertake  the  exportation  of  olive 
oil  to  foreign  countries  on  the  basis  of  the  fixed  prices.  The  Govern- 
ment may  also  appoint  a special  committee  to  control  the  quality  and 
packing  of  olives  which  are  to  be  exported.  The  aim  of  this  decree  is 
to  enable  producers  to  obtain  in  the  local  market  at  least  14.5  drachmas 
(6.7  cents  per  lb.)  for  olive  oil  by  exporting  the  surplus  of  about 
8,000,000  okes  (22,560,000  pounds)  which  cannot  be  consumed  locally. 


HUNGARY 

Predominantly  an  agricultural  country,  Hungary  is  on  an  export  basis 
for  a large  part  of  her  agricultural  production.  Though  she  imports  some 
agricultural  products  such  as  rice,  fruits  and  nuts,  tobacco,  hides  and  skins, 
wool,  cotton,  jute,  coffee,  etc.,  she  also  exports  some  tobacco,  wool , and 
fruit;  and  she  is  a larger  exporter  of  cereals  and  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, including  livestock  and  meat,  eggs,  potatoes,  and  sugar.  Hence  the  more 
important  of  her  agricultural  price-supporting  measures  have  necessarily 
taken  the  form  of  aids  of  one  sort  or  another  to  the  export  branches  of  her 
agriculture.  The  most  outstanding  of  these  are  the  measures  which  she  has 
applied  to  wheat  (her  chief  export)  and  to  rye.  Other  phases  of  intervention 
include,  a tobacco  monopoly,  regulation  of  the  sugar  industry  and  of  the  dairy 
'industry,  the  restriction  of  imports  oy  tariffs  and  other  means,  and  the  nego- 
tiation of  preferential  entry  for  Hungarian  products  into  other  countries. 
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1 • Government  intervention  in,  and,  no nopolistic  c ontro  1 of  , the 
wheat  and  rye  trade  - In  several  ways  the  Hungarian  Government  has  inter- 
vened in  the  grain  trade  for  the  purpose  of  securing  better  prices  for  the 
grower.  The  Government  exercises  monopolistic  powers  through  the  medium 
of  various  permanent  institutions  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  in- 
ternal and  external  trade;  and  with  these  as  a nucleus  the  Government  has 
resorted  to  a number  of  measures  on  the  side  of  control  technique.  Most 
striking  among  these  latter  is  the  "grain-ticket"  system  which  has  been 
in  operation  during  the  last  two  years.  This  system  involves  a special 
technique  by  which  the  Government  is  enabled  to  pay  a bounty  on  wheat  and 
rye  to  the  grower  and  to  the  exporter , while  selling  the  exportable  surplus 
abroad  for  whatever  it  will  bring  and  assessing  the  costs  indirectly  upon 
the  consumer.  In  July,  1932,  however,  the  system  was  augmented  by  other 
measures  under  which  the  farmer  is  exempted  from  land  taxes,  the  revenue 
loss  tnerei'rom  being  compensated  partly  by  continuance  of  the  milling  tax 
on  flour  output  but  chiefly  by  the  funds  arising,  from  sale  of  the  grain 
tickets . 


The  discussion  below  will  deal  first  with  the  more  permanent  fea- 
tures of  government  intervention  in  the  wheat  and  rye  trade,  as  revealed 
in  the  basic  institutions  set  up  for  that  and  other  purposes;  second,  with 
the  particular  device  (the  grain  ticket  system)  which  is  employed  for  pro- 
viding production  and  export  bounties;  and  finally  with  the  new  plan  of  a 
production  bounty  on  wheat  and  rye  as  formerly  plus  outright  tax  exemption 
for  the  small  farmer  regardless  of  what  product  he  has  to  sell. 

( a ) Monopolistic  contro 1 over  the  grain  trade  and  agencies  associated 
therewith  - Among  the  more  permanent  features  of  government  intervention  in 
the  grain  trade  of  Hungary  is  the  exercise  of  monopoly  control  through  the 
"Futura" » the  Syndicate  of  Exporters,  and  the  Syndicate  of  Millers.  The 
Government  holds  controlling  shares  of  ownership  in  the  Hungarian  Cooperative 
Societies  Trading  Co.,  Ltd.,  known  as  the  Futura,  which  has  come  to  be  the 
dominating  factor  in  the  Hungarian  grain  market,  and  in  the  Cooperative  Credit 
Union,  which  finances  grain  operations.  The  most  important  share  of  the  Fu- 
tura's  business  has  been  on  Government  account.  The  scope  of  the  Company's 
activities,  as  contemplated  in  its  by-laws,  is  as  follows:  "To  collect 

products  of  agriculture  and  the  agricultural  industrips  in  Hungary  and  market 
same  among  home  customers  and  abroad,  and  to  imoort  and  market  foreign  com- 
modities needed  in  agriculture  and  the  agricultural  industries  of  Hungary; 
to  create  and  direct,  through  a central  organization,  establishments  for 
storage  and  other  enterprises  connected  with  the  marketing  of  both  raw  and 
processed  agricultural  products. " 

The  broad  scope  of  the  foregoing  provisions  authorizes  the  Futura  to 
establish  a monopoly  over  any  branch  of  agriculture,  or  even  over  the  whole 
of  the  agricultural  industry.  The  Hungarian  Government  has  taken  advantage 
of  the  powers  granted  to  the  Futura,  turning  them  to  its  own  account  to  con- 
trol the  country's  trade  in  wheat  and  rye,  especially  wheat.  The  large  Hun- 
garian wheat  crop  of  1930  led  the  Government  to  adopt  a program  of  wheat 
price  maintanance.  At  first  the  Futura  was  authorized  to  purchase  wheat  on 
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government  account  at  world  price  parity;  but , with  the  continued  decline 
of  prices,  tne  Government , in  August,  authorized  the  Futura  . to  offer 
prices  tor  March  delivery  at  Budapest  substantially  above  tne.  world  marnet 
basis.  This  action  prevented,  spot  prices  from  falling  as  low,-  during  the 
autumn  as  otherwise  would  have  seen  the  case  had. they  remained  at  world 
parity.  Furthermore,  as  a.  result  of  this  authorisation  the  Futura  con- 
tracted large  quantities  of  March  deliveries  -of  .wheat  that  normally  v/ould 
have  been  sold  lor  export  or  for  home  consumption  during  the  fall  and  win- 
ter months.  In  short,  the  Government,  through  the, agency  of  the  Futura, 
had  embarked  definitely  on  a program  of  stabilization  operations.  By  the 
first  of  February,  1931.,  the  s torus  held  by  the  Government,  had.  grown  to  a 
point  where  they  represented  the  bulk  cf  the  country's  surplus.  Acting 
for  the  Government,  the  Futura  had  come  to  occupy  a dominating. position 
in  the  wheat  (and  rye)  markets  of  Hungary.  Even  as  late  as  May,  1932,  it 
was  reported  that  these  stabilization  stocKs  had  not  yet  been  completely 
disposed  of . • 

The  monopolistic  powers  of  the  Government  were  further  extended 
through  two  subsequently -created  organizations  (incorporated  in  1930-31), 
which  brought  the  grain-export  trade. and  the  flour-milling  industry  under 
centralized  control.  These  were  the  Hungarian  Syndicate  cf  Exporters, 
to  which  all  exporters  are  compelled  by  law  to  belong,  and  the  Syndicate 
of  Millers.  The  .Syndicate  of  Exporters  exercises  .monopolistic  control 
over  the  exportation  of  wheat,  since  the  Government  prohibits  tne  exporta- 
tion of  wheat  from  Hungary  by  those  who  are  not  members  of  the  Syndicate. 

The  purpose  of  this  orgaai zation  is  to  regulate  the  Hungarian  export  trade 
and  reduce  competition  among  the  individual  exporters.  Thus,  for  example, 
(for  the  time  at  least)  it  established  minimum  prices  at  which  wheat  might 
be  sold  for  export  to  Austria,  to  which  country  about  half  of  Hungary's 
wheat  exports  have  gone  in  normal  times.  In  general,  the  organization  is 
said  to  have  successfully  prevented  excessive  competition  between,  .export- 
ers during  the  1931-32  marketing  year.  The  administrative  branch  of  the 
Hungarian  Government,  like  the  administrative  branches  of  most  of  the  cen- 
tral European  countries,  is  in  a position  to  exercise  a considerable  degree 
of  control  over  su.cn  corporate  bodies.  Over  and  above  the  usual  authority, 
the  Hungarian  Government  was  also  empowered  by  legislation  of  1930,  to 
"determine  the  price  to  be  collected  by  millers  for  milling,  the  rate  of 
sifting,  the  price  of  the  products  of  milling,  and  the  price  of  bread,"  and 
to  "establish  by  decree  the  proportion  and  quality  of  rye  to  be  mixed  with 
the  wheat  for  the  manufacture  cf  bread." 

(b)  The  grain-ticket  system  and  other  aids  to  export,  1930-32  - The 
most  interesting  feature  of  Hungarian  grain  control  methods  of  recent  years 
is  the  unique  system  of  gr,>in  tickets,  or  cereal -pur  chasing  permits,  which 
was  in  force  during  the  crop  years  1930-31  and  1931-32.  It  was  a particular 
technique  adopted  for  tne  purpose  of  enabling  the  farmer  to  obtain  prices 
above  world  parity  for  wheat  or  rye  notwithstanding  the  large  exportable 
surplus  that  must  be  disposed  cf  in  world  markets. 

A law  effective  .July  15,  1930,  specified  that  wheat,  rye,  or  their 
mixture,  both  imported  and  domestic,  moving  in  commercial  channels  must  be 
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acconpanied  by  a purchasing  permit.  This  permit  was  obtained  by  the  pro- 
spective purchaser  of  cereals  from  the  local  municipal  authorities  at  a 
cost  during  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  law,  of  3 pengo  per 
quintal  (14 i a bushel),  and  during  the  second  year,  of  10  pengo  per  quintal 
(48<#  a bushel).  The  receipts  from  the  sale  of  these  permits  went  into  a 
cereals  valorization  fund  kept  in  the  custody  of  the  Minister  of  Finance 
and  controlled  by  the  Ministers  of  Finance-,  Economy,  Agriculture,  and  Com- 
merce acting  jointly.  The  cereals  ticket  included  a coupon  which  was 
given  to  the  farmer  when  the  grain  was  purchased  from  him,  so  that  he  ob- 
tained the  coupon  in  addition  to  the  selling  price  of  this  grain.  Up  to 
July,  1931,  the  redemption  value  of  the  coupon  was  fixed  at  3 pengo  per 
quintal  (14^  a bushel)  of  wheat  sold,  applicable  first  in  oayment  of  taxes, 
any  residue  being  receivable  in  cash.  During  the  second  year  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  the' -redemption  value  of  the  farmer's  coupon  was  fixed  at 
6 pengo  per  quintal  (29 ^ a bushel),  3 pengo  of  which  had  to  be  applied 
first  in  payment  of  taxes,  any  residue  after  payment  of  taxes  being  re- 
ceivable in  cash,  and  3 pengo  of  which  were  receivable  in  cash.  The  source 
of  these  redemptions  was,  of  course,  the  valorization  fund  derived  mainly 
from  the  sale  of  the  purchaser's  permits  or  tickets. 

As  the  grain  moved  from  buyer  to  buyer  each  one  was  obliged  by  the 
law  to  purchase  the  accompanying  permit  from  the  preceding  owner,  so  that 
the  cost  of  the  wheat  or  rye  to  the  former  owner  automatically  decreased 
to  the  level  of  the  mar net  price  quotation.  This  coaid  happen  so  long  as 
the  grain  was  sold  to  some  other  purchaser  or  intermediary  in  Hungary. 

But  after  the  grain  came  into  the  hands  of  the  wheat  exporter  or  of  the 
domestic  miller,  further  shifting  of  the  burden  through  sale  of  the  ticket 
could  not  continue.  The  exporter  obviously  could  not  dispose  of  the  ticket 
to  his  foreign  clients;  the  miller  did  not  sell  wheat  but  flour  and,  unless 
reimbursed  for  the  cost  of  the  ticnet,  had  either  to  absorb  its  cost  or  to 
charge  higher  prices  for  his  flour. 

What  in  fact  happened  was  that  the  wheat  exporter  was  reimbursed  by 
the  Government  f-r  the  cost  of  the  ticket,  but  the  miller  was  not  directly 
compensated  exceot  in  connection  with  flour  which  he  exported.  The  Govern- 
ment took  up  the  cereals  ticket  from  both  miller  and  exporter.  It  reim- 
bursed the  exporter  of  the  wheat  and  flour  for  the  cost  of  the  ticket, 
thus  enabling  both  to  compete  in  the  world  market  without  this  added  burden. 
But  the  Government  did  not  similarly  reimburse  the  miller  for  the  added  cost 
of  the  wheat  ground  into  flour  for  sale  in  the  domestic  market.  Rather,  he 
was  obliged  to  surrender  his  purchasing  permits  without  compensation;  so 
that  the  cost  of  the  ticket  became  simply  an  added  cost  of  production.  Hence, 
except  in  so  far  as  he  might  absorb  the  burden  himself,  the  miller  was  com- 
pelled to  oass  it  along  to  domestic  consumers  in  the  form  of  higner  prices 
for  flour.  On  the  basis  of  a milling  ratio  of  70  per  cent,  the  cost  per 
quintal  of  flour  was  about  1.4  oengo  ($2  18  a barrel).  In  addition  to  the 
cost  of  tne  grain  ticket,  the  miller's  burden  included,  after  July,  1931,  a 
new  flour  turnover  tax  of  2.5  oengo  per  euintal  on  wheat  flour  (39^  a barrel), 
rye  flour  being  made  tax-free.  This  tax,  imposed  by  the  same  decree  that 
increased  the  value  of  the  grain  ticket,  replaced  the  former  flour  tax  of 
10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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The  only  transfers  of  cereals  that  did  not  have  to  be  accompanied 
by  the  grain  ticket  were:,  cereals  transferred  ■ from  one  farmer  to  another 
for  agricultural  purposes , or  household  use;  cereals  transferred  by  a 
farmer  as  payment  for 'work  executed  on  his  farm-;  cereals  given  by  the  farm- 
er to  clergymen,  teachers,  and  other  community  employees  who  obtained  their 
salary  in  farm  products;  and  cereals  delivered  to  millers,  as  payment  for 
grinding,  by  persons  authorized  .to  have  cereals  ground  at  custom  mills. 

From  July  to  October,  1931*  more  direct  encouragement  to  exports 
was  provided  in  the  form  of  an  actual'  premium  of  3.5  pengo  per  quintal 
(16$  a bushel)  on  the  exportation  of  wheat  or  its  equivalent  in  flour. 

The  new  regulation  went  into  effect  on  July  20.  However,  the  Gov-ernment 
did  not  begin  the  payment  of  export  premiums  promptly;  and  as  late  as 
April,  1932,  it  was  reported  that  a large  amount  still  remained  unpaid. 
Payment  was  delayed  partly  becas.se  of  a 'deficiency  in  the  valorization 
fund  resulting  from  its  use'  for  special  relief  to  the  needy  (see  below), 
and  partly  because  the  Government  contested  payment  on  the  grounds  that  ex- 
porters had  not  increased  the  purchase  oric-e  of  wheat  for  export  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  export  premium.  Before  making  actual  payment,  the  Government 
examined  the  booxs  of  a large  number  of  Hungarian  exporters  in  an  effort 
to  determine  what  part  of  tne  premium  had  actually  been  paid  in  the  purchase 
price  to  farmers.  On  October  18,  1931,  the  premium  was  discontinued.  Final- 
ly in  May,  1932-,  the  Government  announced  that  it  would  pay  2.5  pengo  per 
quintal  (12$  a bushel)  as  premium  on  the  wheat  exported  between  July  20  and 
October  18,  1931. 

Exportation  was  facilitated  also  in  other  ways.  Wheat  flour  destined 
for  a foreign  market  was  granted  exemption  from  the  sales  taxes  assessed  on 
other  flour,  the  exemption  amounting  roughly  to  about  70  cents  a barrel  or 
20  cents  a bushel  in  wheat  equivalent.  The  exemption  took  the  form  of  a re- 
fund paid  out  of  the  valorization  fund. 

It  will  serve  to  epitomize  the  situation  which  obtained  after  the 
system  of  aids  to  the  cereal  grower  during  1930-32  got  under  full  headway 
to  note  the  payments  provided  in  connection  with  the  marketing  of  the  1931 
crop.  These  were  as  follows:  first,  29  cents  a bushel  to  the  grower,  half 

in  the  form  of  tax  credits;  second,  48  cents  a busnel  to  the  exporter  of 
wheat  to  reimburse  the  cost  of  his  grain  ticket  and  enable  him  to  sell  at 
world  prices;  third,  16  cents  a busnel  to  the  exporter  (subsequently  reduced 
to  12  cents)  as  an  added  premium  for  removing  the  grain  from  the  domestic 
market;  fourth,  payments  to  exporters  of  wheat  flour  corresponding  to  those 
made  to  exporters  of  wheat;  and,  fifth,  a refund  to  flour  exporters  of  the 
amount  of  the  sales  taxes  assessed  on  all  flour  milled  in  Hungary,  the  re- 
fund being  equivalent  to  20  cents  a busnel  of  wheat.  It  may  also  be  noted 
paranthetically  that  a provision  of  minor  importance  in  the  basic  law  of 
June,  1930,  directed  that  payments  should  be  made  out  of  the  cereals  valori- 
zation fund  for  reducing  the  state  taxes  on  lands  of  those  owners  whose  net 
registered  (cadastral)  revenue  on  the  whole  of  the  land  property  included  in 
the  territory  of  a commune  did  not  exceed  58  oengo  ($10.14). 

As  has  already  been  indicated  in  connection  with  the  payment  of  the - 
export  bounty  on  wheat,  the  elaborate  system  of  bounties  did  not  work  out 
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as  contemplated.  An  important  reason  for  the  delay  in  the  payment  of  ex- 
port premiums  was  that  the  special  fund  from  which  the  premiums  were  to  be 
paid  was  temporarily  employed  for  "Government  Relief  Action"  for  the  needy. 

The  total  amount  used  in  the  Relief  Action  has  been  estimated  at  25  million 
pengo  ($4,372,000),  and  of  this  amount  about  6 million  pengo  ($1,049,000) 
was  from  the  funds  set  aside  for  the  payment  of  export  premiums.  The  Relief 
Action  consisted  in  buying  large  quantities  of  bread  cereals  from  producers 
at  the  market  price  of  about  57  cents  a bushel,  plus  the  29-cent  grain 
ticket  coupon.  These  bread  cereals  were  then  ground  for  resale  to  the  poor 
at  the  purchase  price  less  the  value  of  the  grain  ticket  coupon  of  29  cents. 
The  latter  price  represented  a reduction  in  the  price  of  flour  to  the  poorer 
population  at  the  rate  of  $1.55  a barrel,  this  figure  being  approximatdy 
the  difference  arising  from  the  full  cost  of  the  grain  ticxet  to  the  millers 
(namely  48  cents  a bushel),  which  entered  into  the  price  of  other  flour  sold 
in  the  domestic  market.  The  quantity  of  wheat  and  rye  to  be  used  by  the 
government  in  tnis  action  was  estimated  in  the  autumn  of  1931  at  44,000 
short  tons,  but  as  late  as  April,  1932,  it  was  indicated  that  more  than 
110,000  short  tons  had  already  been  used.  On  this  grain  the  government 
failed  to  realize  any  income  from  the  sale  of  grain  tickets,  but  was  neverthe- 
less compelled  to  assume  the  burden  involved  in  redemption  of  the  coupons 
to  the  farmers.  The  Relief  Action  expired  on  March  15.  In  addition  to  this 
type  of  relief  the  Government  distributed  wheat  for  seeding  in  the  northern 
regions  of  Hungary,  where  freezes  and  insects  had  ruined  the  1931  crop. 

( c ) Modified  system  of  relief  to  wheat  and  other  farmers, 1932-33  - 

The  grain  tiemet  system  as  administered  in  1931-32  proved  to  be  a burden  to 
the  already  heavily  burdened  national  treasury;  according  to  the  London 
Economist  a deficit  of  20  million  nengo  ($3,490,000)  resulted  at  the  end  of 
the  1931-32  croo  year.  Consequently,  for  the  1932-33  crop  year,  a consider- 
ably modified  system  of  relief  has  been  adopted.  According  to  an  official 
announcement  in  April  (1932)  the  grain-ticket  system  was  to  have  been  abolish- 
ed and  replaced  by  one  of  outright  tax  abatement;  but  a decree  of  June  (1932) 
provided  for  continuance  of  the  ticket  system  (somewhat  modified)  during  the 
1932-33  crop  year,  in  combination  with  the  new  system  of  outright  tax  abate- 
ment . 


By  the  terms  of  an  Order-in-Counci 1 dated  in  April  and  to  come  into 
force  in  July,  the  Government  was  to  pay  the  farmer's  land  tax  for  1932-33 
instead  of  giving  him  cash  and  tax  credits  uoon  the  sale  of  wheat  or  rye. 
The  expenses  were  to  be  covered  by  a single  milling  tax  at  the  rate  of  12.5 
pengo  per  quintal  (59  cents  a bushel),  equal  to  the  former  10  pengo  grain 
tiemet  plus  the  former  2.5  pengo  milling  tax.  In  the  case  of  custom  mill- 
ing, that  is,  where  cereals  are  ground  for  the  farmer's  own  consumption, 
the  milling  tax  was  to  be  refunded  to  the  farmer  on  the  basis  of  certifi- 
cates issued  to  him  by  local  authorities.  To  insure  tight  control  over 
mills,  a supervisor  was  to  bo  placed  in  each  large  mill.  As  originally 
planned,  the  chief  aid  to  the  wheat  grower  in  1932-33  was  to ‘have  been  in 
the  form  of  reduced  overhead  through  tax  relief,  in  contrast  to  the  coupon 
system  which  had  given  relief  partly  in  this  form  and  partly  in  increased 
cash  income. 
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But  tho  more  recent  decree  of  June  has . restored  the  grain-rticket  in 
modified  form,  and  reduced  the  10  pengo  tax  on  milling  to  2.5  pengo,  while 
at  the  sane  time  retaining  the  new  feature  of  tax  abatement  to  the  farmer. 

As  in  1931-32  the  price  of  they. grain  ticxet  from  July  1,  1932  is  to  be  10 
pengo  on  each  quintal  of  grain  conveyed  in  commercial  trade  channels;  but, 
in 'contrast  to  the  former  situation,  the.  value  of  the  coupon  given  to  the 
farmer  is  now  to  be  but  4 instead  of  6 pengo  (19^  instead  of  29j  a bushel 
and  the  value  of  the  ticket  proper  which  finally  accrues  to  the  relief  fund 
is  to  be  6 instead  of  4 pengo  (29 ^ instead  of  19^  a bushel).  The  special 
charges  on  the  milling  industry  remain  the  same  as  during  1931-32,  consist- 
ing of  the  10  pengo  ticket  plus  the  milling  tax  of  2.5  pengo.  The  export 
trade  likewise  is  relieved  of  the  burden  of  these  charges  by  means  of  re- 
funds as  formerly. 

In  addition  to  the  bounty  of  4 pengo  per  quintal  on  the  sale  of  wheat 
or  rye,  the  farmer  is  to  receive  a refund  of  the  land  tax  payable  in  the 
budget  year  1932-33,  provided  that  his  net  revenue  derived  from  property 
within  one  community  does  not  exceed  116  pengo  ($20.30).  Growers  of  wine 
grapes,  receive  the  tax  refund  regardless  of  the  amount  of  their  income.  As 
a further  alleviation,  the  extent  of  compulsory  participation  by  farmers 
in  community  public  works  has  been  reduced  somewhat. 

The  refund  of  the  land  tax  and  any  deficits  in  county  road  budgets 
caused  by  the  reduced  compulsory  work  of  the  farmers  are  to  come  from  a re- 
lief fund  as  formerly.  This  fund  is  practically  the  same  as  the  cereals 
valorization  fund  of  1930-31  and  1931-32,  being' now  renamed  the  "Agricult- 
ural Relief  Fund".  Reimbursement  for  the  grain  ticket  to  exporters  of 
wheat  and,  flour  and  of  the  milling  tax  to  exporters  of  flour  is  made  irom 
the  fund,  as  previously.  The  principal  sources  of  payments  into  the  fund 
are  likewise  the  grain  ticket  andthe  milling  tax.  The  new  decree  is  not 
clear  as  to  whether  the  farmer’ s coupon  is  to  be  redeemable  entirely  in 
cash  or  partly  in  cash  anxL  partly  in  tax  credit.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
the  chief  source  of  revenue  for  making  up  the.  deficit  on  account  of  tax 
abatement  to.  the  farmers,  instead  of  being  a single  milling  tax  of  12.5 
pengo,  is  to  be  the  grain  ticket.  In  conclusion,  it  remains  to  be  noted 
that  no  mention  is  made  of  an  export  premium  on  wheat  or  any  other  cereal, 
the  idea  of  such. an-  aid  apparently  having,  been  definitely  abandoned  in 
October,  1931. 

2.  Monopoly  of  tobacco  production  and  trade  - In  Hungary  production 
and  trade  in  tobacco  are  directly  under  government  control,  the  exclusive 
right  of  purchase  and  sale  being  vested  in  the  Hungarian  Tobacco  Monopoly, 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  Finance.  Production  and  export 
are  permitted  only  by  license  of  the  Monopoly,  the  manufacture  of  tobacco 
products  being  carried  on  by  the  Monopoly  itself.  Importing  is  done  by  the 
Monopoly  or  by  persons  having  license  to  do  so,  and  the  sale  of  tobacco 
products  is  allowed  only  in  shops  licensed  by  the  Monopoly.  During  each 
year  the  Ministry  of  Finance  issues  a decree  classifying  all  Hungarian 
produced  tobacco  and  giving  the  prices  to  be  paid  to  the  growers  tor  each 
kind.  Tobacco  plantings  are  regulated,  growers  being  required,  to  obtain 
a license  for  definite  acreage  allotments.  A grower  applying  lor  a permit 
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to  grow  tobacco  in  Hungary  must  own  an  area  of  land  suitable  for  tobacco 
production  equal  to  at  leadt  five  times  the  area  which  he  is  to  devote  to 
tobacco,  he  must  also  possess  drying,  curing,  and  finishing  buildings 
conforming  with  specifications  issued  by  the  Monopoly.  Seeds  are  furnish- 
ed free  of  charge  to  the  authorized  growers  from  a special  government  ex- 
periment station. 

3.  Regulation  of  the  sugar  industry  - In  Hungary  both  the  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  sugar  are  under  government  control;  and  Hungary  is  a 
Party  to  the  International  Sugar  Agreement,  providing  for  the  restriction 
of  sugar  exports  on  the  part  of  the  leading  sugar  exporting  countries. 
(Concerning  the  Agreement,  see  "Cuba"  above)  Under  the  original  agree- 
ment, Hungary  had  an  annual  quota  of  92,703  short  tons.  In  1930-31  she 
exoorted  91,833  tons,  or  almost  the  whole  amount  of  her  quota.  For  the 
1931-32  season  the  quota  allotted  to  Hungary  is  93,000  short  tons.  Most 
of  the  2,297  tons  over  and  above  the  quota  of  92,703  tons  originally  as- 
signed to  Hungary  is  made  up  of  her  share  (2,139  tons)  in  the  portion  of 
Germany's  export  quota  which  remained  unfilled  at  the  end  of  1931,  and  is 
to  be  made  up  by  additional  exports  this  year. 

The  sugar  factories  of  Hungary  are  obliged  to  carry  their  accruing 
surpluses  on  a separate  account,  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Minister 
of  Finance.  The  volume  of  production  is  regulated  by  agreements  between 
factories  and  beet  growers.  For  the  1932  crop  they  have  agreed  upon  a 
maximum  production  quota  of  900,000  tons  of  beets  as  compared  with  the  1931 
quota  of  1,290,000  tons.  The  basic  beet  price  has  been  fixed  at  2.15  pengo 
per  100  kilos  as  against  last  year's  2.5  pengo  (17^  as  against  per  100 
pounds. ) 

Government  intervention  in  the  sugar  industry  also  includes  the  fix- 
ing of  prices  and  profits  in  the  marketing  of  the  finished  product.  The 
amount  of  profits  that  wholesalers  and  retailers  of  sugar  may  make  is  es- 
tablished by  the  Hungarian  Government  and  the  National  Association  of  Hun- 
garian Sugar  Manufacturers.  'Wholesale  grocers  selling  to  retailers  are 
permitted  to  maxe  a profit  of  8 cents  a hundred  pounds  while  retailers  may 
charge  a profit  of  from  2 to  3 per  cent  in  selling  to  customers. 

4.  Price-fixing  in  the  dairy  industry  - A law  enacted  in  Hungary 
during  1931  authorized  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  fix  the  lowest  pur- 
chase price  payable  to  the  producers  of  milk  and  the  maximum  retail  sales 
price  to  be  charged  to  consumers.  The  Ministry  was  further  authorized  to 
fix  the  maximum  cost  of  distribution,  the  gross  income,  and  the  sales  dis- 
count. It  may  change  the  administrative  or  sales  methods  of  the  milk  dis- 
tributors and  may  curtail  the  number  of  branch  stores  by  limiting  the  mini- 
mum sales  to  25  liters  per  day.  It  may  even  order  the  merger  of  small  and 
inadequately-financed  distributors  or  producers  into  larger  commercial 
units  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  financial  support  for  successful 
operation.  The  wholesale  purchase  and  sales  price  of  milk  and  milk  pro- 
ducts are  fixed  from  week  to  week  by  a Price-Fixing  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Association. 
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5.  Import  restrictions  - Since  Hungary  is  primarily  an  exporting 
country  as  regards  agricultural  Products , import  restrictions  have  not 
been  of  primary  significance  for  the  maintenance  of  agricultural  prices. 
Livestock,  cereals,  eggs,  wool,  apoles,  potatoes,  aid  sugar  are  on  a net 
export  basis.  On  wheat  the  duty  is  about  35  cents  a bushel  plus  an  im- 
port turnover  tax  of  3 per  cent  on  the  duty-paid  value;  on  wheat  flour, 
it  is  about  $2.35  a barrel,  plus  the  turnover  tax  of  3 per  'cent.  Wool 
is  duty  free,  being  subject  only  to  the  import  turnover  tax  of  3 per  cent 
ad  valorem,  c.i.f.  basis.  A duty  'Of  1.4  cents  a pound  gross  weight  is 
imposed  on  apples  when  packed  in  boxes  and  barrels  without  wrapping,  of 
2.4  cents  when  each  individual  apple  is  wrapped;  the  3 per  cent  turnover 
tax  applies  nere  also.  A duty  of  about  3.5  cents  a pound  is  charged  on 
sugar , plus  a consumption  tax  cf  4 cents  a pound  and  an  import  turnover 
tax  of  9 per  cent  of  the  duty-paid  value.  Such  products  as  wool  and 
apples,  being  on  an  export  basis,  do  not  receive  any ' significant  amount 
of  beneiit  from  the  duties  imposed  on  their  importation.  The  same  would 
be  true  of  the  other  products  on  an  export  basis  but  for  monopolistic 
trade  control  measures  making  the  tariff  'more  or  less  effective  in  spite 
of  exportable  surpluses.  In  the  case  especially  of  wheat  flour  and  sugar 
domestic  prices  have  been  maintained  by  means  of  artificial  controls  at 
levels  above  world  parity  notwithstanding  that  both  ore  on  an  export  basis. 

Agricultural  products  on  an  import  basis  ar’  rice,  cotton,  jute, 
and  coffee.  Obviously,  a dutj  on  cotton,  jute,  or  coffee  has  little  or 
no  protective  value  for  the  Hungarian  farmer  inasmuch  as  he  does  not  grow 
them.  Rice  competes  indirectly  as  a cereal  with  tne  native  cereals  such 
as  wheat.  On  polished  rice  the  duty  is  0.55  cent  a pound. 

The  recent  tendency  in  hungary  as  in  other  countries  nas  been'  to- 
wards increasing  restriction  of  imports.  On  January  1,  1931,  a duty  of 
3 gold  crowns  per  100  kilos  (0.27 # per  lb.,  or  2.32#  per  gal.)  was  im- 
posed on  milk,  and  the  duty  on  hops  and  hop  meal  was  increased  from  25 
to  200  gold  crowns  per  100  kilos  (i.e.,  from  2.30#  to  18.38#  per  lb.). 

On  March  17,  1931,  the  duty  on  sugar  was  increased'  from  36  gold  crowns 
to  38.8  gold  crowns  per  100  kilos  (3.3#  to  3.5#  per  lb.).  On  September 
9,  1931,  the  turnover  tax  on  imported  and  domestic  goods  was  increased 
from  2 per  cent  to  3 per  cent  and,  for  lump  rates,  by  one-half.  Eollow- 
ing  an  earlier  increase  in  the  consumption  duty  on  sugar,  a decree  issued 
in  October,  1931,  increased  customs  surtaxes  on  a number  of  articles  mixed 
or  prepared  with  sugar.  Effective  January  23,  1932,  a special  permit  was 
required  for  the  importation  of  a list  of  42  commodities  including  fresh 
apples,  cheese,  and  raisins  among  others.  These  commodities  were  also  made 
subject  to  a cus toms -hand ling  tax  of  one-half  cf  one  oer  cent  of  their 
value.  On  March  6 the  list  was  extended  to  other  products,  including  corn. 

The  urgent  necessity  for  currency  defense  has  led  the  Hungarian 
Government  to  take  measures  that  have  benefited  the  cereals  industry  by 
discouraging  the  importation  of  corn.  Payments  made  by  Hungarian  merchants 
to  parties  abroad  must  first  be  authorized  by  the  Hungarian  National  Bank. 
Authorization  must  be  requested  prior  to  importation  and  requests  are 
granted  only  on  products  that  are  absolutely  necessary  and  that  cannot  be 
replaced  by  a domestic  product.  The  importing  cf  Rumanian  corn  has,  as  a 
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consequence,  become  practically  impossible,  so  that  the  Hungarian  market 
is  now  free  from  competition  from  foreign  sources. 

b Negotiations  for  preferential  access  to  European  markets  - 
Hungary  has  participated  in  the  common  efforts  of  the  four  Danubian  coun- 
tries to  secure  preferential  access  for  their  grain  to  the  markets  of 
central  and  western  Europe  through  the  exchange  of  tariff  concessions 
with  those  countries.  (Concerning  conferences  of  the  Danubian  countries 
in  1930-31  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a program  of  concerted  action 
in  this  and  other  matters  affecting  disoosal  of  their  grain  surpluses, 
see  Bulgaria , above).  In  order  to  speed  the  process  of  securing  the  ad- 
vantages of  international  agreements,  the  Lower  House  of  the  Hungarian 
Parliament  on  November  6,  1930,  passed  a bill  giving  authority  to  the 
Council  of  Ministers  to  conclude  treaties  with  foreign  countries  and  to 
promulgate  them  by  decree.  Such  treaties  were  to  last  only  three  years 
and  their  denouncement  was  to  be  preceded  by  six  months'  notice. 

Hungary  has  negotiated  individual  agreements  with  a number  of  coun- 
tries importing  foodstuffs.  Some  of  these  provide  for  tariff  preferences; 
others  include  clearing  agreements  which,  while  designed  primarily  to  de- 
fend the  national  currency  from  depreciation,  have  conveyed  trade  prefer- 
ences and  thus  have  served  also  to  facilitate  exports*  ■ During  the  last 
two  years  or  so  Hungary  has  negotiated  or  concluded  treaties  with  Austria, 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy  for  exclusive  preferences.  The  treaty  with 
Austria.,  effective  from  July,  1931,  to  June,  1932,  involved  a general  ex- 
change of  tariff  preferences,  those  granted  by  Austria  to  Hungary  apply- 
ing mainly  to  agricultural  products.  At  the  same  time  that  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  treaty  went  into  effect  a commercial  treaty  with  Germany  became 
effective.  But  the  tariff  preferences  granted  to  Hungary  by  this  treaty 
were  suspended  until  the  acquiescence  of  countries  having  most-favored- 
nation  treaties  with  Germany  could  be  obtained.  Up  to  June,  1932,  the  ■ 
tariff  preferences  remained  inoperative,  still  awaiting  such  approval.  In 
November,  1931,  Hungary  concluded  with  France  an  accord  including  among  its 
provisions  the  extension  of  what  amounted  to  a preferential  tariff  on 
Hungarian  wheat,  to  be  discussed  below.  However,  this  provision  had  not 
yet  gone  into  effect  up  to  July  1,  1932.  Hungary  has  been  for  some  time 
endeavoring  to  negotiate  a commercial  treaty  with  Czechoslovakia,  provid- 
ing for  reciprocal  tariff  preferences,  bat  none  has  as  yet  been  concluded. 
Of  most  recent  date  is  the  export  agreement  of  March  ?,  1932,  concluded 
between  Italy  and  hungary  which,  while  not  specifically  providing  for 
tariff  preferences,  nevertheless  opens  the  wqy  for  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing. 

The  Austro-nungarian  treaty  above  referred  to  was  signed  on  July  19, 
1931,  three  weeks  after  the  expiration  of  the  previous  treaty  between  the 
two  countries.  The  new  treaty  was  designed  to  promote  the  mutual  exchange 
of  goods  by  means  of  indirect  tariff  preferences.  A common  fund,  osten- 
sibly private  but  in  fact  contributed  to  by  the  national  treasuries,  of  both 
countries,  was  established.  Out  of  tnis  fund  the  exporters  of  each  country 
were  paid  a discount  from  the  import  duties  charged  by  the  other,  the  net 
effect  being  that  eacn  country  granted  a tariff  preference  to  the  other. 
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Currency  control  restrictions  finally  rendered  the  exchange  of  preferences 
inoperative;  and  on  June  30,  1932,  the  treaty  was  cancelled  "by  the  Austrian 
Government , the  announced  intention  being  to  replace  it  with  a new  one 
based  on  the  open  preference  system.  Owing,  however,  to  the  ingenuity  of 
the  plan,  whereby  through  government-controlled  private  financial  institu- 
tions it  was  possible  to  reconcile  what  amounts  to  an  exchange  of  tariff 
preferences  with  most-favored-nation  obligations;  a more  detailed  account 
seems  warranted  at  this  point. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  treaty  contained  four  separate  agreements;  but 
it  is  only  the  last  part  of  the  treaty  with  which  we  are  here  concerned. 

This  dealt  with  special  measures  designed  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of 
goods  between  the  two  countries.  Aid  was  to  be  ex:, ended  to  exports  in  the 
form  of  preferential  freight  rates  and  special  cr  Lit  facilities  granted 
to  exporters  in  both  countries.  The  two  Governments  agreed  that  each  . . 
should  appoint  certain  domestic  corporations  to  execute  measures  for  aid- 
ing the  exportation  of  goods  to  the  other,  and  that  each  should  furnish 
financial  support  to  such  agencies.  The  Austrian  Credit  Institution  for 
Public  Enterprise  and  Works  (0.  snail  semi-official  bank  owned  by  the 
State)  and  the  Clearing  Office  of  the  Austrian  Cooperative  Associations 
were  designated  by  Austria  as  the  corporations  to  carry  out  her  part  of 
the  agreement.  The  Hungarian  Institute  for  Foreign  Trade  and  the  Hun- 
garian Agricul tural  Export  Institute  were  designated  by  Hungary.  These 
corporations  were  ostensibly  private  in  character,  but  were  in  fact  sub- 
ject to  considerable  governmental  influence.  The  four  corporations  set 
up  a Bureau  for  the  promotion  of  trade  between  the  two  countries,  vesting 
all  administrative  control  therein.  The  Bureau  was  administered  by  a com- 
mittee of  four,  two  appointed  by  the  Austrian  and  two  by  the  Hungarian 
Government . 

Incorporated  in  the  commercial  treaty  between  Austria  and  Hungary 
was  an  agreement  between  the  Austrian  -and  Hungarian  corporations,  setting 
forth,  among  other  things,  that  the  function  of  the  Bureau  was  "to  estab- 
lish a credit  organization  for  exports, handling  credits  for  the  ex- 

porters of  both  countries  at  moderate  conditions  against  freight  or  depot 
vouchers  (bills  of  lading,  receipts,  freight  letters,  warrants)  or  by 
other  transactions  of  every  kind,"  In  this  agreement  between  private  cor- 
porations it  was  also  sot  forth  that  the  credits  for  the  exporters  of  both 
countries  were  to  be  supplied  by  contributions  furnished  by  state  subsidies, 
and  possibly  other  sources.  The  total  amount  of  the  contributions  was  in- 
dicated as  about  21,200,000  schillings  cr  17,000,000  oengo  ($2,973,000)  -kv 
plus  a sum  of  money  resulting  from  the  trade  in  grain  and  milling  of  grain 
amounting  to  about  8,800,000  schillings  or  7,000,000  pengo  ($1,224,300). 

The  agreement  provided  further  that  financial  assistance  to  exporters  should 
be  a\ithorized  only  in  the  measure  "in  which  the  total  value  of  the  commodi- 
ties which  were  exported  from  Austria  to  Hungary  and  which  participate  in 
the  privileges  which  have  been  fixed  in  mutual  agreement,  reaches  the  total 
value  of  the  commodities  exported  'within  the  same  period  of  time  from  Hun- 
gary to  Austria". 
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toost  of  the  aid  to  be  extended  to  exports  was  nominally  in  the  form 
of  credit  facilities  which  consisted  either  in  extending  to  exoorters  an 
export  financing  credit  at  a moderate  rate  of  interest  or  else  in  reimburs- 
ing them  for  a certain  part  of  the  interest  which  they  had  to  pay  for  pri- 
vate bank  loans.  Each  Government  would  refund  to  exporters  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  a private  bank  credit  and  the  official  bank  rate  minus 
3|r  per  cent;  this  difference  was  estimated  at  about  5 or  6 per  cent  per 
annum.  Thus  the  two  contracting  Governments,  working  through  the  medium 
of  corporations  that  nominally  were  private  were  engaged  in  an  exchange  of 
export  aid,  the  net  result  being  what  amounted  to  reciprocal  tariff  prefer- 
ences . 

In  the  actual  administration  of  the  scheme,  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  the  refunds  paid  to  the  exporters  apparently  were  not  made  directly 
dependent  upon  the  differences  between  the  cost  of  private  bank  credits 
and  the  off icial -minus  3^  per  cent  bank  rate,  but  rather  that  they  varied 
with  the  commodity  and  with  the  duty  levied  upon  it  in  the  other  country. 
Whether  by  coincidence  or  otherwise,  it  is  a fact,  for  example,  that  on 
hogs  the  Hungarian  exporter  received  a premium  in  pengo  which  was  equival- 
ent to  27  gold  crowns,  or  axactly  the  difference  between  the  previous  Aus- 
trian import  duty  of  18  gold  crowns  and  the  new  one  of  45  gold  crowns  on 
ex-contingent  hogs.  Similarly,  the  premium  on  lard  was  said  to  amount,  in 
pengo,  to  a sum  equivalent  to  the  difference  between  the  previous  autono- 
mous duty  of  10  gold  crowns  and  the  new  one  of  30  gold  crowns. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  treaty  was  intended  as  a model  for  others  to 
be  concluded  in  establishing  a system  of  regional  preferences.  But  in 
actual  practice,  owing  to  exchange  restrictions,  the  treaty  was  found  to 
be  of  much  less  importance  than  had  been  anticipated  originally.  With  the 
development  of  the  financial  crisis  in  the  latter  half  of  1931,  both  coun- 
tries so  restricted  the  allocation  of  exchange  to  persons  within  their 
border  desiring  to  pay  for  imported  goods  that  the  scheme  became  more  or 
less  impotent  to  promote  trade  between  them.  The  scheme  was  finally  re- 
nounced by  Austria  on  April  1,  1932,  to  go  out  of  existence  on  June  30, 
1932.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  announced  by  the  Austrian  Government  that 
the  treaty  would  be  replaced  by  a new  one  based  on  the  open  preference 
system. 

a most-favored-nation  commercial  treaty  between  Germany  and  Hungary 
was  signed  on  July  18,  1931,  and  went  into  effect  subject  to  certain  excep- 
tions on  December  28,  1931.  In  addition  to  the  usual  guarantees  of  treat- 
ment for  her  exports  equal  to  that  given  to  other  nations,  Hungary  received 
special  trade  preferences  for  her  exports  of  wheat,  barley,  corn,  hogs,  and 
beef  cattle.  On  wheat,  the  advantage  granted  was  in  the  nature  of  a tariff 
preference,  while  on  beef  cattle  and  hogs  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a special 
import  quota  to  Hungary  guaranteeing  a definite  market  for  a certain  quan- 
tity of  her  exports. 

An  annual  import  quota  during  1931-33  of  6,000  head  of  cattle  for 
slaughter,  to  be  increased  to  7,000  head  the  following  year  if  more  than 
90  per  cent  of  any  year’s  quota  was  used,  was  granted  to  Hungary.  The  con- 
ventional rate  of  16  reichsmarks  per  100  kilos  ($1.73  per  100  lbs.)  was 
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granted.  by  Germany  on  this  quota.  Hungary  also  obtained  an  annual  import 
contingent  to  Germany  of  80,000  head  of  hogs,-  the* proviso  being  made  that 
they  were  to  be  used  in  sausage  factories  and  meat  caching  plants  and  were 
not  to  cone  on  the  open  market  in  Germany. ' ' 

The  tariff  preference  granted  to  Hungarian  wheat  was  made  contin- 
gent upon  acquieacence  by  other  countries  having  most-favored-nation  treaties 
with  Germany,  since  it  would  be  in  direct  violation  of  such  treaties  * The 
rate  charged  on  Hungarian  wheat  was  to  be  25  per  cent  less  than  the  autonom- 
ous rate.  With  the  German  autonomous  rate  at  25  reichsmarks  per  100  kilos 
($1.62  a bushel)  the  rate  on  Hungarian  wheat  amounted  to  18.75  reichsmarks 
per  100  kilos  ($1.21  a bushel)  - a preference  of  41  cents  a bushel.  Under 
the  treaty  Germany  reserved  the  right  to  extend  a similar  preference  on 
wheat  to  Bulgaria, • Rumania,  or  Yugoslavia.  Moreover,  shipments  of  Hungarian 
wheat  under  the  proposed  preferential  rate  could  not  exceed  the  shipments 
of  the  previous  four  years.  But,  although  most  of  the  countries  having 
most-favored-naticn  treaties  with  Germany  waived  their  right  to  this  prefer- 
ence, some  did  not;  so  that  the  preference  on  wheat  did  not  go  into  effect 
with  the  remainder  of  the  treaty.  This  was  still  the  situation  up  to  July, 
1932. 

In  November,  1931,  Hungary  concluded  with  France  an  accord  whereby 
she  was  to  secure  what  amounted  to  a tariff  preference  on  Hungarian  wheat 
entering  the -French  market.  The  accord  provides  for  acceptance  by  France 
of  the  general  principle  of  preference  to  Hungarian  wheat  and,  for  a period 
of  one  year  after  the  preference  becomes  effective,  a maximum  reduction  of 
30  per  cent  below  the  French  minimum  duty  for  a quantity  of  wheat  not  ex- 
ceeding 10  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  French  imports.  Actually,  Hungarian 
wheat  is  to  pay  the  minimum  French  duties  without  any  reduction  as  it  enters 
France.  But  the  French  Government,  after  verification,  is  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Hungarian  Government  a rebate  to  be  paid  to  exporters  or 
their  organizations.  The  amount  of  the  rebate,  expressed  as  a certain  sum 
per  quintal,  is  to  be  determined  by  agreement  between  the  French  and  the 
Hungarian  Governments,  but  it  is  not  to  exceed  30  per  cent  of  the  French 
minimum  duty.  On  the  basis  of  the  existing  French  minimum  duty  of  85  cents 
a bushel,  this  is  equivalent  to  a preference  of  about  25  cents  a bushel. 

Up  to  July,  1932,  this  preference  had  not  gone  into  effect.  Similar  prefer- 
ences have,  however,  become  effective  between  France  and  Yugoslavia  and  be- 
tween France  and  Rumania  (sec  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia) . 

On  March  7,  1932,  Hungary  concluded  an  "exoort  agreement"  with  Italy 
for  stimulating  the  exchange  cf  commodities  between  the  two  countries.  Al- 
though not  containing  special  preferences  for  Hungarian  agricultural  products, 
the  agreement  contains  features  that  are  worthy  of  note.  Railway  rates  be- 
tween the  two  countries  were  to  be  adjusted  from  tire  to  time  so  as  to  meet 
the  competition  of  nearby  foreign  exporters  who  enjoy  the  advantage  of  smaller 
freight  costs.  The  adjustments  were  to  be  proposed  and  carried  out  by  a 
Tariff  Council  representative  of  Italy  and  Hungary.  In  addition,  an  inter- 
national joint  stcctc  company  was  to  be  set  up  to  furnish  credit  to  exporters 
of  the  two  countries  on  favorable  terms.  These  arrangements  were  similar  to 
those  recently  abandoned  between  Austria  and  Hungary,  but  they  had  not,  up 
to  June,  1332,  attained  the  same  significance  in  the  way  of  tariff  prefer- 
ence as  did  the  Austro-Hungarian  arrangement  while  it  was  in  effect. 
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IHISK  FREE" STaTE 

The  Irish  Free  State  is  predominantly  a fanning  country.  Hence  ex- 
ports are  predominantly  agricultural,  including  such  important  items  as 
cattle,  horses,  pigs,  butter,  eggs,  and  bacon.  Imports  are  largely  of  an 
industrial  nature  but  include  considerable  quantities  of.  grain  and  feed- 
stuffs.  The  Irish  Tree  State  has  no  extensive  program  of  trade  control. 
Import  restrictions  on  her  leading  products,  such  as  those  applied  to  butter 
and  bacon,  are  largely  nominal  inasmuch  as  those  products  are  on  an  export 
basis.  On  the  other  hand,  strong  measures  have  been  taken  in  regard  to 
such  minor  crops  as  sugar  and  tobacco.  On  the  export  side,  measures  have 
been  taken  to  raise  the  quality  of  the  butter,  eggs,  and  meat  shipped  out 
of  the  country. 

1.  Tariffs  - Though  not  a high  tariff  country,  the  Irish  Free  State 
has  of  late  been  taking  steps  in  the  direction  of  a general  tightening  of 
her  import  restrictions  on  agricultural  products.  At  the  end  of  1931  she 
enacted  duties  on  tobacco  ranging  from  $1.51  to  $1.68  a pound  and  on  sugar 
from  $1.74  _to  $1.92  a 100  pounds.  Both  are  new  crops  in  the  Irish  Free 
State.  Other  duties,  of  less  significance  as  protective  measures,  have 
been  imposed  on  various  agricultural  products.  On  November  21,  1930,  a 
temporary  prohibitive  duty  of  £5  a cwt.  (21.7#  a pound)  was  put  on  butter. 

On  January  23,  1931,  this  was  replaced  by  a duty  of  4d.  (8#)  a pound.  On 
October  24,  1931,  import  duties  were  imposed  for  the  first  time  on  oats, 

at  the  rate  of  2s. 6d.  a cwt.  (17.4#  a bushel  at  par),  and  on  oatmeal  at 
the  rate  of  6d.  a cwt.  (10.7#  a 100  pounds).  Imperial  preferential  rates 
are  two-thirds  of  the  full  rates. 

Noteworthy  also  under  this  head  is  the  appointment  in  1951  of  a 
permanent  tariff  commission,  and  the  granting  of  authority  to  the  Executive 
Council  to  impose  or  alter  duties  or  other  restrictions  to  prevent  dumping. 

2.  Special  anti-dumping  duties  - On  November  5,  1931,  the  Irish 
Free  State  Bail  authorized  the  Executive  Council  for  a period  of  nine  months 
to  impose  or  alter  import  duties  or  to  impose  conditions  or  restrictions  on 
imports  whenever  they  are  satisfied  that,  as  a result  of  any  financial  or 
other  event  in  other  countries,  there  appears  to  be  a likelihood  of  dump- 
ing or  abnormal  importations  of  an  injurious  nature  into  the  Irish  Free 
State.  Under  this  grant  of  authority  on  December  31,  1931,  a sliding  scale 
anti-dumping  duty  was  placed  on  all  bacon,  ham,  and  pork  imported  from  other 
than  Empire  countries.  Certified  prices  for  duty  purposes  are  issued  from 
time  to  time.  Bacon  valued  at  30s.  a cwt.  (6.5#  a pound)  is  assessed  at  a 
duty  of  45s.  (9.8#  a pound);  bacon  valued  at  35s.  a cwt.  (7.6#  a oound) 
pays  40s.  (8.7#  a pound)  and  so  on  up  to  a valuation  of  75s.  a cwt.  (16.3# 

a pound)  after  which  entry  is  permitted  free  of  duty’.  The  intent  of  this 
measure  is  to  maintain  the  price  of  foreign  bacon  laid  down  in  the  home 
market  at  a given  level.  This  measure  represented  the  first  application 
of  the  special  rate-making  authority  granted  to  the  Executive  Council. 

3.  Other  import  restrictions  - Sanitary  prohibitions  have  been  of 
minor  importance.  Some  years  ago  a ban  was  placed  upon  the  importation 
of  potatoes  from  Canada  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  potato  beetle. 
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prohibitions  were  imposed  on  South  American  meat  and  in  1930  a seasonal  ban 
was  placed  upon  the  importation' of  American  fresh  apples  to  prevent  the 
introduction,  of  the  fruit  fly. 

It  might  be  mentioned  in  passing  also  that  since  1930  imports  of 
bacon,  corn,  oats,  oatmeal,  wheat and  wheat 'flour  have  had  to  accompanied 
by  importers'  certificates  showing  the  place  of  origin. 

4.  Export  regulations to  insure  quality  - The  Irish  Free  .State 
has  influenced  the  market  for  her  important  exports  of  butter  and  eggs 
by  improving  the  quality  of  these  products.  In  1924  two  acts  concerning 
their  production  and  marketing  were  passed. , In  these,  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  was  empowered  to  set  up  a national  mark  or  brand  and  to  fix 
standards  of  excellence.  In  1930  the  regulations  applying  to  eggs  were 
ma.de  more  stringent.  Eggs  being  shipped  out  of  the  Irish  Free  State  have 
to  be  certified  as  to  condition  before  being  exported.  On  July  1,  1931, 

a butter  exporting  order  was  issued  under  the  authority  of  thq  Fairy  Prod- 
uce Act  of  1924  setting  forth  new  standards  of  flavor,,  cleanliness,  appear- 
ance, etc.,  for  export  butter,  and  providing  for  ..the  necessary  inspection. 

A similar  measure  was  taken  late  in  1931  in  regard  to  potatoes.  An  act  . 
passed  in  December  and  effective  on  January  8,  1932,  'made  obligatory  a 
system  of  inspecting  expert  potatoes  formerly  conducted  on  a voluntary 
basis.  ‘ * "9 

5.  . Sugar  bounty  - The  sugar,  industry  of  the  Irish  Free  State  is 
comparatively  new.  Sugar  beet  growing  is  favored  by  a government  subsidy 
begun  in  1926  and  by  the  remission  of  the  excise  on  refined  sugar.  The 
subsidy  is  paid  not  to  the  growers  but  to  the  Irish  Sugar  Manufacturing 
Company,  Ltd.,  which  takes  the- .entire,  sugar  beet  crop.  , An  Act  of  1925 
provided  that  .the  first  factory  to  manufacture  sugar  from  home-grown 
beets  in  the  Irish  Free  State  would  be  granted  a subsidy.  For  the  .first, 
second,  and  third  years,  the  subsidy  was  24s. 6d.  ($5.96  at  par)a  ton  on 
white  sugar  manufactured.  For  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  years,  the  allotment,  was  22s.'  6'd.  '($5.47  at  par)  a ton;  for  the 
ninth  and  tenth _ years,.  22s.  ($5.35  at  par)  a ton.  The  following  amounts 
have  been  paid  during  the  past  few  years  to  the  sugar  company  in  the 
form  of  direct  subsidy,  beginning  with  the  year  1926-27: 


Years  Pounds'  sterling  In  U.  S.  currency  (at  p.ar) 


1926- 27  181,5.02  $ 883,279 

1927- 28  .' 273,899'.  1,332,929 

1928- 29  '.  250,388'  .1,218,513 

1929- 30  '.  ...  ' 108,253  526,813' 

1930- 31  ..........  108,333  ' ' 527,203 


The  following  amounts  have  been  paid  in  the  form  of  remission  of 
sugar  excise  tax: 


1926- 27  111,804  . & 544,094 

1927- 28  166,663  820,798 

1928- 29..../ 227,768  1,108,433 

1929- 30  239,610  1,560,621 

1930- 31  270,737  1,317,542 
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ITaLY  ■'  i ■ 

Italy  has  "been  endeavoring  in  recent  years  to  give  soecial  aid  to 
some  branches  of  her  agriculture , particularly  wheat  and  rice  production, 
and  production  of  livestock  and  meats,  through  the  medium  of  governmental 
price-influencing  measures.  To  this  end  she  has  emnloyed  not  only  tariff 
duties  but  also  more  direct  forms  of  import  restriction  and  price-fixing. 

In  respect  to  rice,  a system  of  export  premiums  assessed  against  the  pro- 
ducers, supervised  and  enforced  by  the  Government,  is  in  operation. 

1.  Tariffs  - There  have  been  no  general  upward  revisions  in  the 
Italian  tariff  on  agricultural  products  since  1921;  but  the  duties  on 
some  products,  particularly  on  grain,  have  been  greatly  increased.  Var- 
ious agricultural  associations  in  Italy,  moreover,  are  demanding  increased 
protection  for  farm  products,  especially  for  livestock,  livestock  products, 
grain  and  grain  products. 

Significant  among  the  agricultural  tariff  increases  in  recent  years 
have  been  those  on  wheat.  Although  Italy  produces  between  200  and  250 
million  bushels  of  wheat  per  annum,  she  also  imports  some  50  to  100  mil- 
lion bushels.  The  policy  of  the  Government  in  Italy  is,  however,  that 
domestic  producers  should  grow  practically  all  of  the  wheat  required  by 
the  home  marxet,  and  to  this  end  every  encouragement  has  been  given  to 
the  domestic  wheat  industry  not  only  by  tariffs  but  by  other  means  as 
well.  Considering  for  the  moment  only  the  tariff:  From  January  31,  1915, 

to  July  24,  1925,  wheat  was  free  of  duty.  In  July,  1925,  a duty  of  7.50 
gold  lire  per  100  kilos  (39#  per  bushel)  was  imposed.  In  September,  1928, 
the  rate  was  increased  to  11  gold  lire  (58#  per  bushel);  in  May,  1929,  to 
14  gold  lire  (74#  per  bushel);  in  June,  1930,  to  16.5  gold  lire  (875  per 
bushel);  and  in  August,  1931,  to  75  paper  lire  ($1.07  per  bushel). 

On  many  other  agricultural  products  there  have  also  been  tariff 
increases.  To  mention  some  of  the  more  recent  ones:  On  October  10,  1931, 

the  tariff  on  rice  was  increased  as  follows:  rice  in  the  husk,  from  11 

to  41  lire  per  quintal  ($0.26  to  $0.98  per  100  pounds);  rice,  partly 
husked,  from  16.50  to  50  lire  per  quintal  ($0.39  to  $1.19  per  100  pounds); 
and  cleaned  rice  and  rice  flour,  from  23.90  to  60  lire  per  quintal  ($0.57 
to  $1.43  per  100  pounds).  In  addition  to  the  customs  duty,  rice  and  var- 
ious other  agricultural  products  are  subject  to  a surtax  of  15  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  The  new  tariff  rates  were  expected  to  curtail  imports  cf  for- 
eign rice  very  materially  and  thus  raise  the  domestic  price  level  for  the 
h one -grown  pro  due  t . 

Large  increases  in  the  duties  were  also  made  during  1931  on  frozen 
meat,  rye,  rye  flour,  corn,  raw  cotton,  and  sugar.  Moreover,  an  ad  valorem 
surtax  of  15  per  cent  was  imposed  on  good  imported  from  countries  that  do 
not  have  most-favored-nation  agreements  with  Italy.  Certain  grain  and 
grain  products  and  certain  fats  and  oils  were,  however,  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  this  surtax.  In  addition,  early  this  year  a clearance  tax  of 
approximately  14  cents  per  short  ton  was  placed  on  all  foreign  goods  ar- 
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riving  at  Italian  ports.  On  March  4,  1932,  the  duty  on  fresh  "butter  was 
increased  from  66.10  to  350  lire  per  100  kilos  (from  1.6f  to  8d  a pound 
at  par).  On  salted  butter  the  duty  was  increased  from  88.10  to  378  lire 
per  100  kilos  (from  2d  to  9 i a pound,  at  par). 

2.  Milling  regulations  - The  protection  afforded  the  domestic 
wheat  industry  by  the  tariff  was  deemed  inadequate.  The  Government, 
therefore,  on  June  10,  1931,  authorized  the  Italian  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture to  require  the  compulsory  use. of  a specified  percentage  of  domestic 
wheat  in  all  flour  manufactured  for  consumption  in  Italy.  In  accordance 
with  this  order  a Ministerial  decree  was  issued  effective  June  17,  1931, 
requiring  that. until  further  notice  not  less  than  95  per  cent  home-grown 
wheat  must  be  usedjin  all  flour  made  for  consumption  in  Italy,  leaving  a 
quota  of  only  5 pe'r  cent  for  imported  wheat.  The  main  reason  for  the 
sweeping  curtailment  of  imports  of  foreign  wheat  was  to  facilitate  the 
marketing  of  the  large  1930  crop. 

Ultimately,  however,  the  Government  found  it  necessary  to  modify 
the  milling  regulation  so  as  to  enable  millers  to  use  a larger  percent- 
age of  imported  "hard"  wheat  in  their  mixtures,  but  continued  for  a time 
to  limit  imports  of  "soft"  wheat  to  5 per  cent  of  total  requirements. 
Farmers  in  Italy,  encouraged  by  the  previous  high  milling  quota  for  dom- 
estic wheat,  had  withheld  their  wheat  from  the  market  in  the  hope  of 
forcing  millers  to  pay  higher  prices,  as  a.  result  there  was  an  actual 
shortage  of  wheat,  particularly  of  "hard"  wheats,  of  which  Italy  pro- 
duces only  about  two-thirds  of  her  requirements,  her  domestic  crop  being 
chiefly  "soft"  wheat. 

To  meet  this  difficulty  the  Government,  on  November  1,  1931,  re- 
vised the  milling  quota  so  as  to  enable  millers  to  use  25  per  cent  im- 
ported "hard"  7/heat  in  their  milling.  This  percentage  was  increased  on 
January  1,  1932,  so  as  to  allow  the  use  of  50  per  cent  of  imported  "hard" 
wheat  in  milling.  During  all  of  this  tine  the  fixed  percentages  for 
"spft"  wheat  remained  unchanged  at  95  per  cent  domestic  and  5 per  cent 
foreign,  however,  when  the  percentage . of  foreign  "hard"  wheat  which 
could  be  used  was  increased  to  80  per  cent  on  February  1,  1932,  the  per- 
centage of  foreign  "soft"  wheat  was  increased  to  30  per  cent. 

Soft  wheat  is  chiefly  produced  in  Northern  and  Central  Italy,  al- 
though there  is  also  some  production  in  Southern  Italy.  The  production  of 
hard  wheat  is  practically  limited  to'  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and 
to  parts  of  Basilicata,  Calabria,  Puglia,  Abruzzi,  Milese,  and  Luzio,  all 
of  which  are  in  Southern  Italy.  Of  these,  Sicily  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant producer.  Becans-e  of  the  regional  distribution  of  the  soft  and 
hard  wheat-producing  areas  the  Government  since  March  1,  1932,  has  fixed 
different  milling  quotas  for  northern  and  southern  Italy.  A decree  of 
that  date  announced  that  the  percentage  of  "soft"  wheat  to  oe  used  in 
milling  in  northern,  and  central  Italy  (not  including  the  "compartment"  of 
Latiun,  which  comprises  the  provinces  of  Rome,  Rieti,  Viterbo,  and  Fro- 
sinone,  i.e.,  the  provinces  surrounding  the  city  of  Rome)  would  be  60  per 
cent  domestic  and  40  per  cent  foreign.  The  same  decree  stipulated  that 
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mills  in  Latium,  Southern  Italy,  and  on  the  Islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
could  use  40  per  cent  domestic  "soft"  wheat  and  60  per  cent  foreign  "soft" 
wheat.  Subsequently  further  changes  were  announced  in  the  quantities  of 
foreign  "soft"  -wheat  that  could  be  used  in  Northern  and  Central  Italy. 

The  fixed  percentages  for  "hard"  wheat,  however,  remained  unchanged  from 
February  1,  1932,  until  May  23,  1932,  when  new  quotas  were  announced  for 
both  soft  and  hard  wheat. 

The  following  tabulation  gives  a chronological  picture  of  the  changes 
in  the  milling  ratios  from -June  17,  1931,  to  May  23,  1932. 

Italy:  Fixed  milling  percentages  for 

foreign  and  domestic  wheat 


Location  of  mills  and 
milling  periods 

Soft  wheat 

Hard  wheat 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Domestic 

Foreigi 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cei 

All  Italy 

June  17,  1931  

95 

5 

95 

5 

Nov.  1,  1931  

95 

5 

75 

25 

Jan.  1,  1932  

95 

5 

50 

50 

Feb.  1,  1932  

70 

30 

20 

80 

Northern  and  Central  Italy  — ^ 

Mar.  1,  1932  

60 

40 

20 

80 

Mar.  21,  1932  

50 

50 

20 

80 

Apr.  26,11932  

40 

60 

20 

80 

May  23 , 1932  

75 

25 

95 

5 

Latium,  Southern  Italy  and  Islands 

Mar.  1,  1932  

40 

60 

20 

80 

Mar.  21,  1932  

30 

70 

20 

80 

Apr.  26,  1932  

15 

85 

20 

80 

May  23,  1932  

b/  95 

b/  5 

b/  90 

b / 10 

a / Exclusive  of  compartment  of  Latiun. 

b / Exclusive  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  for  which  the  compulsory  domestic 
quota  for  soft  wheat  is  100  oor  cent  and  for  hard  wheat  85  per  cent. 

3.  Import  quota:  cattle  and  beef  - The  principle  of  an  import 

quota  based  on  a definite  ratio  to  domestic  purchases  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  that  of  wheat,  discussed  above.  An  Italian  decree  which  went 
into  effect  on  January  1,  1932,  provides  that  all  municipal  slaughter 
houses  shall  regulate  their  weekly  output  of  slaughtered  animals  so  that 
at  least  85  per  cent  will  be  of  domestic  origin. 
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Eurthermore , on  the  "basis  of  a decree  dated  Pebruary  2,  1932,  the 
maximum  quota  of  15  head  of  imported.'  foreign  live  cattle,  which  nay  he 
included  with  every  100  head  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  domestic  establish- 
ments, has  also  been  made  applicable  to  all  fresh,  frozen,  and  chilled 
beef  imported  in  halves  or  quarters.  Por  the  purpose  of  this  law  two 
halves  or  four  quarters  are  considered  as  equalling  one  live  animal  with- 
out making  allowance  for  entrails,  etc.  The  effect  of  the  decree  is  to 
assure  that  for  every  four  quarters  of  beef  imported  into  Italy,  a soeci- 
fic  amount  of  domestic  beef  must  be  marketed,  the  ratio  being  fixed  at 
85  per  cent  domestic  and  15  per  cent  imported. 

4.  Price-fixing;  rice  - On. October  2,  1931, ■ the- Italian  Government 
inaugurated  a price-maintenance  plan  for  rice.  A decree  of  that  date 
establishes  a National  Rice  Institution  (Ente  Nazionale  Rizi)  with  head- 
quarters in  Milan.  According  to  the  decree  the  purpose  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  to  safeguard  the  interests  of- Italian  rice  cultivators  and  to 
facilitate  distribution  and  consumption  of  rice. 

The  decree  provides  f.or  the  control  of  rice  production,  distribu- 
tion, and  prices  by  a board' consisting  of  rice  growers,  millers,  traders, 
and  a representative  of  the  Government.  This  Board  is  authorized  to  fix 
the  basic  price  for  rough  rice  for  the  entire  season.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  recent  increases  in  the  rice  tariff  are  expected  to  exclude  prac- 
tically all  imported  rice,  it  is  believed  that  prices  to  growers  will  be 
maintained  at  a relatively  high  level  as  a result  of ■ the ' activities  of 
this  Board.  The  fixed  prices  are  to  be  announced  by  the  15th  of  August 
of  each-year.  Thd  Ente  Nazionale  Rizi  does  not  buy  or  sell  rice.  There- 
fore, it  is  not  a;Rice  Pool*  However,  since  the  "Ente11  is  authorized  to 
fix  the -prices  to  be  paid  for  rough  rice  at  a level  that  will ’be  remunera- 
tive to  the  grower,  it  obviously  performs  the  essential  function  of  a Pool. 
All  transactions  between  buyer  and  seller  must  be -approved  by  the  "Ente". 

As  indicated  above,  the  "Ente"  fixes  the  minimum  price  for  the  var- 
ious descriptions  of  rice.  'However,  subsequent  reports  indicate  that 
there  has  been  no  strict  obligation  for  growers  or  merchants  to  adhere  to 
these  prices,  so  far  as  transactions  for  domestic  consumption  are  concerned. 
In  this  'case,  the  fixed  minimum  prices  have  merely  indicated  to  the  rice 
industry  what  the  price  level  should  be.  A comparison  of  actual  price 
quotations  from  October  1 to  December  31,  1931,  shows  that  in  the  sales 
contracts  between  grower  and  merchant  during  that  period  the  fixed  minimum 
prices  had  not  been  reached.  As  the  "Ente11  has  the  right  and  the  obliga- 
tion to  examine  and  reject  contracts  which  are  not  in  correspondence  with 
its  regulations  and  policy,  it  is  obvious  that  market  conditions  from 
October  1 to  December  31,  forced  the  "Ente"  to  give  its  official  approval- 
to  contracts  made  at  lower  prices.  ■ 

While  the  "Ente"  did  not  absolutely  force  buyers  for  the  domestic 
market  to  pay  the  official  minimum  prices,  at  least  from  OctoDer  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1931,  it  did  enforce  the  payment  of  the  minimum  prices  for  all  rice 
bought  for  export.  The  exporter  has  been  obliged  to  prove  to  the  "Ente" 
that  he  actually  paid  the  fixed  minimum  prices  to  the  grower.  Since  an 
export  bounty  is  paid  on  rice  exports,  the  details  of  which  will  be  de— 
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scribed  below,  and  since  exporters  are  compelled  to  cay  the  minimum  prices, 
it  is  believed  that  the  prices  for  rice  destined  for  domestic  consumption 
-will  follow  rather  closely  the  prices  of  rice  to  be  exported.  In  this  way 
the  total  price  level  will  be  raised. 

The  following  tabulation  gives  the  fixed  minimum  prices  to  be  paid 
for  rice  from  the  15th  of  one  month  to  the  15th  of  the  following  month, 
from  October,  15,  1931  to  September  15,  1932: 


Minimum  purchasing  prices  fixed  by  the 
Ente  Hazionale  Eizi 

(in  lire  per  quintal)—/ 


Periods 

Originari 

and 

Comuni 

Marat el lo 
and 

PrecoceP6 

Simif ini 
(Allorio) 

Fini : Carolina 
(Vial  one ,Bertc 
and  Ostigli0) 

1931: 

Oct.  15  - Dov.  14  .... 

70 

74 

78 

86 

Uov.  15  - Dec.  14  .... 

73 

79 

83 

91 

1931-32: 

Dec.  1 5 - J an . 14  .... 

75 

81 

85 

83 

1932: 

Jan.  15  - Eeb.  14  .... 

76 

82 

86 

94 

Eeb.  15  - Mar.  14  .... 

79 

83 

87 

95 

Mar.  15  - Apr.  14  .... 

80 

84 

88 

96 

Apr.  15  - May  14  .... 

81 

85 

89 

97 

May  15  - June  14  .... 

82 

86 

90 

98 

June  15  - July  14  .... 

83 

87 

91 

99 

July  15  - Aug.  14  .... 

84 

88 

92 

100 

Aug.  15  - Sept. 15  .... 

85 

89 

93 

101 

a / During  the  period  October  15  to  April  15,  1932,  the  exchange  value  of 
the  lira  fluctuated  from  5.05  cents  to  5.20  cents.  The  quintal  is  equiva- 
lent to  220.46  pounds. 


5.  Export  bounty:  rice  - The  decree  of  law  of  October  2,  1931, 

above  referred  to,  provides  that  all  contracts  between  rice  growers  and 
buyers,  whether  for  the  domestic  or  for  the  export  trade,  must  be  regis- 
tered with  the  "Ente"  and  that  a registration  fee  be  paid  by  the  buyer. 
This  fee  has  been  fixed  at  14  lire  per  quintal  (33^  per  100  pounds)  of 
paddy  rice  and  must  be  borne  by  the  buyer.  In  the  event  that  the  grower 
himself  processes  his  own  paddy  he  also  must  pay  the  14  lire  for  each 
quintal  processed.  The  sum  established  by  this  fee  is  used  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a bounty  on  rice  exports.  The  rice  miller  or  dealer,  of  course, 
includes  the  amount  of  the  fee  payable 
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to  the  "Ente"  in  his  sales  prices  for  cleaned  rice  so  that  in  the  last 

analysis  the  Italian  consumer  himself  must  bear  the  burden  of  the  bounty  •- 

Thus  the  Italian  Government'  has  not  only  avoided  paying  an  export  bounty 
out  of  Government  funds  but  it  has  also  avoided  the  accusation  of  dump- 
ing rice  on  the  foreign  market. 

The  fee  of  14  lire  per  quintal  (33/  per  100  pounds)  is  collected 

by  means  of  agencies  which  the  ,,Ente,?  maintains  in  all  of  the  important 

rice  centei’s.  Special  police  supervision  has  been  provided  in  order  to 
assure  that  no  rice  can  be  transported  from  the  farm  to  the  mill  unless 
accompanied  by  a permit  issued  by  the  "Ente"  . In  this  way  the  "Ente" 
not  only  makes  sure  that  all  contracts  are  properly  registered  but  also 
that  the  fee  of  14  lire  per  quintal  (33/  per  100  pounds)  is  paid  on  all 
transactions.  Theoretically,  the-  entire  Italian  rice  crop,  excepting 
the  quantity  retained  for  sowing,  has  to  be  sold  by  the  grower.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  on  the  basis  of  1931  crop  this  would  result  in  the 
accumulation  of  a fuhd  by  the  "Ente"  amounting  to  approximately 
8a, 382, 000  lire  (§4,649,000).  ■ 

The  export  bounties  to  be  paid  from  October  12,  1931,  to 
January  15/  1932,  were  fixed  as-  follows: 


: 

• Premium  paid  on  rice  exports 
(In  lire  per  quintal)  £./  • 

Rice' 

■ From  Oct . 12 
to  Nov.  15 

From  Nov.  16  : From  Dec.  16 

to  Deci  15  : to  -Jan*  15 

Paddy  

24 

29  : " 31 

Semi-finished  . . 

; 30 

36  : 38 

Cleaned  

: 38  ; 

45  ‘ " 48 

J*/  The  lira  on  October  12,  1931,  was  worth  5.17  cents  in  U.  S.  currency 
On  January  15,  1932,  the  lira  was  worth  5.05  cents.  The  quintal  is  equiva 
lent  to  220.46  pounds. 


These  bounties  were  changed  earls'"  in  January.  The  new  rates  indi- 
cate that  the  premium  on  exports  was  reduced  on  rice  to  be  shipped  to 
countries  that  have  been  taking  comparatively  large  quantities  during 
recent  months  while  they  were  increased  on  shipments  to  countries  where 
competition  from  other  exporting  countries,  especially  Brazil,  was  so 
strong  that  efforts  to  market  Italian  rice  were  not  satisfactory. 

The  old  -and  the  new  export  premiums  are  given  in  the  following 
■ tabulation.  - 
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Revise  d premiums  paid  on  rice  exports 


(in.  lire  per  quintal) 


For  shipments  to 


1.  Austria,  Hungary,  Yugoslavia, 

Switzerland  and  France,  effective 
February  1,  1932  

2.  Germany  (goods  forwarded  by  rail) 
Albania,  Greece,  Bulgaria, 

Rumania,  Turkey,  Syria,  Palestine, 
Cyprus,  Aegean  Islands,  Egypt, 
Libia,  Eritrea,  Somaliland,  Malta, 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and  the 
United  States,  effective 
February  1,  1932  . .. 

3.  South  America,  Canada,  Algeria, 
Tunisia,  Morocco,  Portugal,  Great 
Britain,  Holland,  Belgium, 

Germany,  (all  goods  forwarded  by 
sea),  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark, 
Finland,  Latvia  and  Estonia, 
effective  January  1,  1932  . 


Cleaned 

Brown 

Old  : New 

Old  : New 

48  : 40 

38  : 32 

48  : 45 

38  :32.50 

48  : 55 

38  : 43 

Paddy 

Old  : New 


31  : 26 


31  : 29 


31  : 35 


a/  The  lira  on  January  1,  1932,  was  worth  5.08  cents  in  U.  S.  currency. 
The  quintal  is  equivalent  to  220,46  pounds. 


Reports  received  during  March  indicate  that  the  above-mentioned 
export  premiums  have  been  subjected  to  still  further  revision.  The 
bounties  have  been  reduced  on  exports  to  all  countries  and  as  late  as 
March  19,  1932,  were  as  follows: 


Revised  premiums  paid  on  rice  exports 
(In  lire  per  quintal)  aj 

Group  1.  Albania,  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Cyprus,  Italian  Islands  in 
Aegean  Sea,  Egypt,  Eritrea,  France,  Greece,  Yugoslavia, 
Libia,  Malta,  Palestine,  Trieste,  Fiume,  Rumania,  Syria, 
Somaliland,  Switzerland,  United  States,  Turkey  and  Hungary. 

Lire  per  quintal 


40.00  For  cleaned  rice,  best  milling  grade 

37.25  .....For  cleaned  rice,  lower  milling  grade 

34.25  For  brown  rice,  slightly  milled 

32.00  For  brown  rice 

25.75  For  paddy  rice 


(Cont ' d) 
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Revised  premiums  paid  on  rice  exports 
(In  lire  per  quintal) 


Group  2.  Algeria,  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Germany, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Morocco,  Holland,  Poland  and 
Tunisia. 

Lire  per  quintal 


45.00  ....Lor  cleaned  rice,  best  milling  grade 

42. 0Q  For  cleaned  rice,  lower  milling  grade 

36.00  Lor  brown  rice 

29.00  ..For  paddy  rice 


Group  3.  Canada,  Mexico,  South  America,  Denmark,  Finland, 
Great  Britain,  Norway,  Portugal,  Sweden. 

Lire  per  quintal 


50.00  For  cleaned  rice,  best  milling  grade 

46.40  For 'cleaned  rice,  lower  milling  grade 

40.00  For  brown  rice 

32.00  For  paddy  rice 


a/  The  lira  on  March  29,  1932  was  worth  5.18  cents  in  U.  S.  currency. 
The  quintal  is  equivalent  to  220.46  pounds. 


In  order  to  promote  export  sales  the  "Ente"  has  taken  special 
measures  to  guarantee  satisfaction  to  foreign  purchasers.  A decree'  dated 
January  10,  1932,  authorizes  the  "Ente"  to  examine  all  rice  intended  for 
the  export  market  by  means  of  -samples.  An  organization  known  as  the 
National  Export  Institute  will  be  responsible  for  this  inspection  which 
will  be  made  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  "Ente”.  No  exports  will 
be  permitted  unless  accompanied  by  the  official  inspection  certificate  of 
this  Institute. 

6.  Government  assistance  to  tobacco  growers  - By  a Royal  Decree 
dated  December  10,  1931,  the  Government  announced  the  organization  of  the 
”Ente  Nazionale  por  la  Protozione  del  Tobacco  Italiano”  with  headquarters 
in  Rome.  The  purposes  of  this  organization  are:  (a)  to  improve  the  produc- 
tion of  Italian  tobacco;  (b)  to  improve  methods  of  culture  and  to  organize 
producing  companies;  and  (c)  to  promote  the  sale  of  Italian  tobacco  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  ”Ente”  is  financed  mainly  by  the  Government.  The  produc- 
tion and  sale  of  tobacco  in  Italy  has  been  a State  monopoly  since  1862. 

The  present  autonomous  organization,  however,  was  established  in  1927  by  the 
Fascist  Government.  No  details  are  available  as  yet  as  to  the  exact 
activities  and  function  of  the  ”Ente" . Whatever  its  final  organization 
may  be  it  will  unquestionably  have  a reaction  on  the  exportation  of  tobacco, 
and  a stronger  competition  by  Italian  tobacco  in  Central  Europe  may  be 
expected. 
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JAPAN 


In  Japan  governmental  intervention  in  industry  and  trade  of  all 
sorts  is  traditional.  Probably  in  no  other  country,  aside  from  Russia, 
are  state  ownership  of  industry  and  government  intervention  in  private 
enterprise  carried  further  than  in  Japan.  Financial  contributions  in 
support  of  private  economic  activities;  tariff  protection  to  encourage 
the  production  of  almost  every  commodity  which  can  be  produced  within 
the  country;  subsidies  to  shipping  companies;  and  preferential  trans- 
portation rates  to  encourage  exports:  these  have  been  especially 

prominent  phases  of  governmental  intervention.  In  agriculture  such 
intervention  has  been  particularly  manifested  in  connection  with  the 
following:  control  of  the  rice  trade;  aid  to  the  silk  industry;  main- 

tenance of  a tobacco  monopoly;  tariff  protection;  and  aid  in  connection 
with  the  warehousing  of  agricultural  products. 

1.  Government  control  of  the  rice  trade  - Rice  is  one  of  the 
basic  food  articles  of  Japan.  It  is  likewise  the  chief  crop  of  many 
farms,  constituting  about  half  of  the  value  of  the  nation’s  agricultural 
production.  Hence,  the  supply  and  price  of  this  staple  are  matters  of 
primary  concern  to  farmers,  to  industrialists,  and  to  the  Government. 

The  desirability  of  some  degree  of  price  stabilization  brought  about  the 
passage  in  1921  of  the  Rice  Control  Act.  The  Act  was  intended  primarily 
to  iron  out  the  large  variations  in  price  that  might  be  due  to  unusual 
market  conditions.  Because  the  Japanese  rice  crop  is  on  an  import  basis 
and  the  volume  of  domestic  production  varies  by  comparatively  small 
amounts  from  year  to  year,  the  conditions  we  re  regarded  as  particularly 
favorable  for  successful  stabilization. 

The  Rice  Act  of  1921  provides  that  the  Government  may  purchase, 
sell,  exchange,  work  up,  or  store  rice  when  it  considers  such  action 
necessary  in  order  to  regulate  the  supply  or  market  price  of  rice. 

The  Government  is  authorized  when  such  intervention  is  deemed  necessary, 
to  regulate  the  price  by  raising,  lowering,  or  abolishing  the.  import 
duty  during  any  specified  period.  Imports  of  rice  are  prohibited  except 
under  license  from  the  Government.  When  the  Government  desires  to  sell 
or  purchase  rice  in  the  Empire  of  Japan,  it  must  publish  the  prices,  and 
these  prices  must  be  based  on  current  market  quotations.  This  rule  does 
not  apply,  however,  when  the  purchase  or  sale  is  made  for  the  purpose  of 
stock  replacement.  The  Government  may  order  producers-,  dealers,  warehouse 
companies  and  others  engaged  in  the  marketing  or  transportation  of  rice  to 
supply  any  necessarjr  information,  or  it  may  inspect  their  books  when  it 
deems  necessary  in  order  to  determine  rice  stocks  in  connection  with  its 
efforts  to  regulate  supplies  or  prices. 

For  the  administration  of  the  Act  a Rice  Control  Section  was  set 
up  in  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  the  sum  of  100  million 
dollars  placed  annually  at  its  disposal.  To  raise  additional  funds, 
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rice  purchase  notes  payable  within  a year  may  be  issued,  or  ordinary 
borrowing  may  be  resorted  to,  up.  to  a maximum  of  some  135  million 
dollars.  A further  sum  of  about  $1,250,000  is  allotted  for  the 
construction  of  warehouses  for  the  storage  of  rice  purchased  under 
the  Act.  . By  the  end  of  1929 , there  were  over  fifty  warehouses  having 
a. capacity  of  some  four  million  bushels. 

The  operations  of  the  Government  are  continuous,  the  Government 
oe ing  always  a factor  in  the  market.  During  the  ten  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the  Act  the  Government  has  at  times 
made  very  large  purchases  — in  all,  on  perhaps  some  half  dozen 
occasions.  As  late  as  March,  1931,  the  rice  market  was  stimulated 
not  only  by  Government  purchases  of  stock  totalling  some  15  million 
bushels  but  also  by  financial  accommodation  extended  to  rice  farmers 
in  connection  with  the  marketing  of  their  crop. 

In  the  endeavor  to  regulate  the  supply  of  rice,  the  Government 
has  also  made  use  of  its  power  to  regulate  imports  and  exports.  From 
March  6 to  August  31,  1928,  the  importation  of  rice  was  prohibited  as 
a result  of  a-  price  slump  occasioned  by  an  abundant  crop.  Countries 
having  treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation  wore  not  included  in  this 
embargo,  although  they  are  the  source  of  about  one-third  of  Japan’s 
total  imports  of  rice.  In  the  opposite  situation,  during  the  period 
of  relative  scarcity  lasting  from  July  to  November,  1925,  the  Govern- 
ment sold  liberally  and  at  the  same  time  suspended  the  operation  of 
the  import  tariff  on  rice,  under  which  a duty  of  38  .cents  a hundred 
pounds  was  being  levied.  These  measures  tended  to  moderate  the  rise 
of  prices.  From  February  14  to  October  31,  ,1927,  the  import  duty  on  1 
rice  was  again  i-emoved  by  Imperial  Ordinance  ov/ing  to  a short  domestic 
rice  crop.  More  recently,  in  August,  1931,  the  Government  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  rice  in  anticipation  of  another  short  crop. 

2.  Government  aid  to  the  raw  silk  industry  - The  silk  industry 
is  Japan’s  most  import  ant  industry.  Sericulture,  or  the  raising  of 
cocoons,  is  an  important  source  of  income  on  the  farms,  accounting  for 
about  one-eighth  of  the  total,  farm  income.  The  rearing  of  silkworms 
is  a household  occupation,  serving  as  a means  for  employing  the  spare 
time  of  the  family  and  supplementing  the  farm  earnings.  Inasmuch  as 
alternatives  of  a household  industry  character  are  usually  extremely 
few,  the  volume  of  cocoon  production  tends  to  be  maintained  even  when 
prices  are  low. 

Cocoon  prices  are,  of  course,  dependent  on  raw  silk  prices. 
Although  Japan  has  almost  a monopoly  of  the  world  silk  market,  the 
silk  industry  has  recurrently  been  in  difficulties  during  the  past 
decade  or  so.  The  output  of  raw  silk  has  increased  tremendously  and 
in  several  years  has  resulted  in  over-production  and  hence  low  prices 
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for  cocoons.  The  Government  has  several  times  extended  financial  aid 
to  the  raw  silk  trade. 

The  Raw  Silk  Conditioning  House,  established  in  1895,  functions 
as  an  authoritative  agency  for  the  testing  and  grading  of  raw  silk  and 
facilitates  trade  by  maintaining  recognized  standards  of  quality.  Ho 
silk  may  leave  the  country  until  it  has  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
Government  Conditioning  House . This  institution  is  supported  by  an 
appropriation  of  about  $200,000  a year.  The  Government  also  cooperates 
closely  with  the  Central  Raw  Silk  Association,  consisting  of  sericul- 
turists,  filatures,  merchants,  exporters,  etc. 

In  January,  1928,  the  filatures,  who  play  an  important  role  in 
the  Central  Raw  Silk  Association,  agreed  e-5  thdr  to  take  twenty  per  cent 
of  their  capacity  out  of  production  for  the  first  half  of  the  year  or 
to  postpone  the  opening  of  their  reeling  season  by  one  month.  A year 
later  the  Association  put  into  effect  another  plan.  A compulsory  de- 
posit of  $12.50  por  1,000  kin  (about  a cent  a pound)  was  to  be  collect- 
ed on  export  silk  from  the  exporters  and  a fund  of  15  million  dollars 
was  to  be  built  up  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  prices.  But  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  the  plan  was  inadequate  and  in  February,  1930,  the 
members  of  the  Association  again  resorted  to  the  twenty  per  cent  non- 
utilization plan  for  a period  of  four  months.  Respite  these  measures 
supplies  continued  to  pile  up  and  prices  continued  to  decline. 

In  March,  1930,  at  the  instance  of  the  Raw  Silk  Association,  the 
Silk  Stabilization  and  Indemnification  Act  was  passed,  providirg  for 
indemnification  to  the  silk  trade  for  losses  sustained  in  withholding 
silk  from  the  market.  The  Government  agreed  to  indemnify  the  Syndicate 
Banks  against  losses  resulting  from  loans  to  raw  silk  exporters  up  to  a 
sum  not  exceeding  30  million  yen  (about  15  million  dollars) , in  order 
to  permit  with  the  withdrawal  of  150,000  boxes  of  silk  from  the  market. 
This  action  was  construed  as  tantamount  to  guaranteeing  the  then  current 
price  of  1,250  yen  per  100  kin  ($4.66  a pound)  on  the  silk  stored,  al- 
though the  actual  wording  of  the  law  provided  only  for  compensation  for 
losses  to  the  extent  of  $95  a bale  (72  cents  a pound) . The  total  sub- 
sidy of  30  million  yen  was  made  payable  in  instalments  up  to  June,  1932. 
By  June,  1930,  the  amount  of  silk  stored  had  been  increased  to  200,000 
boxes  and  the  Government  had  extended  its  guarantee  from  $95  a bale  to 
$116  a bale  in  order  to  include  warehousing  charges  amounting  to  $21  a 
bale.  In  April,  1931,  the  sale  of  raw  silk  under  the  Indemnification 
Law  was  begun,  but  within  a month  it  was  suddenly  suspended.  The  large 
stocks  held  under  the  Indemnification  Law  continued  to  weigh  on  the  silk 
market  for  some  time  thereafter. 

3.  Tobacco  monopoly  - Japan  is  on  an  import  basis  for  tobacco. 
The  administration  of  the  tobacco  industry  by  the  Imperial  Tobacco 
Monopoly  has  been  a dominant  influence  in  the  tobacco  industry  in  Japan. 
The  quantity  of  tobacco  produced  and  the  remarkable  extent  to  which 
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consumption  has  "been  adjusted,  to  it,  together  with  the  relatively  small 
imports  of  foreign  leaf  and  cigarettes,  are  the  outstanding  results  of 
policies  pursued  by  the  Government  Monopoly.  The  primary  purpose  of 
the  Monopoly  has  been,  of  course,  to  secure  as  much  revenue  as  possible 
from  the  tobacco  business,  and  the  above  results  have  been  more  or  less 
incidental  to  that  purpose.  The  profits  from  the  Monopoly  are  an  impor- 
tant source  of  government  revenue  and  have  increased  steadily  year  by 
year. 

All  operations  in  Japan’s  tobacco  industry  and  the  trade  have  been 
managed  since  1904  directly  by  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government  Monopoly 
Bureau,  which  is  a Section  of  the  Imperial  Ministry  of  Finance.  The 
Monopoly  Bureau  regulates  and  supervises  all  tobacco  cultivation  in  Japan; 
purchases  the  leaf  yield  from  the  growers  at  prices  fixed  by  the  Bureau 
regulations;  manufactures  in  its  own  plants, the  several  tobacco  products  ; 
purchases  abroad  (by  its  own  representatives  or  through  its  less  than  a 
score  of  specially  licensed  importers  in  Japan)  its'  requirements  of  leaf, 
manufactured’  tobacco,  and  machinery;  and  governs  in  every  detail  the  ex- 
ports and  domestic  sales,  wholesale  and  retail,  of  all  tobacco  products. 

Tobacco  growing  at  the  prices  paid  by  the  Monopoly  is  relatively 
profitable,  it  is  stated,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  the 
planted  acreage  that  the  Monopoly  desires . In  the  fall  of  the  year  the 
Director-General  publishes  the  variety  and  acreages  that  each  district 
may  plant,  together  with  prices  to  be  paid  for  the  various  grades.  Ap-  , 
plication  is  made  by  individual  farmers  to  the  Monopoly,  stating  the 
acreage  that  each  wishes  to  plant.  Permits  are  issued  after  the  acreage 
applied  for  has  been  scaled  down  to  the  area  officially  allotted  to  the 
district.  The  permit  number  must  accompany  all  later  deliveries  of 
tobacco  grown  under  the  permit.  A duty  of  355^  ad  valorem  on  both  leaf 
tobacco  and  cigarettes  effectively  diminishes  competition  from  foreign 
sources. 

4.  Tariff  and  other  import  restrictions  - The  Japanese  tariff  dates 
from  the  ’sixties,  when  the  first  commercial  treaties  between  Japan 
and  Western  powers  were  concluded.  During  the  last  decade,  important 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  years  1924  and  1926,  and  minor  changes  in 
almost  every  year  since  1926.  In  1924  a duty  of  100  per  cent  ad  vajurem 
was  placed  on  some  120  luxury  items,  in  which  class  were  placed  fruits, 
vegetables  and  nuts.  In  the  major  revision  of  1926,  raw  materials  not 
produced  or  produced  only  in  small  quantity  in  Japan  were  placed  on  the 
free  list,  and  staple  industries  that  might  develop  further  were  given 
more  protection.  In  1929  a number  of  rates  were  again  increased. 

Aaong  the  more  important  duties  on  agricultural  products  are 
those  affecting  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  dairy  products,  r:.ce,  wneat, 
and  tobacco.  A number  of  the  rates  in  force  at  the  close  of  1931 
follow;  butter,  10  cents  a pound;  milk  and  cream,  condensed  and 
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evaporated  (sweetened  and  unsweetened)  $2.73  per  hundred  pounds,  in- 
cluding weight  of  containers;  rice,  45  cents  a bushel;  wheat*  29  cents 
a bushel;  wheat  flour,  about  $2.13  a barrel;  and  leaf  tobacco,  355  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  c.i.f.  basis.  Raisins  and  fresh  fruits,  being  on 
the  luxury  list,  are  taxed  100  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

There  are  also  other  restrictions  on  imports.  In  addition  to 
the  import  duty  on  rice,  import  licenses  are  required.  Cigarette  im- 
portations must  also  be  accompanied  by  a special  permit,  and  on  certain 
fresh  fruits  the  restrictions  are  even  more  drastic,  the  importation  of 
fresh  apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  quinces,  and  prunes  being  pro- 
hibited from  European  countries,  the  United  States,  Canada,  Africa, 
Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  and  Brazil. 

5.  Government  -aid  in  agricultural  warehousing  - In  almost  every 
agricultural  community  in  Japan  may  be  found  warehouses  for  agricultural 
products,  built  with  government  aid.  The  Agricultural  Warehousing  Law 
of  1917,  granted  subsidies  to  agricultural  associations,  cooperative 
societies,  and  other  corporations  concerned  with  agriculture.  The  ware- 
houses are  empowered  to  issue  warehouse  certificates,  grant  credits  on 
these  certificates,  and  act  as  agents  in  transactions  involving  the 
goods  in  their  custudy.  As  has  already  been  mentioned  in  connection 
witn  the  Rice  Act  , a program  for  the  systematic  construction  of  ware- 
nouses  for  rice  is  being  executed  by  the  Japanese  Government.  The 
present  capacity  of  the  Government's  rice  warehouses  is  equal  to  about 
one-fifth  of  the  volume  of  an  average  crop. 


LATVIA 

The  Government  of  Latvia  has  been  taking  an  increasingly  important 
part  in  aiding  the  agrarian  interests  of  the  country  during  the  recent 
years  of  world  economic  depression.  Not  only  have  tariffs  been  imposed 
on  a long  list  of  agricultural  products  but  various  other  measures  of 
legislative  aid  have  been  enacted  to  protect  farmers  from  foreign  compe- 
tition and  to  maintain  prices  paid  for  agricultural  products.  . The  most 
important  of  such  supplementary  legislative  devices  in  force  in  Latvia 
are  grain  milling  and  mixing  regulations,  import  quotas,  production  and 
export  bounties  or  premiums,  and  in  the  case  of  cereals,  sugar,  and  flax 
direct  monopolistic  control  and  price-fixing. 

1.  Tariffs  - Latvia  depends  to  a great  extent  upon  agriculture 
for  her  livelihood.  Ror  that  reason  the  Government  has  been  particular- 
ly mindful  of  the  needs  of  the  agrarian  interests.  Although  the  country 
is  on  an  export  basis  for  many  farm  products  notably  butter,  flax  and 
linseed,  hides,  and  skins,  bacon,  etc.,  it  is  also  wholly  or  partly  de-f‘ 
pendent  on  foreign  sources  for  many  agricultural  products,  including 
cereals,  fruits,  nuts,  sugar,  cotton,  some  kinds  of  hides  and  skins, 
etc.  In  respect  to  such  of  these  imported  commodities  as  she  also  pro- 
duces, notably  cereals,  Latvia  has  been  in  a position  to  raise  prices 
of  home-grown  products  by  means  of  import  restrictions. 
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To  some  extent  tariff  duties  have  been  employed  to  this  end.  Under 
the  Latvian  tariff  many  agricultural  products,  are  dutiable,  and  from  tine 
to  time  the  duties  have  been  increased.  Outstanding  among  recent  revi- 
sions was  that  of  July  23,  1931,  when  57  items  out  of  some  217  in  the 
Latvian  tariff,  including  a considerable  number  of  'agricultural  products, 
were  revised  upward.  Other  methods  of  restricting  imports  of  agricul- 
tural products,  however,  have  tended  to  overshadow  the  tariff. 

2.  Control  of  grain  trade  and  grain  prices  - The  Government  of 
Latvia  at  the  present  time  exercises  a monopoly  of  the  foreign  ahd 
domestic  grain  trade  of  the  country,  reserving  for  itself  the  exclusive 
right  to  the  importation  of  wheat,  rye,  barley  and  corn,  and  offering 
to  purchase  all  of  the  domestic  wheat  and  rye  grown  in  the  country  at 
guaranteed  prices.  This  monopoly  of  the  grain  trade  evolved  out  of  a 
less  rigid  system  of  control  previously  in  force.  The  following  para- 
graphs give  a brief  summary  (ii)  of  the" earlier  measures  for  controlling 
the  grain  trade  and  (b)  of  the  present  grain  monopoly. 

(a)  Earlier  grain  trade  control  legislation  - Latvia  nas 
exercised  direct  governmental  control  over  prices  of  home-grown  cereals 
(wheat  and  rye)  and  has  controlled  imports  of  such  cereals  and  6 f wheat 
and  rye  flour  by  establishing  definite  quotas  of  the  domestic  product 
that  must  be  purchased  before  imports  can  be  effected  since  early  in 
August,  1930.  These  quotas  have  been  changed  from  time  to  time.  The 
latest  revision,  dated  November  5,  1931,  provided  that  millers  must  pur- 
chase domestic  wheat  and  rye  from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  the 
following  proportions  in  order  to  import  these  grains  or  wheat  and  rye 
flour:  (a)  six  quintals  of  home-grown  rye  for  every  quintal  of  foreign 

rye;  (b)  eight  quintals  of  home-grown  rye  for  each  quintal  of  imported 
rye  flour;  (c)  two  quintals  of  home-grown  wheat  and  one- third  quintal 
of  home-grown  barley  for  each  quintal  of  imported  wheat;  and  (d) , tnree 
quintals  of  home-grown  wheat  and  one  quintal  of  home-grown  barley  for 
each  quintal  of  imported  wheat  flour. 

The  above  legislation  was  originally  provided  for  in  an  enabling 
act  passed  on  July  31,  1930,  and  effective  August  8,  1930.  This  law 
gave  the  Latvian  Cabinet  the  .authority  to  control  imports  of  wneat,  rye, 
and  wheat  and  rye  flour,  by  enforcing  the  compulsory  purchase  of  speci- 
fied quantities  of  domestic  wheat  and  rye  as  a prerequisite  to  importa- 
tion. It  also  authorized  the  Government  to  purchase  at  fixed  prices 
all  of  the  domestic  wheat  and  rye  offered  to  it  by  farmers  after  certain 
quantities  needed  for  feeding  to  livestock,  for  seeding,  and  for  personal 
needs  had  been  deducted.  In  addition,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  was 
"empowered  to  sell  the  grain  purchased  by  the  Government  at  a fixed  price 
to  all  buyers.  The  lav/  also  authorized,  the  Ministry'  of  Agriculture  to 
ispue  a certificate  on  each  purchase  of  grain  from  the  government. stocks . 
This  certificate  would  entitle  the  holder  to  import  cer'cain  quantities 
of  foreign  wheat  and  rye  and  their  products,  the  exact  quantities  to  be 
specified  in  subsequent  decrees. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  aDove  mentioned  enabling 
lav/  the  Cabinet  from  time  to  time  issued  the  necessary  decrees  governing 
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its  administration.  The  most  important  of  such  decrees  was  that  of  Augist 
14,  1930,  which  definitely  authorized  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  (a) to 
announce  at  the  beginning  of  each  harvest  the  prices  that  would  be  paid 
by  the  Government  for  domestic  wheat  and  rye  of  .a  specified  grade  and 
quality;  (b)  to  delegate  persons  or  firms  to  accept  delivery  of  domestic 
wheat  and  rye  for  the  account  of  the  Government;  (c)  to  act  as  the  ex- 
clusive seller  of  all  "locally  produced"  wheat  and  rye  and  to  allot  such 
sales  in  accordance  with  the  production  capacity  of  the  individual  mills. 
The  mills  in  this  connection  are  required  to  submit  monthly  statements 
as  to  their  requirements  of  locally  produced  wheat  and  rye. 

The  decree  of  August  14,  1930,  also  laid  down  an  elaborate  program 
for  controlling  competition  from  imported  wheat  and  rye.  In  the  first 
place  it  authorized  the  Cabinet  of  Ministers  to  regulate  the  proportion 
of  foreign  and  local  grain  to  be  ground  by  millers.  These  proportions 
must  be  based  on  the  monthly  consumption  of  cereals,  as  declared  by  the 
bakeries,  and  on  the  quantity  of  domestic  wheat  and  rye  in  the  stores 
of  the  Government.  In  the  second  place  it  authorized  the  Government  to 
prohibit  the  importation  and  distribution  of  foreign  wheat  and  r ye  and 
wheat  and  rye  flour  except  by  firms  and  persons  who  have  certificates 
showing  that  they  have  purchased  locally  produced  wheat  and  rye  from  the 
Government  in  the  quantities  prescribed  by  the  Cabinet  of  Ministers.  Such 
certificates  are  issued  immediately  upon  the  purchase  of  domestic  grain 
from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  they  indicate  the  exact  quantity  of 
the  foreign  product  which  the  holder  is  entitled  to  import.  The  actual 
quantity  of  domestic  wheat  and  rye  which  must  be  purchased  from  the  Govern- 
ment in  order  to  import  a given  amount  of  foreign  wheat  and  rye  or  wheat 
and  rye  flour  has  been  changed  from  time  to  time  by  decrees.  Late  in 
1931  the  Government  was  also  authorized  to  enforce  the  purchase  and  use 
of  certain  amounts  of  domestic  barley,  barley  flour  and  potato  flour 
wnenever  it  deemed  such  action  necessary  to  maintain  prices  to  local 
producers . 

(t>)  Present  grain  monopoly  - By  a decree  published  on  April 
14,  1932,  and  effective  June  15,  1932,  all  former  regulations  regarding 
the  marketing  of  grain  were  rescinded  in  favor  of  a Government  grain 
monopoly.  The  new  monopoly  law  provides  that  the  importation  of  rye, 
wheat,  barley  and  corn  and  the  products  thereof  shall  be  confined  ex- 
clusively to  the  Government,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture.  Moreover,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
control  the  domestic  trade  in  bread  grain  and  the  products  thereof. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  law  locally  produced  bread 
grain  (rye  and  wheat)  may  be  sold  in  the  domestic  market  at  unrestricted 
prices;  such  rye  and  wheat,  however,  may  also  be  delivered  to  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  by  the  method  provided  in  the  new  regulations.  The  latter 
feature  is  covered  in  the  clause  which  provides  that  (in  order  to  encour- 
age the  production  of  domestic  grain)  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  can 
purchase  locally  grown  rye  and  wheat  either  direct  from  the  growers  or 
through  cooperative  organizations  and  the  rural  self-governments  at 
uniform  prices  throughout  the  country,  in  accordance  with  the  quality 
specified  and  at  prices  fixed  by  the  Government. 
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The  basic  prices  at  which,  grain  may  be  purchased  by  the  monopoly 
are  to  be  determined  by  the  Cabinet  of  Ministers  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  production  co.sts.  The  prices  are'  to  be  fixed  by  April  1 of  each 
year  and  will  remain  effective  for  the  crop  of  each  succeeding  year.  The 
Government  purchasing  price  for  1932-33  crop  wheat  and  rye  are  as  follows: 
wheat,  27  lats  and  rye  21.60  lats  per  quintal  ($1.42  and  $1.06  a bushel, 
respectively).  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  receive 
money  from  the  Seed  Fund  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  grain  and  the  prod- 
ucts thereof,  as  well  as  from  the  reserve  capital  of  the  State  (according 
to  special  laws  to  be  promulgated) , or  by  borrowing  funds  from  the  Bank 
of  Latvia. 

Foreign  and  domestic  rye  and  wheat  and  the  products  thereof  which 
have  been  purchased  by  the  Monopoly  must  be  sold  at  prices  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Profits  from  such  sales  are  to  be  used  for 
the  promotion  of  butter  and  badon  production. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  also  authorized  to  issue  binding 
instructions  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  proportion  of  domestic 
grain  to  be  used  by  the  millers  in  the  manufacture  of  flour  produced,  as 
well  as  to  regulate  the  prices  of  flour  and  bread  in  proportionate  rela- 
tion to  the  grain  prices  fixed  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  The  Minis- 
try of  Agriculture  is  also  authorized  to  supervise  the  operation  of  mills, 
bakeries  and  shops  marketing  flour. 

Under  the  n ew  monopoly  law,  profits  which  were  previously  made  by 
the  larger  grain  millers  in  Latvia  on  the  sale  of  imported  grain  to  the 
smaller  millers,  will  represent  profits  to  be  gained  by  the  Government. 
Because  of  lack  of  funds,  the  smaller  Latvian  millers  have  heretofore  only 
been  able  to  purchase  very  limited  quantities  of  imported  grain  a-t  a time. 
Their  purchases  have  been  made  almost  entirely  on  a cash  basis  from  the 
larger  millers,  who  have  also  been  the  most  substantial  grain  importers, 
due  to  their  better  credit  facilities.  Under  the  monopoly,  the  larger  and 
smaller  millers  will  be  placed  on  the  same  basis,  both  being  required  to 
make  their  purchases  of  imported  grain  from  the  Government. 

The  Government  proposes  to  purchase  domestic  wheat  grain  from  the 
Latvian  farmers  at  about  270  Lats  per  metric  ton  ($1.42  per  bushel,  at  par) 
and  sell  it  to  the  local  millers  at  the  same  price.  At  the  present  time 
(April  19,  1932)  foreign  wheat  is  quoted  c.i.f.  Latvian  ports  at  approxi- 
mately 158  Lats  per  metric  ton  ($0.83  per  bushel).  It  is  believed  that 
foreign  grown  wheat  may  eventually  be  bought  a'  little  cheaper,  and  that 
the  difference  between  the  buying  price  and  270  Lats  per  ton  ($1.42  per 
bushel),  the  price  at  which  the  Latvian  Government  intends  to  sell  it  to 
the  local  millers,  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  Government's 
handling  costs.  The  Latvian  Government  officials  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  substantial  revenue  will  be  gained  under  the  proposed  plan, 
and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
bread  in  Latvia  as  a result  of  the  new  monopoly. 
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3i  Import  quotas  and  contingents  - Reference  has  already  "been 
made. to  the  application  to  cereals  of  the  principle  of- import  quotas  based 
on  definite  ratios  to  purchases  of  domestic  grain.  This  principle  was 
subsequently  applied .to  sugar,  meat,  and  meat  products.  Late  in  1931  and 
early  in  1932  a system  was  adopted  whereby,  imports  of  all  commodities  were 
limited  by  contingents  based  on  actual  imports  during  1930  and  1931. 

Effective  August- 28,  1931,  the  Latvian 'Government  was  authorized  to 
fix  certain  proportions-  of  home-produced  meat  and  meat  products  of  all 
kinds  which  must  be  purchased  by  firms  and  individuals  before  imports  of 
such  products  could,  be  made.  This  authorization  covered  all  meats,  in- 
cluding fat-backs,  natural  fats  of  animal  origin,  and  also  artificial  fats 
mixed  with  vegetable  oils,  margarine,  and  hydrated  fats. 

Effective.  October  30,  1931,  the  importation  of  all  kinds  of  sugar 
into  Latvia  wa.s  limited  to  holders  of  certificates  indicating  that  specified 
quantities  of  domestic  sugar  had  been  purchased  from  the  Government  Sugar 
Monopoly.  At  that  time  it  was  decreed  that  10  tons  of  sugar  had  to  be  pur- 
chased from  the  Government . mills  in  order  to  obtain  the  right  to  import 
one  ton  of  foreign  sugar.  Recently,  however,  this  lav/  has  been  superseded 
by  a complete  Government  Monopoly  of  the  sugar  industry  and  trade  of  the 
country  (see  section  5,  following). 

The  quota  principle,  in  other  forms,  has  been  applied  and  extended 
until  it  now  includes  all  imported  products  and  is  doupled  with  a system 
of  government  licensing.  On  October  15,  1931,  import  quotas  were  fixed  by 
countries  for  edible  fats,  meats,  raisins,  currants,  and  a number  of  in- 
dustrial products,  based  on  a specified  percentage  of  the  quantities  im- 
ported during  1930.  This  law  specified  that  for  one  year,  beginning 
October  15,  1931,  the  foreign  goods  listed  could  be  imported  into  Latvia 
only  within  the  contingents  indicated.  The  presentation  of  import  permits 
from  the  Customs  Department  were  required  for  the  importation  of  such  goods. 

The  law  provided  that  as  soon  as  the  respective  contingent  of  merchandise  fixed 
for  each  country  was  imported  no  further  permit  would  be  issued  for  the  im- 
portation of  that  particular  commodity  from  the  country  concerned.  The  law 
also  provided  that  the  merchandise  listed  could  not  be  imported  from  coun- 
tries not  mentioned  in  the  regulation. 

On  November  2,  1931,  fixed  annual  import  contingents  were  established 
for  60  groups  of  commodities,  including  such  agricultural  products  as  hides, 
butter,  rice,  barley  and  eats,  for  the  calendar  year  1932.  The  contingents 
ranged  from  10  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  of  the  amount  imported  in  1930. 

While  the  quantity  of  each  product. that  might  be  imported  was  definitely 
fixed,  the  Government  reserved  the  authority  to  permit  enterprises  to  im- 
port raw  and  semi-manufactured  materials  in  excess  of  the  maximum  quantities 
stipulated,  provided  the  merchandise  is  destined  (a)  for  the  manufacture 
of  goods  for  export,  or  (b)  for  the  manufacture  of  goods  for  the  local  mar- 
ket if  the  raw  or  semi-manufactured  materials  cannot  be  purchased  locally 
in  sufficient  quantities. 
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On  February- 18,  1932,  the  Latvian  Government  published  a new  regu- 
lation which  limited  the  imports  of  all  commodities -not  previously  covered 
by  contingents  to  75  per  cent  of  the  quantities  imported  during  1931. 

Prior  to  .the  publication  of  this  law  all  goods  for  which  no  contingent's 
had  been  fixed  could  be  imported  into  Latvia  in  any  quantities  desired, 
except  that  -importers  had  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  Valuta  Commission 
to  pay  for  goods  imported  if  the  products  were  to.be  paid  for  in. foreign 
currency.  This  law  finally  gives  the  Government  of  Latvia  a complete 
monopoly  over  all  imports.  Importers  are-  now  compelled  to  secure  a permit 
from  a Committee  which  has  been  appointed  by  - the.  Government  t.o  control  im- 
ports. In  issuing  permits  for  the  importation  of  goods  the  Committee  will 
endeavor  to  direct  trade  to  countries  with  which  Latvia  has  a favorable 
trade  balance. 

4.  Export  subsidies'-  On  August  25,  1930,  the  Government  of  Latvia 
passed  a law  providing  for  the  stimulation  of  butter  production  by  the 
payment  of  a premium  on  all  milk  sold  to  dairies  making  butter  for  the 
export  market.  A sum  of  $4-73,000  was  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  The 
premium  is  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  butter  that  is  made  from  the 
quantity  of  milk  delivered.  It  amounts  to  Lats  0.20  per  kilogram  (1.75 
cents  per  pound)  for  first  grade  butter  when  produced  by  dairies  in  certain 
specified  provinces,  and  Lats  0.30  per  kilogram  (2.63  cents  per  pound)  for 
first  and  second  grade  butter  when  produced  by  dairies  in  certain  other 
specified  provinces. 

The  Latvian  Government  also  subsidizes . the  domestic  flax  industry, 
which  is  on  an  export  basis.  Complete  details  as  to  the  activities  of  the 
Latvian  Flax  Monopoly  are  given  in  section  6 below.  The  domestic  flax 
producer  is  being  subsidized  through  the  activities  of  a Government  Monop- 
oly which  is  buying  the  domestic  product  at  prices  in.  excess  of  the  world 
market  level. 

On  July  31,  1930,  the  Government  passed  a law  providing  for  the 
payment  of  a bounty  on  the  exportation  of  bacon.  The  law  provides  that  in 
order  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  three  specified  grades  of  bacon  pigs 
the  Government  \vould  pay  pig  raisers  a subsidy  of  15  lats  on  each  hog 
($2.90)  whenever  the  price  of  Latvian  bacon  on  the  London  market  ranges  be- 
tween 82  and  86  shillings  per  hundredweight  ($17.81  to  $18.68  per  100  pounds 
at  par)  and  a subsidy  of  20  lats  on  each  hog  ($3.86)  whenever  the  London 
price  falls  beloiv  82  shillings  per  hundredweight  ($17.81  per  100  pounds). 
This  la\v  was  modified  on  July  31,  1931,  so  as  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  a premium  to  breeders  of  hogs  of  a satisfactory  bacon  type,  weighing  . 
from  75  to  100  kilograms  each,  when  sold  to  slaughter  houses,  on  the  follow- 
ing basis:  (a).  A premium  of  10  lats  ($1.93)  per  hog,  if  at  the  time  of 

delivery,  the  price  for  first  grade  Latvian  bacon  in  London  is  below  75 
shillings  per  hundredweight  ($16.29  per  100  pounds);  (b)  a premium  of  15 
lats  ($2.90)  per  hog,  if  the  London  price  is  below  70  shillings  per  hundred- 
weight ($15.21  per  100  pounds).  Should  the  price  for  first  grade  Latvian 
bacon  in  London  exceed  85  shillings  per  hundredweight  ($18.47  per  100 
pounds),  50  per  cent  of  the  excess  in  the  price  must  be  transferred  by  the 
slaughter  houses  to  a special  fund  in  the  Bank  of  Latvia,  from  which  fund 
the  premiums  are  to  bo  paid  to  hog  breeders.  The  cost  of  transporting  hogs 
by  railway  to  the  slaughter  houses  is  borne  by  the  Government. 
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5.  Government  sugar  monopoly  - On  January  5,  1932,  a new  law  went 
into  effect  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a Government  Sugar  Monopoly. 
The  new  law  gives  the  Ministry  of  Finance  the  exclusive  right  to  import 
and  to  sell  imported  sugar,  and  to  buy  and  sell  domestic  sugar.  In  other 
words  the  State  is  given  an  exclusive  monopoly  in  sugar  and  sugar  products. 
The  price  at  which  the  Ministry  shall  purchase  sugar  from  local  mills  is 

to  be  fixed  by  the  Government.  The  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  keep  foreign 
sugar  out  of  the  market  until  the  domestic  production  has  been  disposed  of. 
This  is  expected  to  strengthen  the  local  industry  and  guarantee  growers 
favorable  prices  for  their  sugar  beets.  . 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  from  domestic  or  imported  materials  on  the 
part  of  private  enterprises  is  permitted  only  upon  authorization  of  the 
Ministry  of  Finance.  The  law  specifies  that  all  sugar  produced  from  domes- 
tic sugar  beets  shall  be  purchased  by  the  Finance  Ministry  at  prices  fixed 
by  the  Cabinet.  The  law  also  authorizes  the  Finance  Minister  to  fix  the 
compensation  to  be  paid  domestic  sugar  factories  for  converting  imported 
raw  sugar  into  crystallized  sugar.  Such  imports  can  be  made  only  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  issued  by  the  Government. 

6.  Government  flax  monopoly  - The  Government  of  Latvia  has  exer- 
cised a complete  monopoly  of  the  flax  industry  and  trade  of  the  country 
since  August.  1,  1919.  At  that  time  the  Government  took  over  the  entire  flax 
stocks  of  the  country  and  granted  to  itself  the  exclusive  right  to  purchase, 
sell  and  export  flax.  Moreover,  it  fixed  the  prices  at  which  it  would  pur- 
chase all  of  the  flax  grown  in  Latvia.  Flax  has  always  been  one  of  the 
most  important  export  crops  grown  in  Latvia  and  by  means  of  this  monopoly 
the  Government  hoped  to  secure  for  itself  a steady  source  of  revenue  while 
at  the  same  time  maintaining  stabilized  prices  for  the  domestic  crop. 

The  Monopoly  itself  was  created  by  a decree  law  passed  on  March  27, 
1919.  This  decree  provided  that  the  purchase,  working,  sale  and  exportation 
of  flax  was  to  be  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Government.  The  operative 
details  of  the  flax  monopoly  were  subsequently  outlined  in  supplementary 
decrees.  These  regulations  provided  that  the  flax  was  to  be  delivered  by 
farmers  to  licensed  monopoly  buying . stations.  These  stations  are  compelled 
to  pay  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  The  licensed  purchasers 
may  rtnake  their  payments  either  out  of  their  private  funds  (to  be  reimbursed 
later  by  the  Government)  or  out  of  sums  advanced  free  of  interest  by  the 
Ministry  of  Finance. 

The  flax-purchasing  stations  must  deliver  all  purchases  to  the  monop- 
oly storehouses  at  Riga.  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  on  March  31, 
settlements  are  made  between  the  Monopoly  and  the  various  individual  li- 
censed stations  for  freight  and  insurance  outlays  by  the  latter  and  for  the 
commissions  which  the  Monopoly  allows  them  in  order  to  cover  salaries,  over- 
head, transfer  of  funds,  profits,  etc.  These  commissions  range  from  2 to 
2-§  per  cent,  according  to  turnover. 

A license  must  be  obtained  for  the  operation  of  flax -working  plants. 
These  plants  enjoy  the  right  of  buying  flax  from  the  farmer  at  prices  agreed 
upon  by  the  working  plant  and  the  grower.  The  plant,  however,  must  turn 
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,over  its  entire  output  to  the  'Monopoly  at  fixed  prices.  The  prices  which 
the  Monopoly  pays  for  worked  flax  are  so  arranged  that  the  profits  received 
by  the  Government  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  flax  had  been  purchased  di- 
rectly by  the  Monopoly  from  the  growers.  The  Flax  Monopoly  may  grant 
credits  to  the  flax  working  plants  free  of  interest.  In  general  it  may  be 
said  that  the  entire  activities  of  the  flax  working  plants  are  subject  to 
rigid  Government  control. 

On  December  9,  1931,  the  Government  announced  the  prices  which  the 
Monopoly  would  pay  for  all  domestic  flax  of  the  1931  crop  delivered  to  its 
licensed  purchasing  agents.  The  new  flax  prices  are  53  per  cent  lower  than 
the  prices  fixed  for  the  1930  crop.  These  prices  are  as  follows: 


Fixed  monopoly  purchasing  prices  for  flax 


Grade 

Hew  price 

Old  price 

Lats  per 
kilogram 

a / Qents 
rer  round 

Lats  per 
kilogram 

a/  Cents 
rer  round 

White  Crown  and  Green 

Crown  Flax: 

R or  ++R+  

0.66 

5.78 

1.40 

12.26 

ZK  or  +HD+  

0.56 

4.90 

1.22 

10.68 

SPK  or  SFPHD  

0.46 

4.03 

1.04 

9.10 

PK  or  FPHD  

0.36 

3.15 

0.86 

7.53 

K or  PHD  

0.28 

2.45 

0.68 

5.95 

W or  HD  

0.20 

1.75 

0.50 

4.38 

D or  LD  

0.14 

1.23 

0.34 

2.98 

S 

0.08 

0.70 

0.20 

1.75 

Tow: 

1 

* 

First  grade  

0.40 

3.50 

• 0.76 

6.65 

Second  grade  

0.30 

2.63 

0.58 

5.08 

Third  grade  

0.20 

1.75 

0.42 

3.68 

Fourth  grade  

0.10 

0.88 

0.26 

2.28 

Building  Tow  

0.04 

0.35 

0.04 

0.35 

a/  Conversion  into  TJ.  S.  currency  made  at  par  (Lat  = $0,193). 

In  the  early  years  of  its  existence  the  newly  established  Republic 
of  Latvia  found  that  revenue  obtained  from  its  flax  monopoly  was  one  of  its 
principal  sources  of  income.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  flax  monopoly  has 
ceased  to  be  an  important  factor  in  balancing  the  budget.  Moreover  the  flax 
yields  have  become  unsatisfactory  due  probably  to  soil  exhaustion  resulting 
from  continuous  plantings  in  the  same  areas.  Latvia's  strongest  competitor 
in  the  world's  flax  market  is  Soviet 'Russia,  which  country  has  continually 
been  frustrating  the  calculations  of  the  Latvian  Flax  Monopoly  through  ar- 
bitrary price  rulings.  Efforts  made  to  bring  about  an  agreement  between  the 
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two  countries  governing  the  sale  and  export  price  of  flax  have  met  with  no 
success.  Recently  the  decline  of  prices  on  the  world  market  and  the  increas- 
ing alleged  "unfair  competition"  offered  hy  Russia  have  caused  the  Monopoly 
to  lose  larger  and  larger  amounts  of  money,  and  it  has  keen  obliged  to  bor- 
row from  the  Bank  of  Latvia.  Increasing  pressure  is  being  brought  to  bear 
with  a view  to  abolishing  the  Monopoly.  It  was  stated  early  in  1932  that 
its  affairs  are  rapidly  approaching  a crisis. 

The  Government  announced  on  March  23,  1932,  that  it  would  grant  a sub- 
sidy amounting  to  25  per  centof  the  flax  straw  prices  fixed  by  the  Decree  of 
December  5,  1931,  on  all  flax  and  tow  delivered  to  the  Government  from  Decem- 
ber 5,  1931,  to  September  15,  1932.  This  subsidy  will  also  be  granted  to 
farmers  for  flax  delivered  to  manufacturing  plants.  The  subsidies  will  be 
issued  in  the  form  of  so-called  "flax  reception  documents,"  Holders  of 
flax  reception  documents  are  to  use  them  to  redeem  loans  granted  for  the 
purchase  of  seed  and  animal  feed. 

7.  Special  aid  for  amortization  of  seed  loan  debts  - On  January  31, 
1932,  the  Latvian  Ministry  of  Agriculture  announced  that  barley  would  be  ac- 
cepted from  farmers  by  the  Government  in  payment  for  seed  loan  debts.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  issued  as  of  that  date,  the  farmers  are  per- 
mitted to  repay  with  barley  such  of  their  seed  loan  debts  to  the  Government, 
as  were  contracted  prior  to  November  20,  1929.  The  value  of  the  barley  for 
the  repayment  of  these  debts  has  been  fixed  as  follows:  30  lats  per  quintal 

($1.26  per  bushel)  for  dried  barley  and  27  lats  per  quintal  ($1.13  per  bush- 
el) for  undried  barley.  The  indebtedness  of  farmers  to  the  Government  for 
.loans  contracted  since  November  20,  1929,  however,  must  be  paid  in  cash. 

This  regulation  is  of  particular  interest  in  that  it  indicates  the  frozen 
condition  of  the  debts  of  Latvian  farmers  and  the  method  adopted  by  the 
Government  to  relieve  the  situation. 


LITHUANIA 

In  Lithuania,  where  85  per  cent  of  the  population  is  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  the  Government  has  been  especially  active  in  the 
field  of  agrarian  relief.  The  relief  extended  has  taken  various  forms, 
such  as  long  term  loans  granted  at  low  interest  rates,  special  encourage- 
ment to  cooperative  societies,  improvement  in  the  quality  of  goods  ex- 
ported so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the  product  to  realize  top  prices, 
tariffs  and  other  forms  of  subsidy.  Special  attention  will  be  given  here 
only  to  such  measures  as  have  a direct  bearing  on  price,  such  as  tariffs, 
subsidies,  and  other  forms  of  price  maintenance.  Subsidies  have  been 
granted  by  the  Lithuanian  Government  for  the  breeding  of  pigs  and  for  the 
export  of  bacon,  as  well  as  for  assistance  in  one  form  or  another  to  pro- 
ducers of  cereal  grains,  flax,  sugar  beets  and  dairy  products. 

1.  Tarif f s - Lithuania  maintains  tariff  duties  on  a wide  range 
of  agricultural  and  industrial  products,  her  tariff  policy  being  definite- 
ly protective.  Many  changes  in  the  duties  have  been  made  in  recent  years 
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but  in  general  it  can.be  said,  that  the  tendency  has  been  towards  higher 
rates,  particularly  on.  'agricultural  products.  The  year  1931  was- partic- 
ularly noteworthy  because'  of  the  large  number  of  increases  in  the  'duties 
made  that  year.  On  'March  31,  for  example,  the  Lithuanian  Cabinet  of 
Ministers  increased  the  import  duties  on  all  of  the  principal  commodities 
imported  into  the’ ‘country.  The  duties  on  foodstuffs  were  increased  by 
margins  ranging  from  20  to  100  per ’cent.  Among  the  commodities'  for  which 
the  duties  were  increased  during  1931  were  sugar,  rice,  coffee,  tobacco, 
flour  (other  than  wheat  flour)  grits,  certain  seeds  and  nuts,  hops,  fish, 
oranges,  grapes/  condensed  and  powdered  milk,  and  a long  list  of  other 
agricultural  as  well  as  manufactured  products. 

The  cultivation  of  grain  and  flax  is  the  chief  basis  of  agriculture 
in  Lithuania.  • Flax  is  -an ■ important  item  of  export  but  bread  grains  are 
not  produced  for  export.  Although  an  exportable  surplus  of  the  latter  is 
sometimes  available ,- the  country  more  frequently  finds  it  necessary  to 
supplement  the  domestic  production  of  wheat  and  rye  by  imports.  Producers 
are  now  protected  by  a duty  of  0.10  Lits  per  kilo  (25.40 L per  bu.  at  par) 
on  rye  and  of  0.30  Lits  per  kilo  (81.65c  per  bu. ) on  wheat.  Wheat  and 
rye  flour  are  dutiable  at  0.55  Lits  per  kilo  ($2.49  per  100  lbs.). 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a marked  tendency  towards  dairy  farm- 
ing and  the  development  of  a livestock  and  meat  industry.  This  tendency 
has  been  promoted  by  the  low  prices  of  grain  and  a realization  that  clima- 
tic and  soil  conditions  are  more  suitable  for  an  expansion  in  the  growing 
of  forage  ’crops  for  feeding  livestock  than  in  the  growing  of  bread  grains. 
Dairy  products,  livestock  and  meat  products,  tnerefore,  have  been  given 
special  tariff  protection  in  recent  years.  Some  of  the  duties  on  these 
products  at  the  present  time  are  as  follows:  Butter,  4.00  Lits  per  kilo 

(18. 2d  per  lb.);  fresh,  salted,  smoked  or  dried  meat  and  sausage,  0.75 
Lits  per  kilo  (3.4^  per  lb,);  and  bacon,  2,00  Lits  per  kilo  (9, IP  per  lb.) 

In  order  to  protect  the  domestic  sugar  industry  the  Lithuanian 
Government  greatly  increased  the  import  duties  on  granulated  and  lump  sugar 
during  1931.  On  January  1,  1931,  the  import  duty  on  granulated  sugar  was 
raised  from  0.45  Lits  per  kilo  (2.0^  per  lb.),  to  0.60  Lits  per  kilo  (2.7 ^ 
per  lb.),  and  on  October  15,  1931,  to  0.70  Lits  per  kilo  (3.2^  per  lb.). 

The  import  duty  on  lump  sugar  during  the  period  was  raised  from  0.50  Lits 
per  kilo  (2.3^  per  it>. ) to  0.75  Lits  per  kilo(3.4i^  per  lb.) 

Duties  are  also  levied  on  a long  list  of  other  agricultural  products 
but  the  examples  given  will  serve  to  indicate  the  general  policy  of  the 
government  in  regard  to  the  tariff  as  a means  of  aiding  the  farmer.  The 
rates  given  are  those  applicable  to  treaty  countries,  such  as  the  United 
States.  The  rates  on  goods  from  non-treaty  countries  are,  in  general, 
considerably  higher, 

2.  Legislation  for  the  maintenance  of  hog  prices  - The  Lithuanian 
Government  has  been  taking  active  steps  to  maintain  prices  paid  producers 
of  bacon  type  hogs  ever  since  the  middle  of  1930.  It  was  felt  that  the 
bacon  export  trade  of  the  country  could  not  be  developed  and  maintained 
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except  with- a government  subsidy,-  This  the  government  has  undertaken  by 
setting  up  a schedule  of  fixed  prices  to  be  paid  for  hogs  intended  for  ex- 
port, and  subsequently  establishing  a semi-official  monopoly  of  the  bacon 
export  trade.  The  government  activities  along  this  line  since  the  middle 
of  1930  group  themselves  into'  three- phases. 

The  first  phase  began  with  a- law  promulgated  on  July' 19,  1950,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  maintain  domestic  prices  of  bacon  type  hogs  at  a 
relatively  high  figure  so  that’ hog  raisers  would  be-  assured  an  income  com- 
mensurate with  hog  prices  on  the-  British  market.  This  law  provided  that 
all  export  slaughter  houses  would  be  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture.  Moreover,  these  slaughter  houses  were  required  to  pay  farmers 
fixed  prices  for  live  hogs,  varying  with  the  weight  of  the  hogs  and  the 
month  of  the  year.  The  law  also  provided  that  all  losses  suffered  by  the 
slaughter  houses  in  the  payment  of  the  fixed  prices  were  to  be  compensated 
by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

The  prices  fixed  in  this  law  for  live  hogs  for  export  slaughter  were 
as  follows:  ■ 

Prices  fixed  for  live  hogs  for  export  slaughter—^ 

(Under  the  law  of  July  19,  1930) 


• 

Basic  price 

In  U.  S, 

Classification  : Weight 

Lits  per 
50  kilos 

currency 
Per  100  lbs. 

: Kilos 

(a)  First-class  hogs  to  be  used  : 

for  bacon  : 83.5  to  90.0 

100 

$9.07 

(b)  Second-class  hogs  to  be  used: (80.0  to  83.0 
for  bacon  ; :(90.5  to  100.0' 

95 

8.62 

(c)  Hogs  not  to  be  used  for  bacon 

but  good  for  export  : 

70 

6.35 

a/  Prices  delivered  to  packing  plants.' 


The  law  provided  further  that  during  the  months  of  November,  Decem- 
ber and  January,  the  price  per  50  kilograms  of  live  weight  would  be  7 Lits 
( 63.5^  per  100  lbs.)  less  than  the  basic  price,  and  during  the  months  of 
July,  August  and  September,  it  would  be  7 Lits  (63.5^  per  100  lbs.)  higher. 
These  prices  were  to  remain  in  effect  for  the  following  periods:  (a)  for 
hogs  to  be  used  for  bacon  - to  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1934;  (b)  for 
hogs  not  to  be  used  for  bacon  to  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1931.  It 
was  also  provided  that  if  at  the  beginning  of  the- calendar  year  1932,  prices 
in  the  export  marmet  should  fall  to  such  a level  as  to  make  impracticable 
the  payment  in  Lithuania,  without  loss,  of  75  Lits  per  50  kilograms'- of' 
live  weight  ($6.80  per  100  lbs,-),  the  fixed  prices  might  be  decreased  by 
10  Lits  per  50  kilograms’  ( $0 . 9L;  p er  100  lbs.). 


The  second,  phase  in  the  development  of  control  of  the  bacon  trade 
began  with  the  amendment  of  the  above  law  on  February  17,  1931.  The 
amendments  consisted  mainly  of  changes  in  the  months  during  which  the 
various  fixed  price  levels  for  live  hogs  had  to  be  paid.  According  to 
executives  of  the  joint- stock- company  "Maistas,"  which  controls  the  bulk 
of  the  bacon  production  of  the  country,  the  amendments  grew  out  of  the 
experience  of  that  company  in  its  bacon  export  activities  during  1930. 

It  developed  that  the  month  of  June  ought  to  be  added  to  the  high  price 
season  because  particularly  attractive  prices  were  necessary  that  month 
in  order  to  induce  farmers  to  bring  their  stock  to  the  market  in  view  of 
their  heavy  agricultural  activities  at  that  time.  Experience  also  showed 
that  foreign  competition  on  the  London  market  became  particularly  keen 
from  August  1 to  December  31,  Therefore  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  reduce 
the  high  price  period  for  the  months  of  August  and  September  and  to  trans- 
fer these  months  to  the  cheap  price  season. 

The  amendments  to  the  law  also  made  some  changes  in  the  classifica- 
tion of  hogs  as  will  be  evidenced  in  the  following  tabulation  of  the  new 
prices  fixed  for  hogs  under  the  law  of  February  17,  1931,  delivered  to 
packing  houses  and  intended  for  export. 


Prices  fixed  for  live  hogs  for  export  slaughter  Q 
(Under  the  law  of  February  17,  1931) 


Classification 

In  foreign  currency 
Lits  per  100  kilos 

In  U.  S.  currency 
per  100  lbs. 

Feb.  to 
May 

June  to 
July 

Aug. to 
Dec. 

Feb. to : 
May 

June  to 
July 

Aug.  to 
Dec 

1.  Hogs  suitable  for  bacon 
production: 

(a)  First  class,  weighing 
from  83,5  to  90  kilos.. 

100 

102 

90 

$9.08 

$9,26 

$8.18 

(b)  Second  class,  weighing 
from  80  to  83  kilos  and 
from  90.5  to  100  kilos.. 

95 

97 

85 

8.62 

8.80 

7.72 

2,  Hogs  not  suitable  for  bacon 
production: 

(a)  Of  the  "bacon  type"  and 
weight  but  too  fat 

75 

77 

65 

6.80 

7.00 

5.90 

(b)  Ordinary,  but  suitable 
for  export  

60 

70 

60 

5.44 

6.36 

5.44 

a / Prices  delivered  to  packing  plants. 
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The  third  and  latest  amendment  in  the  price  maintenance  law  became 
effective  on  January  1,  1932,  The  earlier  regulations  guaranteed  a fixed 
price  for  bacon  type  live  hogs  delivered  to  pa.cking  houses  and  intended  tor 
export.  The  new  law  grants  a legal  monopoly  of  the  bacon  export  trade  to 
the  already  existing  government- owned  organization  "the  Maistas,"  and 
materially  changes  the  system  of  price  fixing.  The  law  provides  that  the 
Maistas  shall  be  the  only  legal  purchaser  of  bacon  type  hogs  intended  for 
export.  In  granting  "the  Maistas"  a monopoly  of  the  bacon  trade,  the  Govern- 
ment merely  gave  legal  sanction  to  a situation  already  existing  in  practice, 
since  that  organization  and  its  affiliated  companies  has  virtually  control- 
led the  bacon-curing  and  packing  industry  of  the  country  for  several  years, 
particularly  as  far  as  the  export  business  is  concerned. 

The  Maistas  was  organized  in  Kovno  vmder  private  initiative  in  1922 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  Lithuanian  eggs  for  export.  Its  activities 
were  later  extended  to  butter,  poultry,  and  livestock  and  meats.  The  com- 
pany was  sold  on  December  1,  1925,  to  several  Lithuanian  agricultural  or- 
ganizations which  took  over  85  per  cent  of  its  shares,  leaving  the  remain- 
ing 15  per  cent  to  the  previous  owners.  In  October,  1930,  the  company  was 
amalgamated  with  the  state-owned  company  "Lietuvos  Exsportas"  (Lithuanian 
Export),  which  maintained  a bacon  factory  in  Memel,  the  Lithuanian  port 
on  the  Baltic  Sea,  Most  of  the  shares  of  the  reorganized  joint-stock 
company,  were  purchased  by  the  Lithuanian  Miinistry  of  Finance. 

Thus  when  the  new  plan  was  adopted  the  Maistas  was  a government- 
owned  organization.  One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  new  plan, 
however,  is  that  it  provides  for  automatically  increasing  participation 
in  the  ownership  of  the  company  by  the  hog  breeders  themselves  and  the 
gradual  transfer  of  ownership  from  the  government  to  the  producers. 

Breeders  automatically  acquire  shares  in  the  company  in  ratio  to  the 
volume  of  their  transactions.  The  company  is  authorized  to  deduct  5.00 
Lits  ($0.50)  per  hog  from  its  purchase  price,  this  amount  to  be  credited 
to  the  breeders'  acquisition  of  the  shares.  The  government  is  striving 
to  interest  farmers  financially  in  the  export  trade  and  thus  induce  them 
to  adapt  their  production  to  the  requirements  of  foreign  markets. 

There  were  also  important  changes  in  the  method  of  price-fixing. 

The  former  regulations  providing  for  fixed  prices  and  for  time  stipulations 
for  the  payment  of  ordinary,  increased,  and  reduced  prices  (whereby  a 
steady  supply  of  hogs  throughout  the  year  was  to  be  encouraged) , are  en- 
tirely abolished  in  the  new  plan.  In  contrast  to  the  former  practice,  no 
specifications  are  provided  in  the  present  amendment  for  fixed  prices  on 
live  hogs  delivered  to  the  slaughter  houses.  The  new  price  maintenance 
scheme  is  based  on  the  dead  weight  of  the  hogs. 

Hogs  suitable  for  bacon  production  are  set  aside,  at  each  place  of 
purchase,  where  they  are  ear-marked,  weighed  and  registered,  before  being 
sent  to  the  slaughter  house.  At  this  original  place  of  purchase  the 
breeders  receive  an  advance  payment  of  70.00  Lits  ($7.00)  per  hog.  A 
final  adjustment  is  made  after  slaughtering  and  grading.  Upon  the  receipt 
of  the  hogs  at  the  slaughter  house,  the  breeders  are  given  tickets  on 
which  are  inscribed  the  number  of  hogs  purchased,  the  weight  of  each  hog, 
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and  the  ear  number-  of  each  animal.  The  balance  due  the  farmer  is  paid  after 
an  evaluation  of  the  hog  in  accordance  with  .its  dead  weight.  The  dead-weight 
is  understood  to  be  the  weight  of  a slaughtered  hog  excluding  entrails,  such 
as  lungs,  liver,  heart,  throat,  kidneys,  stomach,  and  intestines,  but  in- 
cluding head,  legs,  and  inner  fat. 

Slaughtered  hogs  are  divided  into  three  grades,  according  to  quality 
(tenderness,  firmness,  leanness,  etc.).  The  following  prices  have  been 
fixed  for  the  three  grades  of  hogs  ranging  from  57  to  72  kilos  dead  weight 
(126  to  159  lbs,),  thesei-prices  remaining  in  effect  until  July  1,  1932: 

Class  I - 1.60  Lits  per  kilo  (7.26  cents  a lb.);  Class  II  - 1.50  Lits  per 
kilo  (6.81  cents  a lb.);  Class  III  - 1.35  Lits  per  kilo  (6.13  cents  a lb.). 

Grade  III  includes  also  heavy  hogs  with  a dead-weight  ranging  from 
72.5  to  79.5  kilos  (160  to  175  lbs,),  as  well  as  light  hogs  with  a dead 
weight  ranging  from  50  to  56.5  kilos  (110  to  125  lbs.).  Deductions  are 
to  be  made  from  the  fixed  price  for  Grade  III  hogs,  amounting  to  0.15 
Lits  per  kilo  (0.7  cent  per  lb.)  on  light  hogs,  if  their  dead  weight 
ranges  from  55  to  56.5  kilos  (121  to  125  lbs.)  and  amounting  to  0.20  Lits 
per  kilo  (0.9  cent  per  lb.)  if  their  dead-weight  ranges  from  50  to  54.5 
kilos  (110  to  120  lbs.).  In  order  to  protect  domestic  farmers  against 
possible  abuse  on  the  part  of  buyers  and  also  to  acquaint  breeders  with 
the  requirements  for  export,  the  weighing  and  grading  of  hogs  is  con- 
ducted exclusively  by  government  agents. 

3.  Guaranteed  prices  for  sugar  beets  - In  order  to  promote  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  beets,  the  Lithuanian  Government  in  1931  guaran- 
teed the  payment  of  4.00  Lits  per  50  kilos  (36,3  cents  per  100  lbs.)  for 
sugar  beets,  f.o.b.  factory,  for  the  three  years  1931,  1932,  and  1933. 

This  measure  was  followed  by  an  increase  in  the  sugar  beet  area  from 
1,600  acres  in  1930  to  7,400  acres  in  1931.  The  Sugar  Beet  Growers' 
Association,  composed  of  about  2,000  members,  comtemplated  planting 
19,000  acres  of  land  in  sugar  beets  in  19o2,  and  25,000  acres  in  1933, 

It  was  estimated  that  this  area  would  produce  enough  sugar  to  supply 
the  entire  needs  of  Lithuania  and  would  remove  all  necessity  for  impor- 
tation. In  order  to  protect  the  industry  the  government  decided  to  in- 
crease the  import  duties  on  granulated  and  lump  sugar  (see  tariffs). 

In  other  ways  also  the  government  has  been  manifesting  increas- 
ing interest  in  the  industry.  A large  factory,  "the  Akeine  Bendrove 
Lietuvos  Cukrus"  (joint  Stock  Company  for  Lithuanian  Sugar),  in  which 
the  government  has  predominant  control,  situated  at  Mariampole,  began 
operating  on  October  15,  1931.  The  government  has  been  promoting  the 
domestic  cultivation  of  sugar  beets  since  the  establishment  of  the 
"Cukriniu  Runkeliu  Augintoju  Drougija"  (Sugar  Beet  Growers'  Association) 
in  1923,  and  now  that  there  is  a local  sugar  factory  to  absorb  the  entire 
sugar  beet  crop,  this  industry  is  expected  to  expand  considerably.  As 
an  additional  aid  to  producers  the  Minister  of  Communications  on  October 
15,  19.31,  ordered  a reduction,  in  most  cases  of  as  much  as  50  per  cent, 
in  the  railway  freight  rates  on  domestic  sugar  beets  and  their  derivatives. 
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4.  Regulation  of  clover  seed  imports  - A .law  became  effective  on 
October  10,  1931,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  clover  seeds  unless  they 
complied  with  certain  requirements.  These  requirements  provided,  (l)  that 
the  seed  must  be  mixed  with  certain  other  specified  seeds;  (2).  that  the 
imported  seed  must  have  a minimum  purity  and  sprouting .percentage;  (3) 
that  the  seed  be  imported  in  specified  sacks;  (4)  that  the  seed  be  import- 
ed through  certain  specified  customs  houses;  and  (5)  that  the  seed  be  dyed 
with  eozin  dye  before  clearance  through  the  Lithuanian  customs.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  law  is  to  protect  the  domestic  clover  seed  industry  and  main- 
tain prices  for  the  domestic  product.  In  .normal-  years  Lithuania  .has  a 
surplus  of  clover  seed  for  export  and  the  production  of  hay  and  other 
forage  plants  is  increasing  as  a.  result  of  the  intensified  breeding  of 
animals  and  the  augmented  trade  in  fresh  and  preserved  meats. 

5.  Aid  to  the  dairy  industry  - Although  no  detailed  reports  are 
available  describing  the  activities  of  the  government  in  connection  with 
aid  to  the  dairy  industry,  there  is  fragmentary  evidence  indicating  that 
direct  aid  has  in  fact  been  given.  There  is  information  indicating, for 
example,  that  the  various  subsidies  granted  by  the  Lithuanian  Government 
to  aid  farmers  during  1931  included  Lits  10,000  000  ($1,000,000)  for 
dairying  and  there  are  definite  indications  that  at  least  a part  of 
this  grant  was  used  to  pay  premiums  to  manufacturers  of  first-class 
butter. 


There  is  more  information  available,  however,  concerning  efforts 
o-'f  the  government  to  bring  about  improvement  in  quality  of  butter  exports. 

A rigid  system  of  grade  and  quality  control  has  been  established  for 
butter  intended  for  export.  The  export  dairy  industry  in  Lithuania  is 
largely  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  "Pienocentras" , an  association 
of  dairy  cooperatives,  which  enjoys  the  support  and  cooperation  of  the 
Lithuanian  Government.  The  main  function  of  this  organization  is  to 
promote  the  production  and  exportation  of  dairy  products.  This  organization 
exports  around  85  per  cent  of  the  total  butter  exports  of  the  country. 

6.  Aid  to  the  cereals  industy  - The  Lithuanian  Government,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Latvia  and  Estonia,  has  attempted  in  recent  years  to 
guarantee  stable  and  adequate  prices  to  domestic  farmers  for  home-grown 
wheat  and  rye.  Reference  has  already  been  made  (see  Tariffs)  to  the 
tariff  duties  on  wheat  and  rye.  A law  dated  November  17,  1930,  authoriz- 
ed the  Lithuanian  Government  to  purchase  wheat  and  rye  from  farmers  at 
fixed  prices  in  order  to  establish  a government  grain  reserve.  These  pur- 
chases are  made  through  the  "Lietukis"  (Lietuvos  Z ernes  Ukio  Koperatyva 
Sajunga) , a union  of  the  Lithuanian  agricultural  cooperative  societies, 
vi/hich  has  the  backing  of  the  government. 

The  basic  price  paid  by  the  Lietukias  for  wheat  and  rye  of  a 
specified  grade  and  quality  during  1930-31  is  reported  as  having  been 
fixed  at  16.00  Lits  per  50  kilograms  (87.1  cents  per  bushel)  for  wheat 
and  11.00  Lits  per  50  kilograms  (55.9  cents  per  bushel)  for  rye.  These 
prices  were  for  dry  and  clean  grain  of  a fixed  minimum  weight  per  unit. 

It  is  also  reported  that  these  prices  could  be  increased  or  decreased, 
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depending  on  the  quality,  .While  the  production- of  wheat  and  rye  con- 
stitutes an  important  phase- of  the  agriculture  of  Lithuania  the  country 
frequently  must  supplement  domestic  supplies  by  imports.  It  is  reported 
that  the  subsidies  granted  by  the  Lithuanian  Government  during  1931  in- 
cluded Lits  18,000,000  ($1,800,000)  for  assistance  in  one  form  or  another 

to  the  grower  of  cereals,  flax,  and  sugar  beets.  No  information  is  avail- 
able, hov/ever,  as  to  what  portion  of  this  was  for  aid  to  producers  of 
wheat  and  rye, 

7.  Export  duties  - On  bran  and  certain  grades  of  flax  export 
duties  are  levied  whose  tendency,  while  restrictive  as  regards  export 
of  the  particular  products: to  which  they  are  applied  is  concerned,  is 
nevertheless  beneficial  to.  other  agricultural  producers.  On  November  14, 
1924  an  export  duty  of  6.00  Lits  per  100  kilos  (27.2  cents  per  100  lbs,) 
was  established  on  wheat  bran,  the  object  being  to  assure  an  adequate 
suppply  of  bran  for  the  feeding  of  livestock.  The  amount  normally  needed 
for  this  purpose  does  not  leave  an  exportable  surplus.  There  are  no 
Lithuanian  export  duties  on  grains,  flours  and  meal,  semolina,  grits  and 
groats,  other  bran,  malt,  starches,  macaroni  or  similar  products. 

In  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  Lithuanian  flax  exports  and 
to  secure  better  prices  for  the  exported  product,  the  government  in  1929 
established  a government  export  flax  control  scheme  whereby  all  raw 
(unworked)  flax  exported  from  Lithuania  is  subject  to  a tax  of  20  Lits 
per  100  kilos  (90,8  cents  per  100  lbs.).  This  tax  applied  also  to  ex- 
ports of  all  flax  or  oakum  containing  over  15  per  cent  of  waste,  as  well, 
as  flax  straw.  The  export  tax  on  waste  is  fixed  at  2 Lits  per  100  kilos 
(9.1  cents  per  100  lbs,).  Worked  flax  (i.e.,  combed  and  hackled)  and 
oakum  containing  not  more  than  15  per  cent  waste  may  be  exported  free  of 
tax.  This  tax  is  obviously  not  a price  bolstering  measure  so  far  as  the 
taxed  products  are  concerned;  but  it  should  tend  to  protect  and  encourage 
the  preliminary  processing  of  the  flax  within  Lithuania  and  to  raise  the 
quality  of  the  exports. 


MEXICO 

The  Federal  Government  in  Miexico  has  set  up  for  its  objective 
agricultural  self-sufficiency  for  all  products  susceptible  of  production 
in  Mexico  but  now  chiefly  imported.  Despite  the  fact  that  Mexico  is 
primarily  an  agricultural  country,  many  of  her  food  requirements  have 
been  imported.  Formerly  she  was  able  to  balance  these  import  require- 
ments with  exports  of  raw  materials  such  as  gold,  silver,  lead,  copper, 
petroleum,  tropical  fruits,  coffee,  bananas,  cattle,  and  henequen; 
which  found  their  principal  markets  in  the  United  States.  In  recent 
years  Mexico' s ability  to  balance  her  imports  has  been  greatly  impaired 
and  sheer  necessity  has  forced  her  to  restrict  imports  to  absolute 
necessities. 

Wheat  lard  hams,  bacon,  fruits,  eggs  .corn  and  vegetable 
oils  have  comprised  Mexico's  chief  agricultural  imports.  These  come 
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mainly  from  the  United  States.  Decrees  establishing  quarantines  against 
foreign  wheat  and  corn  imports,  together  with  increases  in  the  tariff 
duties  on  agricultural  products  have  tended  to  restrict  imports  and  thus 
to  protect  domestic  agriculture.  These  restrictions,  together  with  de- 
crees limiting  tne  amount  of  henequen  that  may  be  produced  in  Yucatan 
(in  effect  a limitation  of  exports  of  this  pioduct,  of  which  the  State 
of  Yucatan  up  until  recent  years  has  had  .more  or  less  of  a world  monopoly) , 
constitute  the  chief  items  in  the  way  of  price  maintenance  measures. 

Other  evidences  of  the  Government’s  interest  in  promoting  the  agriculture 
of  the  country  are  to  be  found  however  in  reclamation  projects,  colon- 
ization scheu.es  t agricultural  education,  etc. 

1.  Tariffs  - There  has  been  a marked  upward  trend  in  the  Mexican 
tariff  during  recent  years,  particularly  as  regards  commodities  that  can 
be  produced  in  Mexico.  In  the  exercise  of  the  constitutional  powers  vested 
in  him  by  Congress  the  President  of  Mexico  has  from  time  to  time  authorized 
increases  in  a long  list  of  products.  Among  the  more  conspicuous  agricultur- 
al .items  included  have  been  wheat  corn,  flour,  dairy  products,  eggs,  animal 
fats  and  oils,  vegetable  fats  and  oils,  dried  fruit  and  fresh  fruit. 

Complete  details  as  to  the  various  tariff  revisions  cannot  be  given 
here.  The  following  statement  taken  from  the  International  Customs  Journal, 
Number  27,  published  in  December,  1931,  as  to  the  duties  in  effect  in  Mexico 
will  serve,  however  to  illustrate  the  range  and  height  of  the  tariff  dut- 
ies levied  on  agricultural  products  at  tne  close  of  1931,  (The  rates  are 

given  first  in  the  original  units,  namely  pesos  and.  centavos  per  kilogram 
and  then  in  their  U.  S.  equivalents  on  tne  basis  of  the  exchange  quotation 

for  April  1 c3 , 1932.  The  abbreviation  K.G.  means  gross  kilogram,  and  K/L., 

legal  kilogram,  the  latter  referring  to  the  weight  of  the  goods  plus  the 
first  container).  Hams  and  bacon,  0.50  pesos  per  k.l.  (7.61 C per  lb.); 
pork  lard,  in  tank  cars,  0.20  pesos  per  k.n,  ( 3.05P  per  lb.);  pork  lard 
in  other  containers,  0.30  pesos  per  k.n.  (4.57^  per  lb.);  fresh  eggs,  0.40 
pesos  per  k.g.  (6.09^  per  lb.);  oleomargarine,  butter  and  cheese,  0.8C  pesos 
per  k.l.  (12.18^  per  lb.);  fresh  apples,  oranges,  lemons,  pears,  peaches 
and  grapes  0.35  pesos  per  k.g.  (5.33/:  per  lb.);  dried  prunes  and  raisins, 

0.69  pesos  per  k.g.  (9.14^  per  lb.);  wheat  flour  0.28  pesos  per  k.l. 

($8.35  per  bbl.);  wheat,  0.10  pesos  per  k.g.  ($0.91  per  bu. ) ; corn,  0.50 
pesos  per  k.g.  ($0.43  per  bu. ) ; common  sugar,  0.18  pesos  per  k.g.  (2.74  {: 
per  lb . ) . 

Among  the  duties  on  other  important  agricultural  products  other 
than  foodstuffs  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  raw  cotton,  ginned  or 

not  ginned,  0,40  per  k.g.  (6,09 j:  per  lb.);  unmanufactured  Virginia  tobac- 
co and  unmanufactured  tobacco  filler,  2.30  pesos  per  k.l.  ( 35j h per  lb.); 
Sumatra  tobacco,  unmanuf actured  and  similar  tobacco  (wrapper),  as  well  as 
all  other  unmanufactured  tobacco  (wrapper)  not  specially  provided  for 
3.10  pesos  per  k.l.  (47 £ per  pound);  flock  wool,  cleaned  0.50  pesos  per 
k.g.  (7.61^- per  lb.);  other  flock  wool  not  specially  provided  for,  0.35 
pesos  per  k.  g.  (5.33^  per  lb.);  carded  wool,  up  to  December  31,  1932,  0.90 
pesos-per  k.  g. , and  after  January  1,  1932,  2.00  pesos  per  k.g.  (13.7^  and 
30£  per  pound  respectively);  fleece  wool,  washed  or  scoured  0.75  pesos  per 
k.g.  up  to  December  31,  1932  and  1.50  pesos  per  k.g.  after  January  1,  1933 
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(ll/:  and  22. 8j£  per  pound,  respectively);  raw  or  unwashed  fleece  wool,  0.30 
pesos  per  k.  g.  up  to  December  31,  1932,  and  C. 60  pesos  per  k.g,  after 
January' 1,  1933  (4.57^  and  9.14^  per  pound  respectively). 

2.  Embargoes  - A Presidential  decree  of  March  5,  1931,  puDlished 
in  the  "Diario  Official 11  of  March  6,  1931,  prohibited  absolutely  the 
importation  of  all  species  and  varieties  of  wheat  into  Mexico,  as  a pre- 
caution against  the  introduction  into  that  country  of  such  diseases  as 
"flag  smut"  disease  and  "take-all".  The  decree-provided  that  imports 
would  be  permitted  by  special  permit  when  the  wheat  was  to  be  used  for 
scientific  purposes,  the  necessary  precautions  being  observed  by  the 
Mexican  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works.  The  expressed  pur- 
pose of  this  law  was  to  protect  Mexican  wheat  from  such  diseases.- 

Evidently,  however,  an  additional,  if  not  the  main,  reason  for 
the  quarantine  was  to  prevent  the  dumping  of  excessive  quantities  of 
imported  wheat  on  the  Mexican  market.  On  March  2,  1931,  Chambers  of 
Commerce  in  several  cities  of  Mexico  petitioned  the  Government  to  take 
immediate  protective  measures  to  prevent  such  dumping.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  unless  a higher  tariff  or  some  other  protective  measure  was  en- 
acted Mexican  wheat  growers  and  dealers  would  face  ruin.  Specific  ref- 
erence was  made  to  the  fact  that  Russia  at  that  time  was  selling  wheat 
in  Mexico  at  a price  with  which  Mexican  growers  could  not  compete. 

The  absolute  quarantine  of  March  5,  1931,  against  the  importa- 
tion of  wheat  was  cancelled  on  July  29,  1931,  At  the  same  time  a new 
decree  authorized  the  Mexican  Department  of  Agriculture  to  issue  such 
special  orders  as  it  deemed  necessary  to  prevent  the  introduction  into 
Mexico  of  "flag  smut"  (Urocystis  tritici)  and  "take-all"  (Ophiobolus 
graminis).  The  decree  also  authorized  the  Mexican  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  publish  a list  of  the  countries  or  regions  of  the  world  affected 
by  these  diseases  and  provided  that  importers  must  apply  to  the  Mexican 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  a permit  covering  the  importation  of  wheat 
from  affected  areas. 

On  August  3,  1931,  the ■ Government  published  the  list  of  foreign 
areas . aff ected , and  provided  that  from' these  areas  wheat  could  be  im- 
ported only  under  a prior • permit.  The  regions  designated  as  infested 
with  "flag  smut"  (Urocystis  tritici)  were:  Japan,  China,  Union  of  South 

Africa,  India,  Italy,  Spain;  and  in  the  United  States,  the  States  of 
Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Kansas.  The  regions  designated  as  infested  with 
"take-all"  (Ophiobolus  graminis)  were:  Argentine,  Switzerland,  Italy, 

France,  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  England,  Denmark,  Austria,  Portugal, 
Hungary,  Poland,  Australia,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  India,  Japan; 
and  in  the  United  .States  the  States  of  New  York,  Washington,  California, 
Oregon,  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Indiana,  Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina. 

An  embargo  on  corn  was  announced  by  a Presidential  decree  of 
March  25,  1931,  published  in  "Diario  Official"  on  March  28,  1931.  This 
decree-  placed  an  absolute  prohibition  on  imports  into  Mexico  of  corn 
and  of  a long  list  of  products  known  to  harbor  the  European  corn  borer. 
These  products  included  grain  corn,  corn  on  the  ear,  green  corn,  and 
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all  parts  of  the  corn  plant;  broom  corn  and  all  parts  of:  that  plant; 
all  varieties  of  sorghum  including  all  parts  of  the  plants  sudLa'n  grass 
arid  all  parts  of  the  plant;  celery,  rhubarb,  and  beets;  cut  flowers  and 
entire  plants  of  chrysanthemum,  aster,,  cosmos,  zinnia,  mallow-,  hortensis, 
gladiolus  and  dahlia,  except  .the  bulbs  without  stems  of  the  two  , latter; 
and  straw  of  all  kinds  of  cereals,  as  such,  or  when  used  as  packing. 

The  decree  provided  that  imports  of  any  of  these  products  could  be  made 
under  special  permit  when  needed  for  scientific  experiments.  The  decree 
specified  that  this  quarantine  might  be  modified  in  t'a®  event  that  an 
unquestionably  adequate  fumigation  and  sterilization  method  were  found. 

The  above  absolute  quarantine  against  the  importation  of  corn  and 
of  all  plants  and  parts  of  plants  likely  to  harbor  the  European  corn 
borer  was  abrogated  by  a presidential  decree  effective  July  3,  1931. 

This  decree  authorized  the  Mexican  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  take  what- 
ever steps  it  deemed  necessary  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  Euro- 
pean corn  borer  into  Mexico  and  to  publish  a list  of  infested  regions. 
Exporters  from  those  regions  are  required  to  secure  permits  from  the 
Mexican  Department  of  Agriculture  before  making  shipments  to  Mexico  of 
any  of  the  products  specified  in  the  original  decree. 

On  July  8,  1931,  the  Mexican  Ministry  of  Agriculture  announced  the 
foreign  areas  regarded  as  infested  and/ from  which  imparts  would  be  per- 
mitted into  Mexico  only  under  prior  permit.  The  areas  are  the  States 
of  Michigan,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  new  York,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Maine,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  West  Virginia, 
and  Indiana;  the'  Canadian  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec;  the  entire 
European  Continent,  Asia  Minor,  India,  Siberia  from  the  Ural  to  the  Amur, 
Morocco,  Algiers,  and  Tunis. 

3.  Government  control  of  henequen  -production  in  Yucatan.  - The 
Government  of  Yucatan,  Mexico,  has  been  attempting  to  maintain  prices 
for  heneap.en  by  curtailing  production.  Practically  all  of  the  henequen 
plant ers^/xucatan  are  members  of  the  Henequeneros  de  Yucatan,  Cooperativa 
Limitada,  a semi-official  cooperative  society,  organized  in  1925,  which 
purchases  the  fiber  from  the  planters  as  produced  and  manages  its  storage 
and  eventual  marketing.  The  price  paid  the  planter  is  nominally  con- 
sidered as  an  advance  on  the  final  price,  and  the  balance  is  supposed 
to  be  distributed  to  the  planters  in  the  form  of  dividends.  This  society 
maintains  an  .open  credit  account  with  the  Banco  de  Mexico  on  which  it 
dre.ws  up  to  three  fourths  of  the  amount  advanced  to  growers,  giving  the 
bank  a mortgage  on  the  henequen  received  pending  the  eventual  sale  of  the 
fiber.  Up  until  the  end  of  1929  this  arrangement  worked  out  satisfactorily , 
the  society  not  only  selling  all  of  its  stock  and  repaying  the  loans  but 
also  building  up  a reserve  of  several  million  pesos. 

However,  the  fiber  market  experienced  a sharp  decline  early  in 
1930.  The  Cooperative  Society  endeavored  to  maintain  the  price  of  hene- 
quen at  8^  per  pound,  c.i.f.  American  ports,  this  price  being  very  close 
to  the  peak  level  late,  in  1929.  Sales  dropped  far  below  production 
and  stocks  increased.  Notwithstanding  declining  prices  and  increasing 
stocks,  the  Society  continued  to  make  advances  to  planters  at  a level 
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based  on  the  quoted  c.  i.f.  price.  As  a result  the  reserve  fund  was  soon 
depleted.  Stocks  by  the  end  of  May,  1930,  had  mounted  to  an  alarming 
level  and  the  Society  found  itself  unable  to  finance  further  purchases. 

In  order  to  protect  its  investment  and  to  prevent  new  production 
from  coming  on  the  market  in  competition  with  the  mortgaged  stocks, 
the  Banco  de  Mexico  was  forced  to  take  over  the  control  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Society.  The  c.i.f.  prices  were  immediately  reduced.  Large  sales 
(amounting  to  about  one  half  of  the  production  during  the  period  covered), 
were  made  in  August,  1930,  at  4 5/l6  cents  per  pound  for  delivery  through 
June,  1931.  Although  stocks  continued  to  accumulate  this  price  was  main- 
tained until  deliverieshad  been  completed  at  the  end  of  June,  1931. 

Meanwhile,  the  steady  increase  in  stocks  had  forced  the  Government 
to  adopt  a policy  of  artificial  restriction  by  governmental  decree.  These 
stocks  by  the  end  of  October,  1930,  had  mounted  to  300,000  bales.  Total 
suspension  of  all  production,  therefore,  was  decreed  for  the  months  of 
November  and  December,  1930,  and  upon  the  termination  of  that  period 
another  decree  was  issued  restricting  the  production  of  each  planter  dur- 
ing the  year  1931  to  80^  of  his  deliveries  during  1929,  when  production 
had  been  at  an  abnormally  low  level.  This  decree  limited  the  total  pos- 
sible production  to  about  40,000  bales  monthly  but  it  remained  in  effect 
only  until  March  28,  1931,  when  another  period  of  total  suspension  was 
decreed  for  90  days. 

When  production  was  resumed  in  July,  1931  (i.e.  at  80  per  cent  of 
the  1929  level),  prices  c.i.f.  American  ports  were  quoted  at  as  low  as  3 
cents  per  pound.  There  was  considerable  fear  that  the  industry  would 
be  unable  to  produce  at  these  prices  and  that  the  resulting  neglect  of 
the  plantations  would  lead  to  the  disintegration  of  the  industry.  How- 
ever, prices  declined  still  further.  A contract  with  an  American  firm 
which  normally  takes  about  one  half  of  the  total  production  was  closed 
about  the  middle  of  September,  1931.  The  contract  provided  for  the 
delivery  of  150,000  bales  by  the  end  of  Mardh  31,  1932,  at  2\  cents  per 
pound,  the  lowest  price  in  effect  in  Yucatan  for  a long  period  of  years. 
Meanwhile  growers  continued  to  produce  at  the  maximum  capacity  permitted 
by  lav/,  i.e.,  80  per  cent  of  their  1929  output.  On  December  29,  1931, 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Yucatan  issued  a decree  extending  the  80 
per  cent  restriction  through  1932.  As  late  as  March  1 , 1932,  stocks  of 
henequen  in  Progreso  and  Merida  were  reported  as  amounting  to  approximate- 
ly 309,000  bales,  and  prices  remained  very  low. 


NETHERLANDS 


Generally  speaking,  the  Netherlands  has  not  adopted  a policy  of 
high  protective  duties  for  agriculture  or  for  other  branches  of  industry. 
Recently,  however,  there  have  been  indications  that  the  government  is 
contemplating  a change  in  its  tariff  policy.  While  tariffs  have  not  yet 
been  employed  to  any  considerable  extent  as  an  aid  to  domestic  farmers, 
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the  government  has  intervened  in  other  ways  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
the  current  agricultural  crisis.  Thus  far,  only  the  producers  of  wheat, 
sugar  "beets  and  livestock  and  meats  have  received  such  aid  from  the 
government.  The  measures  adopted  in  behalf  of  these  branches  of  agri- 
culture have  taken  the  form  of  restrictions  on  imports,  such  as  wheat  mix- 
ing regulations  and  import  quotas,  and  a subsidy  to  sugar  beet  producers. 

1.  Tariffs  - Netherlands  has  long  been  known  as  a "free  trade" 
country.  Such  duties  as  were  levied  were  low  and  were  not  "protective" 
duties.  Recently,  however,  there  have  been  indications  that  she  may  be 
on  the  verge  of  departing  from  her  traditional  policy  of  moderate  free 
trade.  On  January  1 all  ad  valorem,  and  many  specific,  duties  were  in- 
creased by  one-fourth,  as  an  emergency  fiscal  measure  to  expire  by  limi- 
tation on  December  31,  1934.  This  measure  placed  the  tariff  at  a height 
where  it  must,  to  a certain  extent,  be  regarded  as  p rotective.  Among 
the  increases  in  specific  rates  on  bulk  goods  are  the  following  (former 
duties  in  parenthesis):  vegetable  oils,  0.70  (0.55)  florins  per  100 

gross  kilosk  or  $0.13  ($0.10)  per  100  pounds;  pork  and  bacon  (except  fresh 
or  frozen),  0.75  (0.60)  florins  per  100  gross  kilos,  or  $0.14  ($0.11) 
per  100  pounds;  honey,  5.00  (4.00)  florins  per  100  gross  kilos,  or  $0.91 
($0.73)  per  100  pounds;  crackers,  yeast,  preserved  milk,  sauces,  soups, 
certain  fish  and  meat  extmcts  and  preserves,  and  unmelted  animal  fats, 
7.50  (6.00)  per  100  gross  kilos,  or  $1.37  ($1.09)  per  1 00  p ounds. 

The  same  law  provides  for  other  (or  further)  increases  which  are 
to  go  into  effect  in  the  course  of  1932,  the  rates  in  some  cases  super- 
seding rate  increases  already  made  in  this  law.  Among  these  increases, 
on  bulk  shipments,  are  the  following:  beef,  fresh  or  chilled,  20  per 

cent  ad  valorem  (10%);  horse  meat,  fresh  or  chilled,  12-g-  per  cent  ad 
valorem  (10%);  frozen,  salted,  smoked  or  dried  beef  and  horse  meat,  as 
well  as  other  meats,  fresh  or  preserved,  and  meat  products,  7.50  florins 
per  100  gross  kilos,  or  $1.37  per  100  pounds.  These  were  formerly  duti- 
able at  0.60  florin,  or  $0.11  per  100  pounds  for  certain  pork  and  bacon, 
and  at  6 florins  per  100  gross  kilos  or  $1.09  per  100  pounds,  for  other 
meats  and  meat  products.  Supplementary  devices  that  have  been  adopted 
in  the  Netherlands  during  the  past  year,  however,  give  a clearer  indica- 
tion of  the  trend  towards  protectionism.  These  will  be  discussed  under 
separate  headings,  below. 

2*  Wheat  and  wheat  flour  mixing  and  milling  regulations  - The 
Netherlands  early  in  1931  adopted  a system  of  milling  regulations  as  the 
central  feature  of  a broader  plan  of  organization  of  her  wheat  flour 
industry  and  trade  which  enables  the  Government  directly  to  fix  and  main- 
tain prices  paid  for  domestic  wheat.  Legislation  authorizing  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  to  regulate  and  control  the  wheat  and  wheat  flour  trade 
of  the  country  was  passed  on  February  19,  1931,  and  is  known  as  "The 
Wheat  Act,  1931".  This  Act  provides  that  the  Government  may  issue  regu- 
lations regarding  the  delivery  of  domestic  wheat  as  well  as  the  composi- 
tion, transport,  storage,  and  delivery  of  wheat  flour,  and  may  prescribe 
records  to  be  kept  by  all  those  handling  it,  provided,  however,  that  it 
does  not  require  wheat  flour  to  be  composed  of  more  than  25  per  cent 
of  that  milled  from  domestic  wheat.  The  law  is  to  remain  in  force  until 
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August  1,  1934.  Under  its  general  p rovisions  several  decrees  have  been 
issued,  establishing  two  broad  classifications  for  wheat  flour,  fix- 
ing the  amount  of  domestic  wheat  that  mast  be  present  in  ordinary 
wheat  flour,  setting  up  a series  of  organizations  for  administering 
the  plan,  and  authorizing  the  Government  to  fix  prices  of  domestic 
wheat. 

One  of  the  first  decrees  issued  under  this  law  was  "The  Wheat 
Decree  of  1931",  issued  on  July  2,  1931.  This  decree  classifies  all 
flour  handled  in  the  Netherlands  as  either  "Wheat  flour  A"  or  as 
"Wheat  flour  B".  All  flour  that  complies  with  the  mixing  regulat  ions 
to  be  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Government  is  placed  in  the  "A" 
classif ication.  This  is  the  flour  that  must  be  used  by  bakers  for  bread 
baking.  The  amount  of  domestic  wheat  to  be  used  in  "A"  flour  was  fix- 
ed on  July  8,  at  20  per  cent.  This  was  increased  on  September  7,  1931, 
to  22-g-  per  cent,  where  it  stands  at  present. 

However,  Dutch  wheat  is  not  of  the  proper  quality  to  enable  its 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  pastry  products  extensively  consumed 
in  and  exported  from  Holland,  unless  a.  larger  percentage  of  imported 
wheat  is  used  than  permissible  under  the  "A"  flour  classification. 

For  that  reason  all  flour  used  for  such  purposes  has  been  placed  in  a 
"B"  classification.  This  classification  includes  flour  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  such  special  articles  as  crackers,  macaroni,  vermicelli, 
wheat  starch  and  self-rising  baking  flour,  for  all  of  which  a flour  con- 
taining a higher  percentage  of  imported  wheat  than  thatxilowed  in  flour 
"A"  is  necessary. 

The  storage,  handling,  transportation,  and  use  of  this  "B"  flour 
is  subject  to  the  strict  supervision  and  regulation  of  the  Government. 
"The  Wheat  Decree  of  1931"  provides  that  no  one  can  handle  "B"  floor 
except  pursuant  to  instructions  and  for  the  account  of  an  incorporated 
association  authorized  by  the  Government  to  regulate  the  trade  in  "B" 
flour.  This  incorporated  association  is  known  as  the  "Meele  Centrale" 
(Flour  Central).  The  management  of  the  Flour  Central  is  made  up  of 
fifteen  members  representing  all  groups  of  sellers  and  buyers.  It  ri- 
gidly controls  the  rationing  and  distribution  of  such  quantities  of  un- 
mixed foreign  flour  as  may  be  required  by  the  domestic  pastry  manufactur- 
ing industry.  Instructions  have  been  issued  to  the  effect  that  while 
trading  in  "A"  flour  will  not  be  subject  to  official  control,  foreign 
flour  can  be  purchased  only  against  certificates  of  importation  issued 
by  the  "Flour  Ceutral". 

In  providing  for  the  regulation  and  control  of  "B"  flour,  Article  3 
of  the  "Wheat  Decree  of  1931"  specifies  that  no  one  can  stock  "B"  flour 
except  on  condition  that  it  is  to  be  used  (a)  to  make  products  for 
the  export  trade,  (b)  to  make  certain  products  specified  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  (c)  in  establishments  using  in  a specified  period  of  time  a 
certain  quantity  of  "A"  flour  in  which  case  both  the  period  of  time  and 
the  quantity  of  "A"  flour  to  be  used  will  be  fixed  by  the  Government. 

The  period  of  time  during  which  the  establishments  referred  to  in  this 
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last  subsection  may  use  "B"  flour,  was  fixed  by  the  Government  on  July 
8,  1931,  at  six  months.  The  decree  of  that  date  ("Wheat  Order  of  1931") 
also  provides  that  these  establishments  during  these  six  months  must  use 
at  least  19  parts  of  "A"  flour  to  one  part  of  "B"  flour  for  bread  making 
and  5 parts  of  "A"  flour  to  one  part  of  "B"  flour  for  pastry  baking. 

After  this  period  of  six  months  the  establishments  may  carry  only  enough 
"B"  flour  in  stock  to  meet  the  requirements  for  a period  of  one  month. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  formalities  prescribed  for  the  use  of  "B 
Flour"  have  proved  to  be  so  cumbersome  that  many  bakeries  have  decided 
to  use  only  straight  "A  Flour"  without  regard  to  the  ultimate  quality 
of  their  product. 

Article  1 of  "The  Wheat  Order  1931"  dated  July  8,  1931,  provides 
that  all  of  the  domestic  wheat  used  in  the  manufacture  of  "A"  flour  must 
be  supplied  through  the  medium  of  (a)  a local  wheat  organization  within 
whose  district  the  wheat  is  grown  or  (b)  a central  wheat  organization 
both  of  which  have  been  approved  by  the  Government.  Subsequent  informa- 
tion received  from  semi-official  sources  indicates  that  this  wheat  must 
be  purchased  at  prices  fixed  by  the  Government.  More  will  be  said  about 
these  fixed  wheat  prices  in  a later  paragraph. 

In  accordance  with  Article  1 of  the  above-mentioned  decree  eight 
provincial  organizations,  covering  all  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  have 
been  formed.  The  purpose  of  the  organizations  is  to  promote  the  interests 
of  wheat  growers  in  their  respective  districts  and  to  supervise  wheat 
culture,  storage,  shipments,  and  delivery  in  accordance  with  the  regula- 
tions issued  from  time  to  time  under  the  provisions  of  the  Wheat  Act. 

All  farmers  wishing  to  derive  advantage  from  the  Wheat  Act  have  to  be- 
come members  of  the  provincial  organizations.  The  eight  provincial  organ- 
izations have  formed  a central  body  called  the  "Central  Wheat  Organization", 
which  is  the  only  recognized  seller  of  domest ic-grown  wheat  in  the  sense 
of  the  Wheat  Act. 

Another  organization  growing  out  of  The  Wheat  Act  of  1931  is  the 
"Vereeniging  von  Inheemsche  Tarive  Afnemers"  (Association  of  Inland 
Wheat  Consumers),  usually  referred  to  as  the  "V.I.T.A. ".  This  is  the 
wheat  buying  organization  of  the  Dutch  flour  millers.  Its  principal 
purpose  is  to  see  that  all  members  participate  to  the  same  extent  in  the 
extra  expenses  caused  by  the  Wheat  Act,  and  to  prevent  undue  competition. 

All  purchases  of  the  prescribed  quantity  of  domestic  wheat  are  made  on 
conditions  which  are  the  same  for  all  members.  The  resources  of  the 
V.I.T.A."  consist  of  a commission  charged  on  purchases  of  inland  wheat 
made  by  its  members. 

The  average  price  for  domestic  wheat  of  the  1931  crop  was  fixed  by 
the  Minister  of  Interior  and  Agriculture  at  12.50  fl.  per  100  kilograms 
($1.37  per  bushel),  which  is  said  to  be  more  than  twice  the  "prevailing 
cost  of  the  best  foreign  wheat.  On  the  basis  of  this  average  price  the 
following  prices  were  established  for  the  various  qualities  of  Dutch  wheat 
purchased  by  the  "V.I.T.A.": 
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Prices  paid,  for  Dutch  wheat  by  the  V.I.T.A. 


Grade  of  wheat 

Florins  ' 

per  100  kilos 

In  U.  S . currency 
per  bushel 

Wheat  for  brown  bread  - 
Prime  quality  (white)  ... 

15.85 

$1.73 

Wheat  for  white  bread  - 

First  quality  (white)  . . . 

14.85 

1.62 

Second  quality  (white)  . . 

13.85 

1.52 

Third  quality  (white)  . . . 

12.  85 

1 .41 

First  quality  (red)  

14.35 

1.57 

Second  quality  (red)  .... 

13.85 

1.52 

Third  quality  (red)  

13.35 

1.46 

The  foregoing  prices  were  paid  hy  the  members  of  the  "V.I.T.A.", 
namely  the  Dutch  millers,  to  the  "Central  Wheat  Organization".  In  addi- 
tion they  had  to  pay  the  "V.I.T.A."  its  commission  which  amounted  to 
l/2  per  cent  on  purchases  of  over  10  metric  tons,  (367  bushels),  and  1 per 
cent  for  smaller  parcels. 

3.  Import  quotas  - On  December  24,  1931,  a law  became  effective 
in  the  Netherlands,  authorizing  the  government  to  restrict  imports  of  any 
commodity  by  establishing  import  quotas  for  the  various  articles  by 
periods  and  by  countries,  whenever  such  action  was  deemed  necessary  in 
order  to  keep  imports  of  such  products  within  normal  bounds.  A subse- 
quent amendment  provided  that  Parliamentary  sanction  must  be  secured  for 
any  quotas  established  under  the  terms  of  the  law.  The  law  is  to  remain 
in  effect  for  a period  of  two  years. 

Under  the  import  quota  law  each  country  exporting  a commodity  sub- 
ject to  quota  to  the  Netherlands  receives  an  allotment  proportional  to 
the  average  imports  of  that  product  into  the  Netherlands  during  a pre- 
ceding period  of  not  less  than  two  years,  the  same  proportion  of  quota 
to  previous  imports  being  applied  to  all  countries.  The  law  provides 
that  no  imports  of  a product  subject  to  quota  shall  be  brought  into  the 
country  unless  a license  has  been  obtained  by  the  importer  from  the  Minis- 
ter of  Commerce,  Labor  and  Industry.  A 1 icensing  c ommittee  was  set  up 
to  issue  the  individual  licenses  to  importers  on  the  basis  of  their  import 
trade  with  foreign  countries  during  the  periods  specified. 

The  law  also  authorizes  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  Labor  and  .Industry 
to  issue  regulations  concerning  the  requirements  that  must  be  complied 
with  in  regard  to  certificates  of  origin  for  goods  subject  to  quota  res- 
triction. Documentary  proof  of  origin  of  merchandise  subject  to  quota  is 
required  in  order  to  assure  that  no  imports  in  excess  of  the  quota  will 
be  made  from  any  of  the  countries  concerned. 

The  first  quota  established  by  the  Government  in  accordance  with 
this  lav;  was  on  fresh,  chilled  and  frozen  beef  and  veal.  This  decree, 
effective  from  January  16  to  April  16,  1932,  provided  that  imports  of 
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these  products  from  any  country  must  not  exceed  60  per  cent  of  the  average 
imports  from  that  country  during  the  corresponding  p eriod  of  the  years 
1928-1930.  A fee  of  1.50  florins  for  every  100  kilos  ( 27d  per  100  pounds) 
or  part  thereof  is  charged  for  the  issue  of  these  licenses.  The  quota 
law  was  subsequently  applied  to  footwear,  outer  and  under-clothing,  and 
piece  goods  and  tissues  of  wool  and  on  April  18  to  butter.  No  new  appli- 
cation of  quotas  to  agricultural  products  have  been  made  since  April  18. 

4.  Subsidy  to  the  sugar  beet  industry  - The  Government  of  the 
Netherlands  began  paying  a subsidy  to  domestic  sugar  beet  growers  during 
1931.  Recent  reports  indicate,  however,  that  because  of  the  condition 
of  the'  Treasury  the  Government  may  not  be  able  to  continue  the  subsidy 
after  1932.  This  subsidy  is  paid  on  a sliding-scale  basis.  The  maximum 
subsidy  that  may  be  paid  to  growers  during  1932  has  been  fixed  at  Florins 
4.50  ($1.80)  per  metric  ton  of  so-called  "Guarantee  beets". 

"Guarantee  beets"  are  considered  to  be  those  quantities  p roduced 
by  each  grower  equal  to  80  per  cent  of  his  average  production  during  the 
three  years  1928-1930.  The  subsidy  will  be  reduced  as  the  price  of  sugar 
rises  from  the  basic  price  of  Florins  8.56  ($3.42)  per  quintal  to  Florins 
12.36  ($4.94)  per  quintal.  It  is  further  understood  that,  in  the  event 
the  price  of  sugar  increases  to  Florins  9.73  ($3.89)  per  quintal,  the 
subsidy  will  be  decreased  by  7/10  of  the  increase  in  the  price  of  sugar 
above  the  base  mentioned  above.  In  the  event  that  the  price  of  sugar 
increases  above  Florins  9.73  ($3.89)  per  quintal,  the  subsidy  shall  be 
decreased  by  14/10  of  the  increase  above  the  new  base  of  Florins  9.73 
($3.89)  per  quintal,  plus  one-half  of  the  sum  by  which  the  income  from 
pulp  and  molasses  exceeds  Florins  4.00  ($1.60)  per  metric  ton. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  Java,  which  i s a Dutch 
possession,  is  a member  of  the  Chadbourne  Sugar  Plan,  i.e.,  the  agreement 
among  certain  nations  for  regulating  the  exportation  of  sugar.  For  fur- 
ther details  as  to  the  Chadbourne  Plan,  see  the  discussion  under  Cuba. 


NEW  ZEALAND 

New  Zealand  is  predominantly  an  agricultural  (pastoral)  country, 
with  most  of  her  agriculture  on  an  export  basis;  hence  much  of  the  govern- 
ment effort  to  assist  farmers  in  getting  a better  return  for  their  prod- 
ucts is  concerned  with  export  aid.  New  Zealand's  exports  are  composed 
almost  entirely  of  primary  products,  the  largest  items  being  butter, 
frozen  meats,  wool,  cheese,  and  hides  and  skins.  Mutton  and  wool  produc- 
tion and  dairying  are  the  largest  of  her  agricultural  enterprises;  and 
in  some  districts  fruit  growing,  especial ly  the  apple  industry,  is  impor- 
tant. For  some  agricultural  products  New  Zealand  is  on  an  inport  basis, 
and  on  many  of  these  there  are  tariffs  or  other  inport  restrictions  tend- 
ing to  raise  domestic  prices. 
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1.  Control  of  export  trade  in  principal  commodities  - Hew  Zealand 
has  several  Export  Control  Boards  concerned  with  the  overseas  marketing 
of  the  most  important  agricultural  products  of  the  country.  The  test 
known  are  the  New  Zealand  Meat  Producers’  Board,  the  New  Zealand  Dairy 
Produce  Control  Board,  the  New  Zealand  Fruit  Control  Board,  and  the  New 
Zealand  Honey  Control  Board.  These  organizations  are  operated  privately 
"by  the  producers,  but  in  very  close  cooperation  with  the  Government  and 
partly  through  the  financial  support  of  the  Government.  Their  principal 
object  is  to  secure  a better  price  for  New  Zealand  agricultural  exports 
by  improving  their  quality,  cultivating  markets  for  them,  and  obtaining 
orderliness  in  shipping.  Their  operations  thus  include  the  arrangement 
ol  bulk  freight  contracts,  handling  at  ports,  storing,  grading  for  quality, 
maintaining  close  contacts  with  agents  and  buyers,  and  exhibiting  and  ad- 
vertising of  the  product.  In  one  instance,  namely  in  connection  with 
apples,  their  operations  extend  even  so  far  as  the  guaranteeing  of  minimum 
prices  for  exports  meeting  prescribed  standards;  though  in  fact  little  has 
had  to  be  paid  out  by  the  government  to  maintain  such  prices. 

The  New  Zealand  Meat  Producers'  Board  is  supported  by  a levy  of  two 
pence  per  carcass  of  lamb  or  mutton  and  one  penny  per  quarter  on  beef. 

It  maintains,  organizations  in  New  Zealand  and  in  London  and  spends  about 
£15,000  a year  ($73,000  at  par)  in  publicity  and  display,  mostly  in  meat 
trade  shops.  This  Board,  dating  from  1927,  was  the  first  of  several  estab- 
lished. As  set  up  by  'the  Meat  Export  Control  Act  of  1922,  the  Board  con- 
sists of  eight  members,  five  elected  by  the  sheep-farmers,  two  appointed 
by  the  Government,  and  one  elected  by  the  stock  and  stations  agents,  who 
finance  many  of  the  farmers.  The  Act  provided  that  "no  contract  for  the 
carriage  by  sea  of  any  meat  to  be  exported  from  New  Zealand  shall  be 
made,  save  by  the  Board,  acting  as  the  agent  of  the  owners  of  that  meat 

or  of  other  persons  having  authority  to  export  that  meat " The 

Board  has  "full  authority  to  make  such  arrangements  and  give  such  directions 
as  it  thinks  proper  for  the  following  matters:  (a)  for  the  grading,  han- 

dling, pooling,  and  storage  of  meat;  (b)  for  the  shipment  of  such  meat  on 
such  terms  and  in  such  quantities  as  it  thinks  fit;  (c)  for  the  sale  and 
disposal  of  meat  on  such  terms  as  it  thinks  advisable;  (c)  for  the  insur- 
ance against  loss  of  such  meat  ...;  and '(e)  generally  for  all  such  matters 
as  are  necessary  for  the  due  discharge  of  its  functions  in  handling,  dis- 
tributing,, and  disposing  of  New  Zealand  meat".  The  Act  further  provides 
that  "for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Board  effectively  to  control  the 
export,,  sale  and  distribution  of  New  Zealand  meat  the  Governor-General  may 

prohibit  the  export  from  New  Zealand  of  any  meat  save  in  accordance 

with  the  determination  in  that  behalf  of  the  Board".  He  may  also  make 
regulations  prescribing  the  maximum  charges  to  be  paid  by  way  of  levy  on 
the  country's  meat  exports  and  any  other  regulations  that  may  be  necessar^ 
to  make'  the  Act  effective. 

Under  the  Dairy  Produce  Export  Control  Act  of  1923  a Board  was  set 
up  to  control  the  sale  and  shipment  of  butter  and  cheese  in  the  interest 
of  New  Zealand  producers.  The  Eoard  consists  of  two  Government  nominees, 
nine  representatives  of  the  suppliers  to  dairy  factories,  and  one  repre- 
sentative of  the  manufacturers  of  dairy  produce.  It  was  created  in  order 
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to  bring  under  centralized  control  the  many  farmer-owned  dairy  factories. 
Funds  for  its  administration  are  derived  from  nominal  levies  on  all 
butter-and  cheese  exported.  The  rates  as  of  September,  1931,  were  l/32 
of  a penny  per  pound  on.  butter  and  1 / 1 6 of  a penny  per  pound  on  cheese 
(l/l6  and. 1/8  of  a cent  per  pound,  respectively,  at  par). 

Under  the  original  act,  the  Board,  (known  as  the  New  Zealand  Dairy 
Produce  Control  Board)  was  given  the, power  to  exercise  either  limited 
or  absolute  control  over-exportation.  .-.The  marketing  organization  has 
assumed  various  forms  ranging  from  absolute  government  control  to  private 
initiative  on  the  part  of  powerful  groups  of  cooperatives.  A brief  and  un- 
successful experiment  in  absolute  control  involving  price-fixing  was  made 
in  the  critical  period  of  1926-27,  but  it  was  followed  by  a rescinding 
of  the  absolute-control  provision  and  a considerable  curtailment  of  the 
functions  of  the .Government  Control  Board. 

At  the  present  time  -the '"Board  functions  mostly  as  a grading  and 
shipping  agency.  Butter  is  graded  ; in  New  Zealand  by  government  officials. 
The  Board  has  freight  contacts  with  three  separate  shipping  lines,  and 
the  shipment  of  butter  is  regulated,  particularly  a s to  destination, 
effort  being  made  to  prevent  too  great  a concentration  upon  a single  for- 
eign market  and  to  cultivate  new  markets.  As  part  of  its  program  of  se- 
curing better  markets,  the.  Board  spends  some. £15, 000  .a  year  for  adver- 
tising. When  occasion  demands,  the  Dairy.  Control  Board  also  exerts  con- 
siderable influence  over  the  methods  of  manufacturing  export  products, 
particularly  cheese.  Acting  upon  the  advice,  of  the  Board,  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  announced  in  July,  1931,  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
new  export  season  the  Dominion  Government  would  allow  nothing  but  full 
cream  cheese  to  be  exported  from  New  Zealand.  Previous  standards  had 
permitted  a "skim. milk"  article  to  be  placed  upon  the  British  market, 
much  to  the  detriment  of  the  New  Zealand  trade,  Tire  Board  raised  the 
standard  by  requiring  a fat  content  of  over  54  per  cent  of  dry  matter. 

The  New  Zealand  Fruit  Export  Control  Board  functions  much  as  the 
two  Boards  already  described,  maintaining  close  contact  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  managing;  the  flow  of  exports  of  its  particular  commodity  from 
the  country.  Toward  the  close  of  1931,  :New  Zealand  fruit  was  paying  a 
levy  of  lfd,  a case  (3 <k  at  par)  to  meet  costs  of  administration  of  the  con- 
trol regime.  • . 

The  Board  has  been  particularly' active  in  connection  with  apples. 

All  of  the .producers  exporting  apples  except  the  growers  in  the  Otago 
district  participate  in  the  Export  Control  Board.  On  exports  of  the 
better  grades  of  apples  the  Government  has,  since  1927,  maintained  guaran- 
teed minimum  prices,  and  the  Board  administers  this  guarantee.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  guarantee  is  to  encourage  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
apples  shipped  out  of  the  country.  For  the  extra  f ancy  and  fancy  grades 
of  the  more  important  varieties  of  apples;  a price  of  11  shillings  a box 
($2.67  at  par)  on  the  overseas  market  is  guaranteed.  (An  earlier  guaran- 
tee had  amounted  to  Id.  a.  pound).  The  sum  ,of  7 shillings  a box  ($1.70 
at  par)  is  guaranteed  for  the  extra  fancy  and  fancy  grades  of  the  less  im- 
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portant  varieties  and  for  good-grades  of  all  varieties:  A single  excep- 

tion relates  to  Sturmers,  on  which  the  guarantee  is  11  shillings  a "box 
only  up  to  April  30th,  after  which  it  is  7 shillings  a h ox  irrespective 
of  grade.  These  guarantees  apply  only  to  apples  shipped  on  or  "before 
May  25,  by  which  time  the  shipping  season  normally  c omes  to  a close. 

The  Government  guararitee  provides  little  direct  benefit  to  the 
exporter  in  the  form  of  a cash  return.  Amounts  paid  by  the  Government  for 
the  years  1927-1930,  inclusive,  averaged  as  follows  (converted  at  par): 
in  1927,  no  claims;  in  1928,  0.178  cent  per  case;  in  1929,  0.0034  cents 
a case;  and  in  1930,  1.76  cents  a case.  These  amounts  were  derived  partly 
from  the  3 cents  a case  paid  by  the  exporter  to  cover  the  various  expenses 
of  administering  the  control,  and  partly  from  Government  funds. 

The  hew  Zealand  Honey  Control  Board  likewise  is  concerned  chiefly 
with  export  trade.  Honey  shipped  out  of  the  country  pays  a levy  of  1/16 
of  a penny  a case  ( 1 / 8 of  a cent,  at  par).  The  packing  and  distribution 
are  attended  to  by  one  well-known  concern  of  packers  and  the  Board  pro- 
vides the  necessary  advertising.  Honey  must  be  forwarded  to  the  grading- 
stores  at  any  one  of  eight  ports  for  classification  prior  to  export  and  may 
be  exported  only  through  these  ports. 

2.  Commercial  agreements  - In  common  with  the  other  British  self- 
governing  Dominions,  New  Zealand  endeavors  to  secure  favorable  outlets 
for  her  exports  through  the  medium  of  imperial  preference.  She  has  been  a 
party  to  such  arrangements  both  with  the  mother  country  and  with  the  other 
Dominions.  In  September,  1922,  a reciprocal  tariff  agreement  became  ef- 
fective between  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Subject  to  modifications  in 
1922,  1926,  and  1928,  this  is  still  in  force.  Until  October,  1930,  exports 
irom  New  Zealand  enjoyed  preferential  entry  into  the  Canadian  market  by 
reason  of  a commercial  treaty.  This  treaty  was  especially  beneficial  to 
the  New  Zealand  butter  industry.  From  1928  to  October,  1930,  when  the 
trdaty  was  abrogated,  the  annual  Canadian  takings  of  the  N ew  Zealand  sur- 
plus rose  from  13.6  to  39.7  million  pounds. 

On  December  10,  1931,  a most-favored-nation  commercial  treaty  was 
entered  into  with  Belgium.  Under  this  agreement  the  duty  on  butter  was 
fixed  at  about  7 per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  that  on  frozen  lamb  at  an  equiv- 
alent of  about  11  per  cent.  On  fresh  meat  the  duty  was  reduced  from  3s.  to 
Is.  a case  (from  73<?f  to  24<£,  at  par).  Tallow,  hides,  skins,  greasy  wool, 
and  phormium  tenax  entering  Belgium  from  New  Zealand  were  admitted  free 
of  duty.  This  treaty  was  the  first  to  be  negotiated  directly  with  a for- 
eign country  by  New  Zealand  under  the  latitude  given  the  British  Dominions 
by  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1926.  A similar  most-favored-nation  arrange- 
ment had  been  agreed  upon  with  Japan,  but  not  in  treaty  form. 

3*  Tariffs  - New  Zealand  has  high  tariff  rates  on  many  agricultural 
products.  For  some  agricultural  products  she  is  on  an  import  basis  and 
hence  in  a position  to  use  the  tariff  as  a means  of  supporting  prices.  This 
is  notably  true  of  wheat,  barley,  and  tobacco.  Other  products,  such  as 
apples,  butter,  and  fresh  meats,  are  on  an  export  basis,  making  largely 
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nominal  any  duties  levied  on  them.  Still  other  commoditied  are  duty-free, 
cotton,  rice,  prunes , and  raisins  being  among  these. 

With  regard  to  the  duties  imposed  on  products  which  Hew  Zealand  both 
produces  and  imports,  it  will  suffice  to  mention  as  of  greatest  importance, 
wheat  (and  wheat  flour) , barley,  and  tobacco.  Home-grown  barley  is  pro- 
tected by  a levy  of  21  cents  a bushel  plus  a surtax  of  22j$  per  cent  of 
the  duty  on  barley  imported  for  the  manufacture  of  beer.  Leaf  tobacco 
receives  the  benefit  of  a duty  amounting  to  46  cents  a pound  (net  weight) 
plus  a surtax  of  5 per  cent  of  the  duty. 

The  duties  for  both  wheat  and.  flour  are  on  a sliding  scale  which 
serves  both  to  restrict  imports  and  to  stabilize  domestic  prices.  In  the 
case  of  wheat,  when  the  current  domestic  value  at  the  port  of  export  to 
Hew  Zealand  is  5s.  per  bushel  of  60  pounds  ($1.22  at  par)  the  duty  shall 
be  8d.  (16^)  per  bushel.  But  when  the  current  domestic  value  at  the  port 
of  export  to  Hew  Zealand  exceeds  5s.,  the  rate  of  duty  is  decreased  by^d. 
per  bushel  (1^)  for  every  -^d.  or  fraction  thereof  by  which  the  foreign 
domestic  value  exceeds  5s.  In  the  opposite  case,  when  the  foreign  value 
falls  below  the  stipulated  5s.,  theQ^Tgw  Zealand  duty  is  increased,  the 
amount  of  change  being  -§d.  in  duty  for/^d.  decrease  in  foreign  price , the 
same  as  above  but  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  same  sort  of  sliding 
scale  is  applied  to  wheat  flour,  including  wheat  meal  and  similar  prepara- 
tions of  wheat.  When  the  current  domestic  value  at  the  port  of  export  to 
Hew  Zealand  is  L13  ($63.26)  per  short  ton  the  duty  is  LI. 12s.  ($7.79)  per 
short  ton.  But  when  the  foreign  value  exceeds  L13  per  short  ton,  the  rate 
of  duty  is  decreased  by  Is.  (24^)  per  short  ton  for  every  shilling  or 
fraction  thereof  by  which  the  foreign  domestic  value  exceeds  L13.  In  the 
opposite  case,  when  the  foreign  value  is  below  the  stipulated  L13  per 
short  ton,  a compensating  increase  of  equal  amount  is  made  in  the  duty 
levied.  A lower  limit  is  imposed  upon  the  sliding  scale  of  duties  on 
wheat  flour  by  ...the  provision  that  the  current  domestic  value  of  wheat 
flour  shall  not  in  any  case  be  deemed  to  exceed  the  f.o.b.  export  cash 
price  thereof  by  more  than  Ll.5s.  per  short  ton  ($6.08).  All  the  fore- 
going conversions  to  United  States  currency  are  at  par.  In  the  early  part 
of  April,  1932,  Hew  Zealand  exchange  stood  at  about  30  per  cent  below  par. 

Some  agricultural  products,  notably  certain  fruits,  which  are  on  an 
import  basis  for  at  least  part  of  the  year  also  receive  the  benefit  of  im- 
port tariffs.  A duty  is  imposed  on  oranges  amounting  to  $1.54  a hundred 
pounds  (net  weight)  plus  a surtax  of  22^-  per  cent  of  the  duty.  Canned 
peaches  and  pears  pay  a duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  plus  a surtax  of 
22-if  per  cent  of  the  duty. 

On  butter,  meats,  and  apples,  duties  are  imposed,  but  as  these  pro- 
ducts are  on  an  export  basis,  the  duties  are  nominal.  The  duties  on  but- 
ter and  fresh  meats  are  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  plus  a surtax  of  22\  per 
cent  of  the  duty.  The  rate  on  lard  and  pickled  pork  is  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  the  c.i.f.  basis.  Bacon,  hams,  and  shoulders  have  a duty  of 
6.2  cents  a pound  plus  a surtax  of  22^-  per  cent  of  the  duty.  The  duty  on 
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apples  is  $2.31  a hundred  ppunds  „ .(net  weight)  plus  a surtax  of  22^-  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  On  the  other  hand,  wool , which,  is . one  of  the  most  im- 
portant exports  of  the  country,  is  on  the  free  list.  Agricultural  commo- 
dities not  produced  in  .New  Zealand  receive  .varying  treatment.  Thus  there 
is  a duty  of  1,15  cents  a pound  on  sugar,  hut  cotton  and  rice  come  .in  free 
of  duty.  . ' ...  r 

4.  Anti-dumping  duty  - In  .July,  1931,  the  Minister  of  Customs  pub- 

hlidhed'a  notice  to.  the  of  feet. that  the  New. Zealand  anti-dumping  duty 
would  he  imposed  where  applicable  immediately  upon  importation  of  the  of- 
fending goods  and  without  further  notice.  Formerly  three  months*  notice 
had  been  .required.  . Anti-dump.tng  legislation  has  been  in  effect  for  over 
a decade.  The  Minis' ter  of  Customs  is  empowered  to  impose  a duty  on  goods 
if  the  actual  selling  price  of  the  importer  in  New  Zealand  is  Hess  than 
their  current  domestic  value  in  the  country  of  origin,  if  the  selling 
price  is  less  than  the  cost  of  production  (including  a reasonable  profit) 
in  the  country  of  origin  or  in  the  country  of  exportation,  or  if  special 
concessions  have  been  granted  by  the  exporting  country  which  might  be  in- 
jurious to  New  Zealand  industry.  * 

5.  Sanitary  restrictions  - The  sanitary  restrictions  of  New  Zealand 
provide  that  imported  fruit  must  be  accompanied  by  two  certificates  of p re- 
scribed form,  one  signed  by  the  shipper  and  the  other  signed  by  an  officer 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  country  of  origin,  both  certifying 
that  no  species  of  fruit  fly  is  known  to.  exist  in  or  within  one  mile  of 

the  orchard  where  such  fruit  is  grown.  Similarly,  grapes  from  the  United 
States  or  Canada  must  be  accompanied  by  both  shipper's  and  inspector's 
certificates  guaranteeing  freedom  from  phylloxera  and  downy  mildew.  Pota- 
toes must  be  accompanied  by  a certificate  signed  by  a responsible  (foreign) 
government  official  certifying  complete  freedom  from  any  disease.  The 
entry  of  pear,  apple,  or  quince  trees  or  any  portion  thereof  is  prohibited 
from  any  place  in  North  America.  To  be  imported  into  New  Zealand  from 
Great  Britain  poultry  must  be  accompanied  by  an  import  permit  issued  by 
the  New  Zealand  Secretary' in  London.  The  permit  is  issued  when  a certi- 
ficate is  furnished  from  a local  veterinary  surgeon  to  the  effect  that 
the  birds  are  healthy. 

6.  Preferential  tariff  arrangements  - In  common  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  New  Zealand  has  long  been  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  so-called  British  Empire  policy,  the  main  objective  of  which 
is  the  establishment  of  a tariff  wall  around  the  British  Empire  with  fie  e < 
trade  or  greatly  reduced  rates  of  duty  on  intra-Empire  trade.  Imperial 
preference  proper  was  introduced  in  New  Zealand  by  the  preferential  and 
reciprocal  trade  act  of  1903,  which  followed  the  lead  given  by  Canada 

(see  section  3,  Canada).  This  act  increased  the  rates  of  duties  on  prac- 
tically all  items  imported  into  New  Zealand  from  countries  outside  of  tne 
British  Empire  but  left  the  duties  unchanged  on  a number  of  items  imported 
from  within  the  Empire.  Tne  list  of  items  on  which  the  preference  is 
granted  has  subsequently  been  extended.  ... 

In  accordance  with  this  policy  New  Zealand  has  attempted  to  nego- 
tiate special  trade  agreements  with  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire  so  as 
to  secure  preferences  in  those  markets  for  the  commodities  which  she 
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produces  for  ejqoort,  such,  as  butter,  cheese  , , frozen  neats,  wool,  hides 
and  skins,  and  fruit.  Such  agreements  have  been  entered  into  with  South 
Africa,  Canada,  and  Australia.  In  the  Canadian  market  blew  Zealand  farm- 
ers secure  the  British  preferential  - or  lower  rates  on  such  products  ad 
beef  and  veal,  lamb  and  mutton,  canned  neats,  prepared  and  preserved 
neats,  sausage  skins,  lard,  tallow,  eggs,  cheese,  butter,  hops,  condensed 
and  powdered  milk,  various  field  seeds,  fresh  pears  and  apples,  canned 
fruits,  honey,  tobacco,  wines,  wool,  New  Zealand  hemp  (phorniun  tenax)  , 
hides  and  skins,  and  a number  of  other  products. 

In  the  Australian  market  New  Zealand  enjoys  rates  of  duty  lower  than 
the  British  preferential  rates  on  cheese,  bacon,  ham  and  tallow.  In  South 
Africa  she  secures  a preference  on  butter,  cheese,  prepared  cereal  foods, 
hops  and  meats  (other  than  bacon  and  haras)  . In  the  mother  country  she 
enjoys  the  preferences  granted  to  all  of  the  countries  in  the  Empire  on 
such  products  as  sugar,  dried  fruits,  tobacco,  and  hops,  and  on  such  pro- 
ducts as  may  be  exported  to  the  British  market  free  of  duty  under  the 
Horticulture  Products  Act  and  the  Import  Duties  Act  (see  the  United  Kingdom) . 


NORWAY 

Tariffs,  special  regulations  controlling  the  grain  trade  through 
the  medium  of  a State  Grain  Monopoly,  and  the  compulsory  mixing  of  Norwe- 
gian butter  with  all  margarine  sold  in  the  country,  are  outstanding  amanng 
the  agricultural  price-supporting  measures  employed  in  Norway. 

1.  Tariffs  - The  tendency  in  Norway  since  the  war  has  been  towards 
increased  tariff  protection  on  agricultural  products,  and  the  Norwegian 
tariff  now  includes  a considerable  range  of  agricultural  duties.  In 
general  Norway  is  a deficit  producer  of  most  farm  products  and  has  to 
supplement  her  domestic  supplies  by  imports  from  other  countries.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  meats,  cereals,  flour,  fruits,  sugar,  tobacco, 
hides  and  skins,  and  fodder  for  animals,  which  (in  addition  to  coffee) 
constitute  the  most  important  of  her  agricultural  imports.  Agricultural 
exports  are  relatively  insignificant,  the  bulk  of  the  Norwegian  exports 
consisting  of  wood  and  wood  products  and  fish  rand  fish  products. 

The  following  tariff  rates,  in  effect  late  in  1931,  and  applicable 
to  the  United  States,  will  serve  to  suggest  the  extent  to  which  agricul- 
ture in  Norway  is  aided  by  customs  duties;  Apples, $5. 66  per  100  lbs.  from 
August  to  January,  inclusive,  and  $2.89  per  100  lbs.  during  other  months 
of  the  year;  bacon,  $3.54  per  100  lbs.;  hams  and  shoulders,  not  smoked, 
including  sugar-cured,  $8.49  per  100  lbs.;  smoked  ham  and  shoulders, 

$14.07  per  100  lbs.;  lard  $1.42  per  100  lbs.;  milk  and  cream,  condensed, 
sweetened,  $2.83  per  100  lbs.;  evaporated,  unsweetened,  $1.12  per  100  lbs.; 
oranges  $0.18  per  100  lbs.;  prunes,  $2.12  per  100  lbs.;  raisins ,$0.76  per 
100  lbs.;  sugar  $1.90  per  100  lbs.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  above 
rates  included  surtaxes  and  other  fiscal  charges  levied  as  of  December  1, 
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1931.  Since  January  Norway  has  levied  additional  surtaxes  on  practically 
all  imports.  Moreover-,  the  Norwegian  Parliament  on  January  13,  1932,  is 
reported  to  have  increased  customs  duties  by  20  per  cent  on  most  imports. 
Among  the  exceptions  are  sugar  and  coffee,  on  which. the  increase  was 
only  15  per  cent.  . ’ , 

2.  Regulation  of  the  grain  trade  - The  Government  of  Norway  main- 
tained a monopoly  for  the  importation,  purchase  and  sale  of  grain  and 
flour  as  early  as  May  14,  1917.  That  law  grew  out  of  the  war-time  food 
control  and  price-fixing  measures.  It  gave  the  State  the  temporary  but 
exclusive  right  to  import  grain  and  flour  and  provided  for  the  purchase 
by  the  Government  of  all  rye,  wheat  and  barley  of  good  quality  offered 
by  home  producers  at  the  same  prices  at  which  the  State  could  deliver 
imported  grain. 

(a)  Grain  Monopoly  Law  of  1926  - As  far  as  can.  be  ascertained 
from  reports  available  on  the  subject  the  above  monopoly  was  extended 
from  year  to  year  until  June  25,  1926,  when  a new  law  was  enacted.  Just 
how  the  new  law  differed  from  previous  legislation  is  not  clear  from  the 
meager  reports  available  on  the  earlier  lav/s.  The  new  law  of  June  25, 
1926,  however,  gave  the  State  the  authority  to  carry  out  four  general 
functions:  (1)  to  exercise  a monopoly  of  the  import  trade  in  grain  and 
grain  products;  (2)  to  exercise  a monopoly  for  the  purchase  of  domestic 
grain;  (3)  to  exercise  a monopoly  for  the  sale  of  domestic  grain  and  (4) 
to  pay  a direct  subsidy  to  domestic  producers  of  grain  for  their  own  use. 
This  law  was  to  go  into  effect  not  later  than  July  1,  1927. 

As  to  importation  the  law  gave  the  State  the  exclusive  right  to 
import  wheat,  rye,  barley  and  oats  and  their  milling  products.  It  pro- 
vided, however,  that  in  the  case  of  wheat,  rye,  and  barley,  the  State 
could  transmit  this  authority  to  those  who  in  conformity  with  tie  lav/ 
had  received  permits  to  import  these  products.  Such  licenses  to  import 
were  to  be  granted  only  to  those  who  had  purchased  from  the  State  such 
quantities  of  domestic  grain  in  ratio  to  the  amount  desired  to b e im- 
ported as  the  State  might  require.  Permits  to  import  oats  or  its  milling 
products’ji  however,  were  not  to  be  issued  except  when  certain  price  con- 
ditions prevailed.  In  the  latter  regard  the  law  specified  that  if  the 
Government  saw  that  sufficient  Norwegian  oats  could  not  be  bought,  ex- 
cept at  prices  which  were  considerably  higher  than  the  price  of  the  im- 
ported product  of  equal  quality  delivered  at  a Norwegian  port  with  the 
tariff  included,  then  permits  to  import  specified  quantities  could  be 
issued. 

With  regard  to  acquisition  of  domestic  grain  the  law  authorized 
the  State  to  purchase  at  fixed  prices  all  of  the  domestic  crop  of  wheat, 
rye  and  barley  that  might  be  offered  by  growers  within  a definitely 
limited  period  of  time  each  year.  The  State  purchasing  price  for  first- 
class  wheat,  rye  and  barley,  had  to  be  equal  at  least  to  the  price  at 
which  first-class  imported  grain  could  be  delivered  at  Norwegian  ports 
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exclusive  of  the  tariff.  For  the  lower  grades  of  domestic  grain,  a pro- 
portional deduction  was  to  he  made  in  prices.  The  state  prices  to  wheat, 
rye,  and  barley  growers  were  to  be  the  same  at  all  the  State  warehouses, 
at  each  railroad  station,  and  at  every  stopping  place  for  steamers  run- 
ning on  regular  schedule.  The  transportation  charges  to  these  places 
from  outlying  districts  were  to  be  paid  by  the  Government.  In  regard  to 
the  purchase  of  domestic  oats  the  lav/  specified  that  the  State  must  pur- 
cnase  each  year  at  least  15,000  tons  (1,033,410  bushels)  of  Norwegian 
oats,  if  growers  offered  that  much  grain  of  good  quality  at  the  prices 
established  by  the  Government. 

With  regard  to  sale’  of  domestic  grain,  the  law  authorized  the 
State  to  sell  the  best  grades  of  wheat,  rye,  and  barley  to  importers  of 
grain  and  to  millers  at  the  price  for  which  the  best  quality  of  imported 
grain  could  be  delivf  red  at  a Norwegian  port  with  the  addition  of  the 
tariff.  For  an  inferior  quality  of  domestic  grain  a deduction  in  price 
was  authorized.  Moreover,  for  country  mills  the  price  was  to  be  a- little 
lower  than  for  port  millers.  The  decisions  in  regard  to  the  sale  of 
domestic  oa« s were  to  ,be  given  separately  fron.time  to  time  by  the  King. 
The  grain  selling  prices  of  the  State  were  to  be  f.o.b.  railroad  station 
at  point  of  delivery  or  at  the  stopping  points  for  steamers  traveling 
on  schedule,  whichever  is  nearest  the  buyer. 

The  law  of  June  25,  1S26,  also  provided  for  the  payment  of  a 
subsidy  to  all  Norwegian  grain  growers  who  cultivated  grain  for  their 
own  use.  When  this  grain  was  ground  for  the  use  of  fhe  grower  the  State 
paid  him  a subsidy  of  4 ore  per  kilogram  (about  a half  cent  per  pound) 
which,  on  wheat,  would  be  about  30  cents  a bushel.  The  subsidy  was  al- 
lowed on  not  more  than  200  kilograms  of  grain  per  year  for  each  member 
of  the  family  and  was  paid  only  on  certified  proof  of  the  grinding  at 
the  mill. 

In  general,  therefore,  the  law  of  June  25,  1926,  authorized  the 
Government  to  buy  domestic  grain  at  world  market  orices  minus  the  duty 
and  to  sell  it  to  millers  at  a price  which  included  the  duty,  the  Nor- 
wegian farmer  benefiting  to  the  extent  that  he  was  guaranteed  a market 
for  his  entire  crop  at  world  market  prices,  and  to  the  extent  of  the 
government  subsidy  paid  him  for  growing  grain  for  his  own  use.  The 
administration  of  this  law  was  placed  in  tne  hands  of  a State  Grain 
Office,  consisting  of  five  man  appointed  by  tne  King.  Eriefly  the 
functions  of  the  State  Grain  Office  were:  to  determine  the  ratio  to  be 

maintained  between  the  Kingdom's  imports  of  grain  and  milling  products 
and  the  State' s purchase  of  Norwegian  grain  and  to  establish  regula- 
tions for  apportioning  the  State  purchases  among  the  importers;  to  issue 
regulations  regarding  the  State  purchase  of  grain,  including  regulations 
in  regard  to  time,  place  and  manner  of  delivery;  and  finally,  to  deter- 
mine the  grades  of  grain  according  to  quality  and  to  fix  the  purchase  and 
selling  prices  for  these  and  the  oeriods  for  which  such  prices  were  to 
be  maintained. 

(b)  Grain  Monopoly  Law  of  1928  - The  monopoly  established  under 
the  law  of  1926  was  replaced  by  a new  monopoly  organization  on  July  1, 
1929,  embodying  many  of  the  features  of  the  previous  law.  The  establish- 
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ment  of  the  new  monopoly  was  provided  for  in  a general  enabling  Act 
passed  on  June  22,  1928,  Thi s Act  gives  the  State  the  exclusive  right 
to  import  and ' to  export  wheat ; 'rye , barley-,  and  oats  and  any  milling 
products  derived  therefrom;  authorizes  it  to  take  over  any  commercial 
mill  in  Norway,  arid  requires  the  monopoly  to  purchase  all  of  the  domestic 
grown  wheat  , rye,  barley  and  oats  offered  to  it  by  growers . The  King  or 
his  authorized  representative  is  authorized  to  issue  such  soecial  regu- 
lations from  time  to  time  as  are  deemed  necessary  to  carry  out  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  the  act.  The  entire  grain  trade  of  the  state  is  managed 
by  a director  and  a Council.  The  former  is  appointed  by  the  King  and 
the  latter,  consisting  of  seven  members,  by  Parliament.  The  director 
manages  the  daily  grain  operations  of  the  state  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  the  council. 

The  purchase  of  grain  by  the  monopoly  is  effected  through  the 
medium  of  regional  purchasing  agencies  which  buy  for  the  account  of  the 
monopoly.  Purchases  must  be  made  whenever  the  grain  is  offered.  The 
purchase  price  is  the  same  for  all  purchasing  agencies.  However,  if  the 
grain  has  to  be  transported  for  more  than  20  kilometers  (12.5  miles)  the 
producer  receives  an  additional  5 ore  per  100  kilograms  (0.36  cents  per 
bushel  in  the  case  of -wheat)  for  every  kilometer  beyond  20  kilometers. 

The  monopoly  provides  the  sacks  for  the  transportation  of  the  grain.  If 
the  monopoly  does  not  take  delivery  of  the  grain  from  the  purchasing 
agent  within  one  and  one-half  months  from  the  date  of  the  contract,  it 
must  pay  the  cost  of  storage  until  such  time  as  delivery  is  requested. 

The  following  tabulation  gives  the  prices  which  tne  State  Monopoly 
paid  for  Norwegian  grain  during  the  1929-30  season: 

Prices  paid  for  Norwegian  grain  by  the  State  Monopoly, 

1929-1930 


Period 

Prices  in  kroner 
per  100  kilos 

a/ 

In  U.  S.  currency 
per  bushel 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

1929: 

Sent. 16  - Oct. 24 

26.25 

21  <.00 

19.50 

17 . 00 

$]  .91 

$1.43 

$1.14 

$0.66 

Oct.  25  - Nov. 24 

25.00 

20.00 

13.50 

17 . 00 

1.82 

1.36 

1.08 

.66 

Nov.  25  - Dec.  5 

23.50 

19.50 

18.25 

16.00 

1.71 

1.33 

1.06 

.62 

1929-30: 

Dec.  6 - Jan. 13 

24.50 

20.00 

18.50 

16.00 

1.79 

1.36 

1.08 

.62 

1930: 

Jan.  14  - Jan. 30 

24.50 

20.00 

17.25 

16.00 

1.79 

1.36 

1.01 

.62 

Jan.  31  - Mar.  1 

23.75 

18.00 

16.25 

15.00 

1.73 

1.23 

.95 

.58 

Mar.  2 - Mar.l? 

23 . 00 

17,25 

15.25 

14.00 

1.68 

1.17 

.39 

.54 

Mar.  18  - May  22 

22.25 

16.50 

14.50 

13.00 

1.62 

1.12 

.35 

.51 

May  23  - June  1 

21.75 

15.50 

14.00 

13.00 

1.59 

1.06 

.82 

.51 

a/  Converted  to  United  States  currency  at  oar  of  exchange,  i.e.,  26. 84 
to  the  krone. 
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The  la w of  June  22 , 1928,  provides  that  the  -price  to  be  paid  for 
Norwegian  grain  by  the  monopoly  will  depend  upon  the  prices  for  which 
the  monopoly  sells  the  corresponding  flour.  The  actual  prices  paid  by 
the  monopoly  are  arrived  at  by  deducting  expenses  for  milling  and  waste 
from  the  state  flour  prices.  A number  of  factors  determine  the  state 
flour  prices,  among  which  are  included  such  items  as  turnover  expenses, 
freight  charges,  the  expenses  of  the  State  drain  Organization,  admin- 
istrative expenses,  etc. 

3.  Mixing  of  Norwegian  butter  with  margarine  - A measure  designed 
to  facilitate  the  marketing  and  consumption  of  butter  was  enacted  in 
Norway  on  June  24,  1931.  The  law,  which  did  not  go  into  effect  until 
November  1,  1931,  required  that  all  margarine  manufacturers  and  import- 
ers add  as  much  locally  made  butter  or  butter  fat  per  100  kilos  to  im- 
ported margarine  and  to  the  margarine  manufactured  in  Norway  as  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  determine  from  time  to  time.  Margarine 
made  for  the  export  market,  however,  was  not  subjected  to  this  obliga- 
tion. The  addition  of  the  required  amount  of  iomestic  butter  to  imported 
margarine  has  to  be  done  before  the  product  is  released  to  the  trade. 
Importers  must  notify  the  Department  of  Agriculture  when  the  blending 
is  to  take  place. 

The  actual  amount  of  butter  to  be  mixed  in  margarine  will  be 
determined  at  quarterly  intervals  by  the  Agricultural  Department  so  that 
all  Norwegian  butter  for  which  there  is  no  other  market  may,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  disposed  of  and  used  with  margarine . however,  in  seasons 
of  large  production  it  is  expected  that  some  storage  of  butter  will 
take  place  to  avoid  any  period  of  scarcity  during  a period  of  low  pro- 
duction. The  amount  of  butter  to  be  used  in  this  way  will  be  con- 
trolled on  the  basis  of  three-months  periods  in  such  a way  that  for 
each  100  kilograms  of  margarine  the  factory  or  importer  shall  purchase 
the  amount  of  Norwegian  butter  which  answers  to  requirements.  Quarter- 
ly reports  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  giving  the 
figures  for  manufactured,  imported,  and  exported  margarine  and  purchase 
and  consumption  of  Norwegian  butter.  The  exact  amount  of  butter  to  be 
mixed  with  the  margarine  is  announced  in  special  notices  at  least  one 
month  before  going  into  effect. 

The  grade  of  butter  desired  may  be  specified  by  the  buyer,  but  in 
general  encouragement  is  given  to  the  use  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  butter 
for  mixing  with  the  cheaper  grades  of  margarine.  Cream  may  be  used  in 
place  of  butter  but  in  that  case  the  butt erf at  content  must  correspond 
to  the  same  percentage  as  if  butter  were  used.  If  whole  milk  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  margarine,  the  fat  content  of  such  milk  may  not 
be  counted  as  part  of  the  butter  requirements. 

Effective  November  1,  1931,  the  Norwegian  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
ordered  that  manufacturers  and  importers  of  margarine  should  purchase  a 
quantity  of  Norwegian  butter  corresponding  to  2p  per  cent  of  the  margar- 
ine which  they  manufacture  or  import.  From  February  15,  1932,  the  amount 
of  butter  that  had  to  be  purchased  by  manufacturers  and  importers  of  mar- 
garine was  fixed  at  3^  per  cent. 
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4.  Government  encouragement  of  marketing  facilities.  - Great  ef- 
forts have  "been  made  during  the  last  three  years  to  organize  the  market- 
ing of  agricultural  produce  "by  cooperation  and  the  maintenance  of  definite 
standards  of  quality.  The  home  market  continues  to  he  of  urinary  impor- 
tance, hut  it  has  also  become  desirable  to  find  an  outlet  abroad  for  sur- 
plus production,  and  hooes  have  been  entertained  of  securing  a foothold  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

As  a first  step  there  was  established  in  Oslo  in  October,  1929,  a 
cooperative  association  known  as  "Norske  Eggcentraler"  to  deal  with  the 
marketing  of  eggs,  and  from  March  15,  1930,  the  Ministry  of  Commerce, 
under  powers  conferred  by  a Law  of  August  8,  1924,  introduced  regulations 
providing  for  the  control  of  butter  and  cheese  intended  for  export. 

On  June  6,  1930,  a temporary  law  was  passed  with  the  object  of 

promoting  the  marketing  of  bacon,  milk,  cheese  and  butter.  This  law,  which 

was  brought  into  effect  from  January  30,  1931,  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a Marketing  Council,  whose  duty  it  is  "to  collect  and  co-ordinate 
the  necessary  material  and  to  submit  proposals  for  the  marketing  of  bacon, 
milk,  cheese  and  butter  by  cooperation."  In  order  to  provide  funds,  which 
are  to  be  administered  by  the  Council,  the  Crown  was  empowered  to  impose  a 
marketing  tax  on  milk  and  bacon. 

A tax  of  0.2  ore  per  litre  (0.51  cents  per  quart  at  par  of  exchange) 

was  consequently  levied  from  March  1,  1931,  to  February  29,  1932,  on  all 

milk  sold  direct  by  producers  to  dairies,  cheeseries,  milk-condensing  fac- 
tories and  milk  dealers.  By  a Hoyal  Resolution  of  July  24,  1931,  this  tax 
was  extended  from  August  1,  to  milk  sold  direct  to  consumers,  the  proceeds 
being  applied  to  equalizing  the  difference  in  price  between  it  and  milk 
sold  for  manufacturing  purposes.  From  March  1,  1932,  the  tax  has  been 
raised  to  0.25  ore  per  litre  (0.63  cents  per  quart). 

By  a Royal  Resolution  of  March  13,  1931,  a tax  of  Kr.  1.50  per  whole 
carcase  and  75  ore  per  half-carcass  (40  and  20  cents  respectively)  was  im- 
posed on  all  carcasses  of  pigs  Passing  through  a public  meat  control  insti- 
tution between  May  1,  1931,  and  April  30,  1932,  and  it  has  since  been  de- 
cided that  tbe  same  tax  shall  be  levied  lor  the  year  beginning  May  1,  1932. 
An  organization  of  bacon  producers  was  founded  on  June  15,  1931,  under  the 
name  of  "Norges  Fleskecentral " , and  with  the  aid  of  loans  from  public  funds, 
which  are  eventually  to  be  repaid  from  the  tax  on  totalisator  betting,  ex- 
port slaughter  houses  for  bacon  are  being  constructed  at  Oslo  and  Stavanger . 

The  temporary  law  of  June  6,  1930,  was  replaced  on  June  24,  1931, 
by  a new  temporary  law  in  which  eggs  were  added  to  the  list  of  products  con- 
cerned, but  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  devise  a scheme  for  collecting 
a marketing  tax  on  eggs. 
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POhAND 

Government  intervention  in  support  of  prices  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts  has  been  an  outstanding  feature  of  polish  economic  policy.  More 
industrialized  than  most  of  the  other  members  of  the  Eastern  European 
"agrarian  bloc",  Poland  is  nevertheless  predominantly  agricultural,  65 
per  cent  of  her  population  being  engaged  in  farming.  The  major  part  of 
the  country's  exports  consist  of  agricultural  products,  the  most  important 
of  these  being  pork;  and  pork:  products,  eggs,  sugar, -butter,  rye,  barley, 
bran  and  fodder,  cattle,  peas,  beans,  flax,  seeds  of  all  kinds,  and  in 
recent  years  wheat;  but  she  is  on  an  import  basis  for  cotton,  wool,  tobac- 
co, hides  and  sitins , lard,  corn,  many  fruits  and  nuts,  and  of  course  for 
such  tropical  and  semi-tropical  crops  as  rice,  tea,  coffee,  etc. 

The  measures  which  Poland  has  adopted  in  support  of  prices  of 
home-grown  products  include,  therefore,  both  import  and  export  regula- 
tions, such  as  tariff  duties;  import  quotas;  export  premiums;  various 
devices  for  improving  the  quality  of  exported  products  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  sale  of  Polish  products  abroad;  and  membership  in  the  Inter- 
national Sugar  Agrenent  (Chadbourne  Plan)  limiting  exports  of  sugar 
from  the  chief  sugar  exporting  countries.  Until  recently  she  col- 
laborated with  Germany  to  control  the  bulk  of  the  Eurppean  rye  exports 
in  order  to  favor  producers  with  a better  price. 

1.  Tariffs  - The  customs  policy  of  the  Polish  Government  since 
it  came  into  existence  in  November  1918,  has  been  distinctly  protection- 
ist. a temporary  customs  tariff  was  drawn  up  on  November,  1919,  and  be- 
came effective  in  January  1920.  The  main  outlines  of  this  tariff  law 
consisted  in  the  protection  of  local  industries  (both  agricultural  and 
industrial)  and  in  the  import  free  of  duty  of  essential  raw  materials 
and  of  a certain  number  of  goods  which  could  not  be  produced  in  Poland. 

In  view  of  the  steady  depreciation  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  Polish 
Mark,  frequent  changes  were  made  in  the  duti-es  in  subsequent  years. 

Such  changes  consisted  not  only  in  actual  increases  in  the  basic  rates 
but  more  frequently  in  the  application  of  so-called  "depreciated  cur- 
rency surtaxes",  by  which  the  basic  rates  of  the  customs  tariff  of  1919 
were  multiplied,  in  order  to  overcome  the  continued  fall  in  the  exchange 
value  of  Polish  currency.  On  January  1,  1924,  the  Polish  duties  were 
placed  on  a gold  basis  so  as  to  make  them  independent  of  the  fluctua- 
tions of  exchange.  With  the  introduction  of  a new  currency  in  Poland 
the  duties  became  payable  in  zlotys. 

On  June  26,  1924,  a new  customs  tariff  was  introduced  which  was 
also  definitely  protective  in  character.  This  act  still  remains  as  the 
basic  tariff  law  of  Poland  although  tnere  have  been  frequent  upward  re- 
visions in  the  rates  of  duty  since  that  tine,  particularly  during  and 
since  1928.  An  enumeration  of  some  of  the  more  recent  revisions  will 
serve  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  tariffs  have  been  utilized  by  the 
polish  Government  for  the  protection  of  domestic  producers. 

On  March  6,  1931,  the  duties  were  increased  on  rye,  barley,  oats, 
wheat,  and  all  kinds  of  flour.  For  example  the  duty  on  rye  was  increased 
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from  11  to  17  zlotys  per  100  kgs.  ($0.31  to  $0.48  per  'bushel,  conversions 
at  par);  on  wheat  from  17.50  to  25  zlotys  oer  100  kgs.  ($0.53  to  $0.76 
per  bushel);  on  rye  flour  from  16.50  to  25  zlotys  oer  100  kgs.  ($0.84  to 
$1*27  per  100  pounds);  and  on  wheat  flour  from  25.50  to  37  zlotys  oer  100 
kgs.  ($1.30  to  $1.88  per  100  pounds).  Again  on  May  3,  1931,  the  duties 
were  increased  on  a long  list  of  animal  and  vegetable  fats  and  oils  and 
oleaginous  raw  materials.  On  November  20,  1931,  the  duties  on  fresh  and 
salted  bacon  were  increased  from  80  to  160  zlotys  oer  100  kgs.  ($4.06  to 
$5.08  per  100  pounds);  on  lard  from  100- to  200  'Zlotys  oer  -1,0(9  kgs.  ,($5.08 
to  $10.16  per  100  pounds);  on  smoked  bacon  from  120  to  240  zlotys  per  100 
Kgs.  ($6.10  to  $12.19  per  100  pounds);  and  on  margarine  and  artificial 
edible  fats,  from  100  to  200  ziotys  per  100  kgs.  ($5.08  to  $10.16  per  100 
pounds). 

a recent  development  in  the  Polish  tariff  policy  has  been  the  im- 
position of  lower  duties  on  goods  imported  by  sea  than  when  imported  over 
a land  frontier.  Thus,  for  example,  the  duty  of  fresh  apples  was  reduced 
on  January  14,  1932,  from  258  to  200  zlotys  per  100  kgs.  ($13.11  to  $10.16 
per  100  pounds)  provided  they  were  imported  through  the  Polish  ports  of 
Gdynia  or  Danzig,  but  were  increased  to  300  zlotys  per  100  kgs.  ($15.24 
per  100  pounds)  when  imported  through  any  other  port.  Poland  also  has  a 
conventional  rate  on  fresh  apples.  This  rate  is  applicable  to  apples  im- 
ported from  the  United  States.  - The  lower  conventional  rate  was  not 
changed  and  remains  at  32.50  zlotys  per  100  kgs.  ($1.65  per  100  pounds) 
for  boxed  or  so-called  "fancy"  apples  and  at  18  zlotys  per  100  kgs.  ($0.91 
per  100  pounds)  for  barreled  apples.  It  should  be  noted  that  fresh  apples 
can  be  imported  into  Poland  only  from  November  1 to  April  30,  inclusive, 
and  then  only  under  a permit  from  the  Ministry  of  Finance  (see  Section  2). 

Effective  January  14,  1932,  Poland  removed  raw  cotton  from  the 
free  list  and  imoosed  a tariff  of  45  zlotys  per  100  kilos  ($2.29  per  100 
pounds)  on  imports  of  that  commodity.  However,  under  a special  permit 
from  the  Ministry  of  Finance,* and  if  imported  via  the  Polish  port  of 
Gdynia,  the  duty  is  to  be  reduced  to  1 zloty  per  100  kilos  ($0.05  per 
100  pounds).  Likewise  under  permit  from  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  imports 
of  cotton  through  any  other  customs  point  may  be  admitted  up  to  December 
31,  1932,  at  1 zloty  per  100  kilos  ($0.05  per  100  pounds);  from  January  1, 
to  December  31,  1933,  at  6 zlotys  per  100  kilos  ($0.30  per  100  pounds); 
and  from  January  1,  1934,  onwards  at  12  zlotys  per  100  kilos  ($0.61  per 
100  pounds).  The  major  purpose  of  the  duty  on  raw  cotton  is  to  keep 
cotton  importing  firms  in  the  Spinners  Cartel.  The  secondary  purpose  is 
to  force  the  import  of  cotton  by  direct  sailing  to  the  new  port  of 
Gdynia.  For  many  years  Polish  mills  have  imported  American  cotton  almost 
exclusively  through  Bremen,  financed  for  the  most  part  either  by  German 
intermediaries  or  London  banks.  In  the  future  it  is  hoped  to  effect 
direct  imports  by  way  of  Gdynia. 

In  addition  to  the  import  duties  Poland  levies  a so-called  customs 
manipulation  tax.  Effective  January  14,  1931,  this  tax  on  ordinary  com- 
mercial shipments  was  increased  from  10  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  of  the 
duty.  The  manipulation  tax  on  parcel  post  and  express  shipments  remained 
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■unchanged  at  20  per  cent  of  the  duty.  The  special  rates,  minor  in  amount, 
wnich  are  collected  as  manipulation  tax  upon  importation  of  duty-free 
shipments  and  of  shipments  for  temporary  free  admission,  were  also  doubled. 
For  some  time  the  Polish  Government  has  been  working  upon  a complete  re- 
vision of  the  customs  tariff.  According  to  the  latest  reports  (August  1, 
1932)  the  new  law  will  be  put  into  effect  early  in  1933. 


2*  Import  licenses  and  contingents  - The  most  drastic  step  that 
can  oe  taken  in  restricting  import  trade  is  to  prohibit  it.  The  import 
contingent  or  quota  in  practically  all  countries  where  it  is  used  prohibits 
tne  importation  of  the  commodity  to  which  it  is  applied  beyond  a specific 
volume.  The  quantity  that  may  be  imported  is  in  most  cases  based  upon  the 
quantity  imported  during  some  specified  previous  period.  Poland  has  been 
applying  this  system  of  controlling  imports  for  several  years.  In  all 
cases  where  imports  have  been  thus  curtailed  by  the  Polish  Government  im- 
porters nave  been  required  to  secure  import  licenses  from  the  Polish  Min- 
istry of  Commerce  and  Industry.  In  that  way  all  imports  in  excess  of  the 
quota  establisned  for  each  country  and  commodity  were  prevented. 


Aitnough  in  force  in  Poland  for  some  commodities  for  several  years, 
a more  comprehensive  application  of  the  import  contingent  system  was  es- 
tablisned by  a decree  of  December  2-9,  1931,  effective  January  1,  1932. 

The  decree  of  that  date  announced  that  the  existing  world  economic  crisis 
nad  forced  the  Polish  Government  to  safeguard  the  vital  interests  of  the 
country  by  imposing  "temporary  but  absolute  prohibitions"  on  the  importa- 
tion of  cereals  and  pulse;  flour  and  meal,  groats,  and  malt;  potato  flour, 
starch,  vermicelli,  macaroni;  vegetables  and  potherbs;  fresh  salted  or 
boiled  fruits  (except  fresh  lemons,  oranges,  tangerines,  grapes,  and  pine- 
apples) and  berries ; all  prepared  fruits  and  berries;  hops;  fresh  or  salted 
sausage  casings;  raw  hides  and  skins;  certain  vegetable  oils;  condensed 
milk;  and  a long  list  of  manufactured  products.  These  restrictions  were 
e± receive  January  1,  1932,  except  that  they  were  not  to  affect  goods  ship- 
ped directly  to  Poland  before  January  1 and  cleared  by  the  Polish  customs 
oefore  January  30,  1932,  or  goods  which  were  already  in  bonded  warehouses 
in  Polish  customs  territory  on  January  1,  1932.  The  reason  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  above  general  prohibition  of  imports  was  said  to  be  the 
desire  to  compensate  for  losses  inflicted  on  Polish  foreign  commerce  by 
recent  trade  restrictions  enacted  in  some  of  Poland's  important  export 
markets. 


In  connection  with  the  decree  of  December  29,  1931,  it  was  announced 
unat  permits  would  have  to  be  secured  for  the  importation  of  any  article 
into  Poland  but  that  the  absolute  prohibition  on  the  commodities  abnve- 
mentioned  would  remain  in  effect  until  conditions  enabled  the  Government 
to  establish  import  contingents  permitting  the  importation  of  limited 
amounts  of  the  commodities  on  the  prohibited  list.  Such  contingents,  are 
far  as  American  products  are  concerned,  were  subsequently  established  by 
special  decree  for  specified  months  for  fresh  apples  and  sausage  casings 
and  for  certain  manufactured  products. 
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3.  Export  bounties  in  the  form  of  import  certificates  - Since  early 
in  1929,  when  the  policy  was  inaugurated,  on  exports  of  hams  and  bacons 
(although  previously  in  effect  on  some  exports  of  industrial  products) , 
Poland  has  maintained  on  various  agricultural  products  a system  of  import 
certificates  similar  in  many  respects  to  that  in  Germany.  The  Polish  sys- 
tem provides  for  the  issuance  of  so-called  "negotiable  customs  receipts" 
on  the  exports  of  certain  products.  These  "customs  receipts"  are  given  a 
fixed  value  and  in  some  instances  can  be  used  by  the  holder  in  the  payment 
of  the  regular  customs  duties  on  any  merchandise  imported  and  in  other 
instances  are  directly  redeemable  in  cash  upon  presentation  at  specified 
customs  offices.  This  policy  establishes  a practical  subsidy  to  exporters 
of  such  commodities  as  hams  and  bacon;  salted,  pickled,  dried,  smoked  and 
preserved  meats  and  lard;  fresh  or  frozen  beef,  pork,  mutton  and  veal;  rye, 
barley,  oats,  wheat,  flour,  malt,  and  butter. 

The  above  plan  in  Germany  and  other  countries  where  it  is  utilized 
is  generally  known  as  the  "Import  Certificate  System".  In  Poland,  n owe ver, 
it  is  called  the  "Customs  Certificate  System".  The  Polish  system  difjers 
from  that  in  Germany  mainly  in  the  fact  that  the  certificates  issued  on 
exports  from  Poland  are  acceptable  in  payment  of  duties  on  imports  of  any 
product  whatsoever , while  in  Germany  they  can  be  used  only  in  the  payment 
of  the  import  duty  on  definitely  specified  products.  Moreover,  the  cer- 
tificates in  Poland  in  some  instances  have  been  made  redeemable  in  cash 
instead  of  being  used  for  the  payment  of  import  duties.  This  direct  casn 
export  bounty  feature  has  not  been  applied  in  Germany. 

The  Polish  "Customs  Certificates"  are  issued  by  the  customs  offices 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  Polish  Minister  of  Industry  and  C ommerce. 
The  latter  is  authorized  to  make  certain  that  the  certificates  are  issued 
only  to  firms  that  conform  to  specific  regulations  in  the  processing,  grad- 
ing, standardization  and  packing  of  their  product.  The  decree  of  January 
24,  1929,  establishing  the  system  of  "customs  certificates"  for  exports  of 
hams  and  bacon,  specified  that  these  certificates  would  be  issued  only  to 
exporters  who  could  present  to  the  customs  officials  a special  autnoriza- 
tion  from  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce  and  that  the  latter  would 
issue  such  authorizations  only  to  firms  which  complied  with  tne  official 
regulations  as  to  manufacture,  methods  of  grading  and  standards,  packing, 
etc. 


This  qualification  has  remained  in  effect  continuously  since  that 
time.  In  fact  it  is  the  main  instrument  utilized  by  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  modern  methods  of  manufacture,  pio- 
cessing,  grading,  standardization  and  packing.  Not  only  are  the  exp ort- 
ers  who  comply  with  the  official  instructions  as  to  manufacture,  grading, 
standardization  and  packing,  given  a premium  on  exports  but  those  who  do 
not  abide  by  these  regulations  are  penalized  by  an  export  tax  (see  below). 
Moreover,  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce  was  authorized  to  permit 
the  issuance  of  "customs  certificates"  only  to  firms  that  guarantee  tha 
they  will  not  resort  to  cut-throat  competition  in  the  foreign  market. 
Another  limitation  is  that  the  certificates  may  be  issued  only  to .export- 
ers located  in  districts  where  production  and  trade  in  tne  specified 
commodity  are  centralized. 
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The  following  paragraphs  contain’. 'a  discussion  of  the  evolution  of 
the  import’  Certificate  system  in  Poland  as  applicable  to  agricultural 
products.  The  discussion  is  treated  on  a commodity  rather  than  on  a 
strictly  chronological  basis,  beginning  with  hams  and  bacon  and  includ- 
ing,’ in  order,  the  application  of’  the  system  to  various  meats  and  neat 
products,  to  cereals  and  flour',  and  to  butter. 

(a)  Certificates  on  meats  - The  original  value  of  the  negotiable 
"customs  receipts"  issued  on  exports  of  hams  and  bacon  was  fixed  at  15 
zlotys  per  100  kilos  ($0.76  per  100  pounds)  by  a decree  of  January  24, 

1929.  A series  of  three  decrees  issued  on  August  28,  1931,  materially 
revised  and  expanded  the  "customs  certificate"  system  in  relation  to 
meats  and  meat  products.  The  first  decree  of  that  date  increased  the 
value  of  the  "customs  certificate"  issued  on  exports  of  bacon  and  pickled 
hams  to  20  zlotys  per  100  kilos  ($1.02  per  100  pounds),  and  on  smoked  and 
hermetically  packed  ham,  to  25  zlotys  per  100  kilos  ($1,27  per  100  pounds). 
This  decree  also  introduced  a new  feature  in  that  the  "customs  receipts" 
issued  upon  exports  of  these  products  were  made  redeemable  in  cash  upon 
presentation  at  the  customs  offices  in  Warsaw,  Poznan  and  Lwow,  instead 
of  being  applicable  only  in  the  payment  of  tariff  duties  on  imported 
merchandise.  Such  certificates  were  valid  for  a period  of  one  month  from 
the  date  of  issue.  Thus  exporters  of  hams  and  bacon  were  given  an  outright 
cash  bounty  upon  exports. 

The  second  decree  of  August  28,  1931,  established  the  "customs  cer- 
tificate" system  for  exports  of  salted,  pickled,  smoked,  dried,  or p re- 
served meat  products  (whether  or  not  packed  in  cans  )and  for  salted  or 
smoked  fatbacks  and  lard.  The  value  of  the  certificates  for  these  pro- 
ducts was  fixed  at  25  zlotys  per  100  kilos  ($1.27  per  100  pounds).  It 
was  stipulated,  however,  that  the  "customs  certificates"  issued  upai 
exports  of  this  group  of  commodities  could  be  used  only  in  the  payment 
of  import  duties.  In  other  words,  they  were  not  redeemable  in  cash  as 
in  the  case  of  some  other  products.  The  third  decree  of  the’  same  date 
established  the  system  for  e:ports  of  fresh,  salted  or  frozen  pork, 
veal,  mutton  and  beef.  The  value  of  the  certificates  issued  on  the  ex- 
portation of  the  latter  products  was  fixed  at  10  zlotys  per  100  kilos 
($0.51  per  100  pounds).  This  third  decree  also  stipulated  that  the 
"customs  certificates"  would  not  be  redeemable  in  cash  and  could  onj'y  be 
used  by  the  holder  in  the  payment  of  duty  on  imported  articles.  The 
certificates  issued  under  the  second  and  third  decrees  above-mentioned 
are'  drawn  to  the  bearer  and  are  valid  for  the  payment  of  import  duties 
for  nine  months  from  the  date  of  issuance. 

Several  changes  have  been  made  since  August  28,  1931,  in  the  values 
of  the  "customs  certificates"  issued  upon  exports  of  bacon  and  pickled 
hams  and  salted  and  pickled  meat  products.  Thus  the  value  of  the  "cus- 
toms receipts"  issued  upon  exports  of  bacon  and  pickled  ham  (which  are 
redeemable  in  cash)  was  increased  by  a decree  of  January  18,  1932,  ef- 
fective from  January  25  until  April  20,  1932,  from  20  to  25  zlotys  per 
100  kilos  (from  $1.02  to  $1.27  per  100  pounds).  A decree  of  April  22, 

1932,  effective  from  May  1,  1932,  to  July  31,  1932,  however,  reduced 
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these  cash  premium?  on  exports  of  "bacon  and  pickled  haras  from  25  to  20 
zlotys  per  100  kilos  ($1.27  to  $1.02  per  100  pounds).  The  cash  premium 
on  smoked  hams,  whether  or  not  packed  in. air-tight  containers,  was  1 eft 
at  25  zlotys  per  100  kilos  ($1.27  per  100  pounds),  as  provided  for  i n 
the  decree  of  August  28,  1931.  A decree  of  April  22,  1932,  and  effective 
May  I,'  1932,  reduced  the  value  of  the  certificates  issued  on  exports, 
of  salted  and  pickled  neat  products  (which  are  usable  only  in  the  pay- 
ment of  import  duties)  from  25  to  20  zlotys  per  100  kilos  (from  $1.27 
to  $1.02  per  100  pounds).  The  value  of  the  certificates  issued  on  ex- 
ports of  smoked,  dried  and  preserved  meats  (whether  or  not  packed  in 
cans).,  and  on  salted  or  smoked  pork  fat,  and  lard  (which  are  also  usable 
only  in  the  pajnxen.t  of  import  duties)  was  left  at  25  zlotys  per  100  kilos 
($1.27  per  100  pounds)  as  provided  for  in  the  first  decree  of  August  28,  - 
1931. 

(b)  Certificates  on  grain  - A decree  of  November  6,  1929,  hid  es- 
tablished the  negotiable  export  certificate  system  for  certain  grains,  to 
be  in  effect  from  November  16,  1929,  to  April  15,  1930,  the  value  of  the 
certificates  on  exports  of,  grains  made  during  that  period  being  fixed  as 
follows:  oats  and  barley,  4 zlotys  per  100  kilos  ($0.06  and  $0.10  per 
bushel,  respectively)  ; wheat,  and  rye,  6 zlotys  per  100  kilos  ($0.18  and 
$0.17  per  bushel,  respectively),  and  on  all  kinds  of  flour,  9 zlotys  per  100 
kilos  ($0.46  per  100  pounds).  This  decree  of  November  16,  1929,  also 
provided  that  the  "export  certificates"  granted  on  exports  of  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  barley  and  on  all  kinds  of  flour,  would  be  redeemable  in  cash,  in- 
stead of  being  applicable  in  the  cancellation  of  import  duties.  Thus, 
the  Polish  Government  has  been  paying  an  outright  cash  bounty  on  the  ex- 
ports of  grain  and  flour.  The  actual  amount  of  the  bounty  has  been  revised 
from  time  to  time  as  will  be  indicated  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

In  a decree  dated  July  31,  1930,  the  period  for  which  these  "export 
certificates"  on  grains  and  flour  would  be  issued  was  extended  to  October 
31,  1930.  The  same  decree  increased  the  premium,  i.e.,  the  value  of  the 
export  certificate,  on  flour  exports  during  the  period  July  31,  1930  to 
October  31,  1930,  from  9 to  12  zlotys  per  100  kilos  (from  $0.46  to  $0.61 
per  100  pounds).  A decree  of  September  29,  1930,  effective  November  1, 

1930,  again  extended  the  issuance  of  the  certificates  on  grain  and  flour 
exports  until  further  notice  and  fixed  the  premium  or  values  of  the  cer- 
tificates as  follows;  on  barley,  4 zlotys  per  100  kilos  ($0.10  per  bushel) ; 
on  wheat  and  rye,  6 zlotys  per  100  kilos  ($0.18  and  $0.17  per  bushel,  « 

respectively);  on  flour  without  bran,  12  zlotys  per  100  kilos  ($0.61  per 
100  pounds);  on  other  flour,  9 zlotys  per  100  kilos  ($0.46  per  100  pounds), 
and  on  barley  groats  and  malt,  12  zlotys  per  100  kilos  ($0.61  per  100 
pounds).  The  decree  also  provided  that  two  months1  notice  would  be  given 
prior  to  the  termination  of  the  payment  of  any  of  these  premiums.  The 
value  of  the  export  certificate  issued  on  flour  exports  was  reduced  by  a 
decree  of  January  15,  1931,  effective  May  6,  1931,  as  follows;  on  bolted 
flour,  from  12  to  10  zlotys  per  100  kilos  (from  $0.61  to  $0.51  per  100 
pounds),  and  on  other  flour  from  9 to  8 zlotys  per  100  kilos  (from  $0.46 
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to  $0.41  per  100  pounds)  . Recent  reports  indicate  that  Polish  millers  feel 
that  these  export  premiums  on  flour  do  not  suffice  to  make  exportation 
profitable  and  higher  export  premiums  are  being  demanded  On  the  ground 
that  a decline  in  flour  exports  will  react  unfavorably  on  domestic 
prices  of  wheat  and  rye. 

(c)  Certificates  on  butter  - By  a decree  of  September  20,  1929, 
effective  November  1,  1929,  the  issuance  of  similar  certificates  was 
authorized  for  exports  of  properly  prepared  and  graded  butter,  The 
value  of  the  certificates  issued  on  butter  exports  was  originally  fixed 
at  20  zlotys  per  100  kilos  ($1.02  per  100  pounds).  It  remained  at  that 
figure  until  January  1,  1951,  when  it  was  reduced  to  6 zlotys  per  100 
kilos  ($0.30  per  100  pounds).  As  in  the  other  instances  where  certifi- 
cates are  issued  upon  exports  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce  was 
authorized  to  issue  such  certificates  only  to  firms  and  organizations 
that  produced  butter  that  conformed  to  the  established  grades  and  stand- 
ards. Bor  that  reason  a list  of  associations  entitled  to  certificates 
was  prepared  and  published  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

(d)  Recapi tulation  - The  following  table  gives  the  commodities  on 
the  exportation  of  which  "customs  certificates"  are  being  issued  in  Poland, 
and  the  value  of  these  certificates  either  for  direct  cash  premiums  or  for 
the  payment  of  import  duties,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  commodities  are 
listed  according  to  the  dates  when  the  various  decrees  establishing  the 
system  for  those  products,  became  effective.  (Conversions  into  United 
States  currency  mo.de  at  par,  1 zloty  = 11.22  cents). 

POLAND:  Agricultural  products  on  which  customs 

certificates  are  issued 


Commodity 


Date 

effective 


; Value  of  certificate 

: Zlotys  per  : In  U.  S. 

: 100  kilos  : currency 

: : Per  100  lbs . 


Hams  and  bacon  a/ 
Butter  a / 


Jan.  24,  1929  : 15 

Sept.  20,1929  : 20 


$0.76 

1.02 


Oats  b / : Nov. 

Barley  b/ Nov. 

Fneat  b J Nov. 

Rye  b/  Nov . 


Per  bushel 


16, 

1929  : 

4 

: $0.06 

16, 

1929  : 

4 

: .10 

16, 

1929  : 

6 

: .18 

16, 

1929  : 

6 

: .17 

All  kinds  of  flour  b / . . . . 
All  kinds  of  flour  b/  ... 


Nov.  16,  1929 
July  31,  1930 


9 

12 


Per  100  lbs. 


$0.46 

.61 


(Table  continued  on  page  196) 
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Agricultural  products  on  which  customs 
certificates  are  issued  - cont'd. 


Commodity 

Date 

effective 

Value  of  ce 
Zlotys  per 
100 . kilos 

jrtif icate 

In  U.  S. 
currency 

Per  100  lbs. 

Flour  without  bran  b/  : . 

Nov,  1,  1930 

12 

$0.61 

Other  flour  b / 

Nov,  1,  I960 

9 

.46 

Barley  groats  b/  

Nov.  1,  1930 

12 

.61 

Malt  b/  

Nov,  1,  1930 

12 

.61 

Butter  a / 

Jan.  1,  1931- 

6 

.30 

Bolted  flour  b/  

May  6,  1931 

10 

.51 

Other  flour  b7  . 

May  6 1931 

8 

.41 

Bacon  and  pickled  hams  b/  

Aug. 28,  1931 

20 

1.02 

Smoked  and  hermetically 

packed  ham  b / 

Aug. 28,  1931 

25 

1.27 

Salted,  pickled,  smoked,  dried, 

and  preserved  meat  products 

(whether  or  not  packed  in 

cans)  a / 

Aug. 28,  1931 

25 

1,27 

Salted  or  smoked  fatbacks  a/.... 

Aug. 28,  1931 

25 

1.27 

Lard  a / 

Aug. 28  j 1931 

25 

1.27 

Fresh,  salted  or  frozen  pork, 

veal,  mutton,  and  beef  a/.... 

Aug.  28,1931 

10 

.51 

Bacon  and  pickled  hams  b/  

Jan.  25,1932 

25 

1,27 

Salted  and  pickled  meat 

products  a/  

May  1,1932 

20 

1.02 

Bacon  and  pickled  hams  b/  

May  1 1932 

20 

1.02 

a / Certificates  tunable  only  in  the  payment  of  duty  on  imported  articles, 
b/  Certificates  redeemable  in  cash  upon  presentation  at  specified  customs 


offices. 


4.  Other  aids  to  export:  centralized  selling,  and  measures  to  raise 

quality  standards  - Since  the  War  tne  Polish  Government  has  been  lend- 
ing its  encouragement  to  the  complete  reorganization  of  the  country's 
export  trade.  This  has  been  true  especially  of  the  export  trade  in 
agricultural  commodities.  Producers  have  been  encouraged  to  sell  their 
products  both  at  home  and  abroad  through  Central  selling  agencies. 
Cartels,  syndicates  and  cooperatives  have  accordingly  been  formed  through 
which  the  producer  is  able  to  tame  full  advantage  of  all  sales  possi- 
bilities, With  the  uniting  of’  the  trade  into  cartels  ahd  syndicates, 
the  rationalization  and  standardization  of  production  have  been  greatly 
facilitated.  The  Government  itself  has  taken  a direct  part  in  the 
organization  of'-  these  centralized  selling  agencies  by  liberal  financial 
aid.  A Government  Export  Institute  was  set  up  in  1926,  the  object  of 
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which  was  to  study  the  possibilities  for  selling  Polish  goods  in  foreign 
markets  and  to  bring  about  the  standardization  of  all  goods,  but  par- 
ticularly agricultural  products,  destined  for  export,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  sale  abroad  of  goods  of  inferior  quality. 

Moreover,  in  connection  with  the  organization  of  the  export  trade 
in  agricultural  products,  the  Government  has  introduced  export  premiums 
(see  section  3),  and  these  are  granted  only  to  such  firms  as  comply  with 
the  official  regulations  pertaining  to  grades  and  standards.  Inversely, 
a system  of  export  taxes,  discussed  below,  has  been  applied  partly  for 
the  same  pxirpose,  since  the  only  commodities  exempted  from  tne  export 
levies  are  those  exported  by  the  above-mentioned  organizations  providing 
the  commodities  conform  to  the  official  grades  and  standards.  Thus  the 
Government  in  Poland  is  endeavoring  to  control  various  lines  of  exports 
by  means  of  improvement  in  marmeting  facilities,  by  means  of  premiums  on 
exports  that  have  been  graded  and  standardized,  and  by  means  of  a tax  on 
agricultural  exports  that  do  not  come  up  to  grade  and  standard  regula- 
tions. 


The  Polish  Government  has  been  levying  export  taxes  on  a long  list 
of  products  for  several  years.  The  system  was  gradually  put  into  prac- 
tice in  1923  and  by  the  end  of  that  year  such  taxes  were  being  imposed 
on  the  following  agricultural  products:  millet,  buckwheat,  French  beans, 

peas,  dead  poultry,  live  turkeys,  live  geese,  live  ducks,  live  fowls, 
horse  flesh,  potatoes,  barley  bran,  eggs,  and  clover  seed.  On  June  25, 
1924,  revised  regulations  for  the  export  of  Polish  merchandise  were  pub- 
lished, dividing  such  exports  into  three  categories,  namely:  (a)  pro- 

hibited exports;  (b)  free  exports;  and  (c)  goods  paying  an  export  tax. 
Since  that  time  export  taxes  have  from  time  to  time  been  applied  to  a 
number  of  other  agricultural  products.  In  some  instances  they  have  been 
levied  in  order  to  curtail  exports  of  such  articles  as  wheat,  rye  and 
other  cereals  when  the  existing  relatively  high  prices  in  the  export 
market  threatened  to  deplete  domestic  supplies  and  raise  prices  to  con- 
sumers in  Poland.  In  other  instances  they  have  been  levied  during  years 
of  low  crops  in  Poland  in  order  to  maintain  domestic  supplies.  Thus,  in 
the  fall  of  1928,  the  Polish  Government  as  a result  of  a fodder  shortage 
imposed  an  export  tax  of  10  zlotys  per  100  kilos  (16.3c  per  bushel)  on 
oats.  This  export  tax  was  canceled  in  July,  1929, 

Of  late,  however,  export  taxes  have  been  levied  to  an  increasing 
extent  in  order  to  discourage  exports  of  products  that  are  not  up  to 
official  grades  and  standards.  The  theory  of  the  Polish  Government  in 
connection  with  most  of  the  export  taxes  that  are  now  being  levied  on 
agricultural  products  is  that  they  will  compel  producer^  to  grade  and 
standardize  their  products.  The  Government  maintains  that  unless  the 
agricultural  industries  grade  and  standardize  their  products,  it  will 
not  be  possible  for  them  to  stand  up  against  foreign  competition  on  the 
domestic  market  in  spite  of  tariff  protection,  or  to  compete  satisfac- 
torily in  foreign  markets.  Under  the  existing  system  of  export  taxes 
the  Government  imposes  export  duties  on  certain  commodities  that  do  not 
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conform  to  the  standards  of  grade  and  quality.  The  Polish  Government 
maintains  that  while  -export  taxes  tend  to  reduce  exports  the  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  merchandise  brought  about  by  the  adoption  of  modern 
methods  of  processing,  standardization  and  grading,  will  more  than  off- 
set any  decline  in  exports. 

Thus,  in  the  Case  of  exports  of  live  and  slaughtered  hogs,  the 
Government  issues  certificates  for  free  export  to  all  members  of  a 
Syndicate  of  Polish  Hog  and  Cattle  Exporters  which  was  established  late 
in  1928  for  the  purpose  of  rationalizing  the  production  and  trade  in 
pork  and  pork  products.  Again,  in  its  desire  to  raise  the  standard  of 
Polish  export  butter,  the  Polish  Government  issued  an  order  in  July, 

1931  under  which  butter  that  did  not  conform  to  the  standards  fixed  by 
the  authorities'  would  have  to  pay  an  export  duty  of  6 zlotys  per  kilo- 
gram (30.5  cents  per  pound).  It  was  felt  that  the  imposition  of  this 
levy  on  low  quality  butter  would  make  its  sale  unprofitable.  On  the 
other  hand  it  was  believed  that  the  increase  in  cbnfidence  which  the 
order  would  evoke  among  foreign  buyers  would  eventually  result  in  an 
increased  export  movement  of  high  quality  polish  butter.  The  order  pro- 
vided for  the  issuance  of  special  certificates  whereby  all  butter  to 
which  such  certificates  were  attached  would  be  free  of  the  export  tax. 

To  mention  another  example,  a law  establishing  standards  for  eggs  be- 
came effective  on  March  1,  1929.  According  to  the  provisions  of  this 
law  all  eggs  exported  by  approved  cooperative  societies  and  firms  will 
not  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  an  export  tax,  while  those  sent  abroad 
by  other  firms  will  be  assessed  200  zlotys  per  100  kilos  ($10.18  per 
100  pounds)  gross  weight.  It  is  believed  that  in  this  way  the  standard 
of  the  Polish  eggs  would  be  improved  and  that  they  would  accordingly 
sell  at  a higher  price. 

5.  Control  of  grain  trade,  including  German-Polish  Rye  Agreement 
of  1930-31  - Poland  became  an  important  exporter  of  rye  for  the  first 
time  in  1928.  Growing  exports  and  competition  with  Germany,  particular- 
ly for  the  Scandinavian  rye  market,  soon  led  to  such  ruinous  prices 
that  in  February,  1930,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  Poland 
and  Germany  for  the  establishment  of  the  German-Polish  Rye  Commission. 
This  agreement  provided  that  from  February,  1930  to  July,  1930,  sub- 
ject to  continuation  at  the  end  of  that  time,  the  German  and  Polish  rye 
export  surplus  would  be  marketed  through  a joint  sales  organization 
consisting  of  the  "German  Grain  Trading  Company"  for  the  German  interests 
and  a newly  formed  "Polish  Grain  Monopoly"  for  the  Polish  interests. 
Export  bounties  were  paid  by  each  government  on  the  rye  exported  by 
their  nationals  through  the  joint  commission  ( see  section  2,  Poland, 
and  section  5,  Germany). 

• 

The  first  agreement,  signed  by  representatives  of  the  German 
and  Polish  Governments  on  February  16,  1930,  was  to  remain  in  effect 
until  July  1,  1930.  It  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a joint  ex- 
port sales  organization  consisting  of  the  "German  Grain  Trading  Com- 
pany" for  Germany  and  of  the  "Polish  Grain  Monopoly"  for  Poland.  The 
purpose  of  the  export  sales  organization  being  the  elimination  of 
competition  between  the  two  countries  for  the  European  rye  market,  the 
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agreement  provided  for  the  division  of  the  export  market  in.  such  a way 
that  60  per  cent  of  the  rye  exports  were  granted  to  Germany  and  40  per 
cent  to  Poland  and  the  establishment  of  minimum  prices  below  which 
sales  would  not  be  made.  While  exporters  were  not  compelled  to  market 
their  rye  through  the  commission,  the  agreement  provided  that  Germany 
would  grant  export  credit  certificates  to  the  amount  of  36  cents  per 
bushel  (though  this  was  later  abandoned),  and  that  Poland  would  pay 
an  export  bounty  amounting  to  about  half  that  figure,  on  all  rye  ex- 
ported through  the  commission.  This  gave  the  commission  a virtual 
monopoly  with  regard  to  exports. 

The  above  agreement  was  replaced  by  a new  arrangement  on  July  12, 
1930,  Apparently  the  results  of  the  February  16,  1930,  agreement  did 
not  come  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  Polish  agrarian  interests.  The 
Polish  negotiators  complained  that  the  export  contingent  of  40  per  cent 
was  inadequate.  The  German  representatives,  therefore,  consented  to  a 
flexible  clause  whereby  Poland  would  receive  a contingent  of  50  per  cent 
between  July  and  January  on  days  when  sales  did  not  exceed  8,000  tons. 

On  days  of  higher  sales,  Poland's  quota  was  to  be  reduced  to  30  per 
cent.  After  January,  1931,  the  above  criterion  of  8,000  tons  was  to  be 
reduced  to  6,000  tons. 

In  addition,  an  amendment  was  added  to  the  new  agreement  depriv- 
ing either  of  the  contracting  parties  from  applying  unused  portions  of 
any  bi-monthly  quotas  to  the  ensuing  months.  Moreover,  it  was  agreed 
that  either  party  should  have  the  right  to  increase  the  minimum  price 
by  not  more  than  5 per  cent  should  sales  exceed  1,575,000  bushels  during 
any  ten-day  period  between  July  and  February  and  1,181,000  bushels  after 
February,  The  right  to  make  price  reductions  was  granted  to  either 
country  whenever  sales  declined  below  1,181,000  bushels  in  any  ten-day 
period  between  July  and  February,  or  below  984,000  bushels  after  Febru- 
ary. 

From  February  25,  to  December  1,  1930,  the  Commission  sold 
9,188,000  bushels  of  Polish  rye  and  2,403,000  bushels  of  German  rye. 

The  heaviest  sales  were  made  during  the  four  months,  June  - September, 
with  a monthly  average  of  1,772,000  buShels.  Sales  declined  rapidly 
after  September,  partly  as  a result  of  Russian  competition  and  partly 
because  of  good  rye  crops  in  importing  countries.  Declining  rye  prices 
restricted  purchases  by  importers. 

The  plan  governing  the  Commission's  work  allotted  the  larger  share 
of  - available  export  business  to  Germany.  The  sales  figures  given  above, 
however,  indicate  that  almost  four  times  more  Polish  rye  than  German  rye 
was  sold  through  the  Commission  during  the  period  indicated.  That  fact 
is  explained  largely  by  the  cessation,  a few  weeks  after  the  inauguration 
of  the  Commission,  of  the  issuance  of  German  export  credit  certificates 
on  rye.  The  certificates  had  borne  a value  of  36  cents  per  bushel  (60 
marks  per  metric  ton).  The  withdrawal  of  the  certificates  discouraged 
the  export  of  German  rye,  while  the  continuance  of  the  Polish  export 
bounty  on  rye  encouraged  the  exportation  of  Polish  rye.  Finally,  at  the 
end  of  June,  1931,  the  joint  arrangement  between  the  two  countries  was 
given  up. 
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Throughout  July  and  August,  ;19^1,  foreign  sales  of  wheat  and  rye 
were  carried  on  by  the  existing  State  .and  private  establishments.  In 
August,  1931,  the  Polish  interests  .formed  a special  organization  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Government , with,  a wording  capital  of  about  $1,000,000, 
known  as  the  Polish  Rye  and  Wheat  Export  Bureau.  Its  purpose  was  to  con- 
tinue the  work  of  concentrating  grain  export  sales  and  eliminating  un- 
necessary competition  among  the  Polish  exporters.  This  Bureau  still 
continues  to  function* 

6.  Government  tobacco  monopoly  ~ The  Polish  Government  has  main- 
tained a monopoly  of  the  tobacco  trade  since  June  1,  1922.  In  regard  to 
the  domestic  crop,  a permit  must  be  secured  from  the  Tobacco  Monopoly  in 
order  to  grow  tobacco.  The  entire  domestic .crop  must  be  sold  to  the 
Monopoly  at  fixed  prices.  The  domestic  crop  is  divided  into  categories 
according  to  the  type  of  tobacco,  produced.  Usually  around  June  1 of 
each  year  the  Monopoly  announces  the  prices  which  it  will  pay  for  the 
various  classes  and  grades  of  the  domestic  crop,-  Under  its  present  form 
the  Monopoly  has  the  exclusive  right  to  manufacture  and  sell  tobacco 
products  in  Poland,  but  it  may  transfer  its  selling  rights  to  concessioned 
distributors.  These  concessioned  distributors  must  sell  tobacco  products 
at  prices  fixed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Monopoly,  their  profit  consist- 
ing of  a commission  allowed  by  the  Monopoly  on  the  tobaccos  sold. 

7.  Restrictions  of  sugar  production  and'  exports  - Poland  is  a 
participant  in  the  International  Sugar  Convention  signed  at  Brussels  on 
May  9,  1931,  As  already  indicated  (see  Cuba)  this  Convention  imposes  on 
the  member  countries  the  obligation  of  restricting  exports  of  sugar  to 
figures  set  forth  in  the  plan.  ' 'Before  the  Convention  was  signed  it  was 
said  that  Polish  sugar  was  being  exported  at  prices  which  in  many  cases 
were  below  the  cost  of  the  sugar  beets  delivered  to  the  refineries.  In 
accordance  with  the  objective  of  this  Convention,  i.e,,  the  maintenance 
of  prices  on  the  world's  sugar  market,  the  Polish  Government  has  taken 
steps  to  regulate  production  in  Poland.  With  this  purpose  in  view  pro- 
duction and  export  quotas  have  been  establisned  each  year  and  definite 
contingents  based  upon  these  quotas  are  divided  .among  the  individual 
refineries. 

8.  Commercial  treaties  - Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  new 
Polish  State  in  November,  1918,  the  Government  began  to  negotiate  com- 
mercial agreements  with  foreign  countries.  The  basic  objective  in  such 
negotiations  was  the  establishment  of  reciprocal  advantages  and  privileges 
between  Poland  and  the  other  countries  whereby  Poland  would  agree  to  allow 
certain  products  to  come  in  at  reduced  rates  of  duty  in  exchange  for  sim- 
ilar advantages  in  respect  to  the  exports  of  specified  Polish  products. 

By  the  end  of  1931  Poland  had  concluded  such  commercial  treaties  with 
practically  all  European  States  and  a number  of  overseas  countries.  The 
most  important  exceptions  were  with  Germany,  the  United  States  and  the 
Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics.  In  the  case  of  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  however,  such  treaties  have  been  negotiated  but  have  not 
yet  been  placed  in  effect.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  a modus  vivendi 
has  been  agreed  to  in  respect  to  Germany  and  the  United  States  pending 
the  actual  conclusion  of  commercial  treaties. 
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Poland  has  consistently  emphasized  the  'fact  that  given  certain 
conditions  and  the  abolition  of  import  restrictions  in  respect  to  Polish 
goods  now  in  force  in  a number  of  countries she  would  be  prepared  to 
revise  her  customs  policy  and  en4eavor  to  bring' it  into. closer  relation 
with  the  principle  of  abolition  of  customs  barriers.  As  agriculture  in 
all  of  the  European  grain  exporting  countries  has  been  in  the  same 
difficult  position  the  question  of  taking  common  action  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  situation  was  the  incentive  for  the  holding,  at  Poland's 
initiative,  of  an  international  congress  at  Warsaw  in  1930,  which  was 
attended  by  representatives  of  Poland,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania, 
Estonia,  Latvia,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia,  as  members  of  the  congress, 
and  of  Einland  and  the  League  of  Nations  as  observers.  This  conference 
was  convened  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  collaboration 
between  the  grain  producing  and  exporting  countries  in  the  regulation 
of  their  grain  trade.  This  conference  was  followed  by  further  meetings 
at  Warsaw  and  Bucharest,  but  relatively  little  progress  was  made.  (Con- 
cerning Danubian  grain  conferences,  see  Bulgaria,  above.)  Poland  has 
been  particularly  active  in  the  promotion  of  an  economic  union  .of  the 
Danubian  countries  on  the  basis  of  mutual  awards  of  tariff  preferences. 


PORTUGAL 

In  Portugal  tariffs,  import  prohibitions  and  quotas,  direct 
price-fixing,  oroduction  bounties  and  premiums,  and  special  loans  by 
the  Government  are  all  included  in  the  category  of  government  aid  to 
agriculture.  Particularly  has  the  Government  Been  active  in  suooort 
of  the  domestic  wheat-growing  industry  in  its  efforts  to  minimize 
Portuguese  dependence  upon  imports  of  bread  grains. 

1.  Tariffs  - Portugal  maintains  tariffs'  on  a long  list  of 
agricultural  products.  The  most  important  agricultural  products 
imported  into  Portugal  are  wheat,  corn,  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton, 
and  wool.  The  most  important  agricultural  exports  are  olive  oil, 
almonds,  and  figs.  A few  of  the  agricultural  tariff  rates  in  effect  as 
late  as  April  1,  1932,  are  given  below.  The  rates  given  are  the  minimum 
rates  applicable  to  countries,  including  the  United  States,  to  which 
most-favored-nation  treatment  is  accorded  'by  the  Portuguese  Government. 
They  are  expressed  in  gold  escudos  per  kilo.  One  gold  escudo  equals 
$1.08  in  United  States  currency,  kll  Portuguese  duties  are  payable 
in  paper  escudos  .but  are  multiplied  by  a coefficient  adjusted  in 
accordance  with  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  so  that  the  net 
result  is  more  or  less  equivalent  to  duty  payments  in  accordance 
with  the  par  value,  of  the  gold  escudo.  On  the  whole,  the  rates,  when 
conversion  on  the  basis  of  tne  gold  escudo  is  employed  (as  below1), 
run  somewhat  above  the  rates  that  are  payable  under  the  coefiicient 
system  actually  employed. 

The  rates,  in  gold  escudos,  including  the  surtax  (see  next 
paragraph),  with  the  United  States  e -uivalents  in  parenthesis,  are 
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as  follows:  lard.,  0.078  (3.83  per.lt>,);  butter,  0.216  ( 1 0 .•  6 * per  lb.  0 ; 

olive  oil,  0.06  (2.9 1 per  lb.);  cheese,  0.396  (19.45  per  lb-  V;'  raisins, 
0.156  (7.65  per  lb.);  rice,  in  the  husk,  0.0432  (2. If  per' lb.);  wool, 
washed  0.036  (1.8*  per  lb.);  wool,  in  the  grease,  0.012  (0.6*  per  lb.); 
raw  cotton,  0.0192  (0.95  per  lb.);  hops,  0.18  (8.85  per  lb.1);  leaf 
tobacco,  1.40(693  per  lb.);  corn,  0.024  (715  per  bu.);  and  refined 
sugar,  0.0594  (2.913  per  lb.). 

a decree  published  in  Portugal  on  February  27,  1932,  provided 
for  a general  surtax  on  all  existing  duties  which  raised  the  actual 
duties  on  practically  all  products  by  one-fifth,  except  on  sugar,  on 
which  the  duties  were  increased  by  one— tenth,  and  on  leaf  tobacco  on 
which  there  was  no  increase.  This  surtax,  y/ne.re  applicable,  is 
included  in  the  duties  listed  above.  This  decree  also  authorizes  the 
Government  to  fix  maximum  quantities  or  import  quotas  for  all 
merchandise  for  specified  periods. 

On  wheat  the  duty  is  fixed  by  special  legislation.  The  amount 
of  wheat  that  can  be  imported  and  the  oeriods  when  such  imports  can  • 
be  made  are  regulated  and  controlled  by  the  Government  (see  below); 
and  whenever  the  amounts  that  may  be  imported  arc  published  the  Govern- 
ment announces  the  duty  that  must  be  paid  on  that  particular  quantity. 

To  illustrate:  On  January  14,  1932,  the  Government  announced  that  the 

importation  of  1,350  metric  tons  of  wheat  would  be  permitted  into  the 
district  of  Ponta  Delgada  (Azores)  during  the  present  cereal  year,  and 
on  this  wheat  the  duty  was  fixed  at  0.80  paper  escudo  per  gross  kilo 
(73 5 per  bu. , based  on  exchange  as  of  April  27,  1932,  when  the  paper 
escudo  was  v/orth  3.34  cents  in  U.  S.  currency).  The  decree  applied 
only  to  the  Azores,  but  it  serves  to  indicate  the  procedure  followed. 

The  last  decree  for  continental  Portugal  was  issued  on  January  22,  1931, 
and  authorized  the  importation  of  45,000  metric  tons  of  wheat  during 
the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  under  a duty  of  0.80  paper  escudo 
per  kilo  (963  per  bu. , at  par). 

2.  Government  control  of  wheat  prices  and  imports  - While 
official  reports  are  not  available  sufficient  information  is  at  hand 
to  indicate  that  the  millers  in  Portugal  have  been'  obliged  for  some 
time  to  buy  all  of  the  domestic  wheat  offered  by  growers  at  prices 
fixed  by  the  Government.  Thus  a report  of  September  2,  1931,  mentions 
tnat  a decree  of  August  23,  1931,  fixed  the  price  which  millers  must 
pay  for  wheat  of  the  1931  crop  at  from  o3  cents  to  60  cents  per  bushel, 
deoending  on  the  weight  and  quality  of  the  wheat.  This  decree  also 
specified  "that  the  flour  mills  which  refused  to  accept  delivery  of  and 
pay  the  fixed  price  for  the  wheat,  which  is  distributed  to  them  every 
thirty  days  by  the  Technical  Inspection  of  Agricultural  Industries  and 
Commerce,  shall  be  closed  for  one  year".  Another  report  of  October  24, 
1931,  indicates  that  the  Miinistries  of  Finance  and  agriculture  at  that 
time  were  considering  the  possibility  of  the  State  financing  the  millers 
due  to  their  inability  to  ourchase  the  domestic  wheat  crop  at  the 
prices  fixed  by  the  Government.  A third  report  of  December  31,  1931, 
mentions  a "continuance  of  the  fixed  prices  at  which  domestic  wheat 
must  be  purchased  from  the  producer." 
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The  central  feature  of  the  Government's  wheat  pi*  ice-fixing 
mahcinery  is  the  restriction  of  imports'.  The  quantities  of  wheat  that 
may  he  imported  into  Portugal  are.  announced  from/  time  to.  tine  hy  the  . 
Government.  The  policy  of  the  Government  in  this  respect  is  to 
regulate  the  importation  of  wheat  in  such  a manner  that  the  public 
supply  and  the  proper  disposal  of  the  domestic  crop  nay  not  be .endangered. 
The  importation  of  wneat  is  permitted  only  upon  official  authorization 
after  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  estimated  the  quantity  needed -for 
consumption,  as  a rule,  the  Government  authorizes  the  importation  of 
80  per  cent  of  the  estimated  needs  at  the  time  of  the  harvest,  in  order 
that  the  foreign  wheat  may  be  available  for  mixing  with  the  domestic 
product.  The  importation  of  the  remaining  20  per  cent  is  permitted,  by 
December  31  of  each  year.  The  amount  of  wheat  that  may  be  imported  by 
each  mill  is  fixed  in  accordance  with  its  producing  capacity.  The 
importation  of  wheat  flour  is  entirely  prohibited  in  continental 
Portugal.  In  the  islands  of  Madeira  and  tiie  Azores,  however,  flour  may 
be  imported  from  tine  to  time  by  special  authority  of  the  central 
government  for  each  individual  importation. 

3.  Mixing  regulations  to  improve  market  for  domestic  cereals  - 
There  are  no  reports  to  indicate  that  the  Portuguese  Government  enforces 
the  mixture  of  imported  wheat  with  the  domestic  product  as  is  done  in 
many  other  European  countries,  but  the  Government  has.  from  time  to  time 
ordered  millers  to  mix  certain  percentages  of  domestic  corn,  rye,  and 
barley  with  wheat  in  the  manufacture  of  flour.  This  has  been  done  in 
order  to  reduce  the  imports  of  wheat  and  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  the 
other  domestic  bread  grains.  On  August  23,  1931,  the  Government  decreed 
that  flour,  in  order  to  be  legal,  had  to  consist  of  88  per  cent  pure 
wheat  flour,  6 per  cent  rye  flour,  and  6 per  cent  corn  flour.  All  other 
flour  is  considered  illegal. 

4.  Direct  subsidies  for  cultivation  of  new  wheat  areas  - The 
Government  of  Portugal  has  taken  a very  special  interest  in  the  pro- 
motion of  wheat  oroduction,  not  only  through  propaganda,  technical 
assistance,  financial  assistance,  assistance  in  obtaining  agricultural 
materials,  and  the  establishments  of  experimental  farms,  but  also  through 
direct  subsidies.  A decree  of  July  30,  1930,  (Diario  do  Governo, 

August  9,  1930),  provided  for  the  continuance  of  subsidies  on  cultiva- 
tion and  production  of  wheat.  According  to  this  decree  the  Government 
was  authorized  to  grant  a subsidy  of  100  escudos  per  hectare  ($1.79 

per  acre,  at  oar,  and  $1.35  per  acre  at  present  exchange  as  of  April  27, 
1932)  to  farmers  who  clear  and  sow  wheat  to  virgin  land,  and  a subsidy 
of  50  escudos  per  hectare  ($0.89  per  acre  at  par,  and  $0.68  at  present 
exchange)  to  farmers  who  sow  wheat  to  land  that  has  not  been  under 
cultivation  during  the  past  ten  years. 

The  above  premiums  on  cultivation  of  wheat  were  payable  only 
when  there  was  a probability  that  the  laud  brought  under  cultivation 
will  continue  to  grow  wheat  regularly.  This ■ limitation  is  provided 
for  in  a supplementary  decree  of  October  27,  1930  (Diario  do  Governo 
of  Oct.  27).  The  latter  decree  also  provides  that  the  subsidy  will  be 
paid  not  only  to  all  farmers  who  take  up  uncultivated  land  for  wheat 
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cultivation  as  a result  of  the  decree  of  July  30,  1930,  and  who  actually 
sow  wheat  during  the  1930-31  agricultural  year,  hut  that  it  will  also 
he  paid  to  any  farmer  who  before  the  publication  Of  the  decree  of 
July  30,  1930,  had  taker,  up,  of  his  own  initiative,  uncultivated  land 
for  the  production  of  other  crops  in -1930-31,  prhvided  that  ne  replaces 
those  crops  with  wheat  in  1931-32.  Farmers  will  also  receive  the  full 
subsidy  of  100  escudos  per  hectare  (§1.79  per  acre,  at  par,  and  $1.35 
at  exchange  as  of  April  27,  1932)  on  land  taken  up  after  the  publication 
of  the  July  30,  1930  decree,  provided  the  land  was  planted  during 

1930- 31  to  such  crops  as  millet,  legumes,  and  fodder,  in  preparation 
for  a wheat  crop  In  1931-32.  however,  if  the  uncultivated  land  prepared 
for  wheat  cultivation  is  not  dedicated  to  any  crop  in  1930-31,  but  is 
sown  to  wheat  only  in  1931-32,  the  subsidy  is  reduced  to  50  escudos 

per  hectafce1' ($0.89  per  acre,  at  par,  and  $0.68  at  present  exchange). 

In  the  latter  case,,  rye  can -also  be  sown  in  1931-32  instead  of  wheat. 

-The- practice  of  paying  subsidies  or  a bonus'  to  farmers  who  take 
up  uncultivated  land  was  continued  during  the  agricultural  year  1931- 
32.  A- decree  of  July  27,  1931,  authorized  the  payment  of  the  bonus  to 
those  farmers  who  grew  crops  on  uncultivated  lands  in  preparation  for 
wheat  growing  during  1932-33.  The  amount  payable  was  not  announced 
until  September  8,  1931.  An  official  announcement  of  that  date  (Diario 
do  Governo,  Sent.  18,  1931)  provides  for  a subsidy  of  80  escudos  per 
hectare  ($1.43  per  acre,  at  par,  and  $1.08  at  exchange  as  of  April  27, 
1932)  to  all  farmers  who  have  taken  up  uncultivated  lands  (or  vine 
lands)  for  growing  other  crops-  during  1931-32,  provided  they  replace 
these  crops  with  wheat  during  1932-33.  In  addition,  this  decree 
grants  the  bonus  of  80  escudos  o>er  hectare  ($1.43  per  acre,  at  par, 
and  $1.08  at  present  exchange)  to  farmers  who  cultivate  alkali  lands, 
and  who  try  to  diminish  the  alkali  content  of  the  soil  by  sowing  barley 
in  1931-32,  provided  they  declare  their  intention  of  sowing  wheat  later 
on. 

The. July  30,  1930  decree  also  provided  for  the  payment  of  a 
bonus  to-  growers  for  wheat  for  seed.  According  to  this  decree  all 
farmer's  who  deliver  wheat  especially  approved  as  se^d  wheat  will  receive 
a bonus  of  20  centavos  per  kilo  (24 i a bushel,  at  par,  and  18^  at 
exchange  as  of  April  27,  1932).  This  bonus  was  continued  during  the 

1931- 32  agricultural  year  by  a decree  of  July  24,  1931  (Diario  do 
Governo  of  July  27,  1931). 

5.  Production  prizes  on  specified  products  - In  order  to  bring 
about  an  improvement  in  methods  of  production  and  to  increase  yields 
per  acre  for  wheat,  millet,  potatoes,  and  olives,  the  Portuguese 
Government  was  authorized  by  a decree  of  July  30,  1930,  to  pay 
national  and  regional  prizes  for  outstanding  developments  along  those 
lines.  The  prizes  are  given  by  a board  of  judges  who  have  been 
instructed  to  take  into  consideration  not  only  the  highest  yield  oer 
acre  but  also  such  factors  as  mechanical  treatment  of ' the  soil, 
rational  utilization  of  fertilizers,  semi  selection,  ulant  protection, 
seeding  with  grain  drills,  crop  rotation,  number  of  livestock  kept, 
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and  general  farm  efficiency.  The  first  two  factors  nay  "be  given  a 
maximum  scoring  of  15  points  aach  and  the  remaining  seven  a maximum 
scoring  of  10  ooints  each.  Three  national  prizes  are  given  and 
thirty-six  regional  prizes.  .The  original  decree  provided  for  the 
awarding  of  these  prizes . during  1930-31.  A decree  of  July  24,  1931, 
extended  the  payment  of. the  prizes  to  the  1931-32  crop  year, 

6.  Government  loans  to  wheal:  growers  - The  area  sown  to  wheat 
has  been  steadily  increasing  in  Portugal  in  recent  years.  In  order  fur- 
ther to  stimulate  production  the  Portuguese  Government  on  October  31,  1931, 
authorized  certain  Government  financial  agencies  to  make  loans  to  wheat 
farmers  for  fertilizer,  seeding,  weeding,  and  harvesting  the  1932  crop. 
Repayment  of  these  loans  is  to  be  made  after  the  harvest  between 
September  15.  and  30,  1932.  The  amount  of  the  loans  that  may  be  advanced 
and  the  periods  during  which  they  may  be  made  have  been  fixed  as  follows: 

Escudos  a/  In  U.S.  currency 
per  hectare  per  acre 


Eirst  period  - Oct. -Dec. 
Second  period-  Mar.«-Aor. 
Third  period  - June -July 


Eor  seed  & fertilizer  .. 

Eor  weeding  . . ■ . 

Eor  harvesting  . 


150 

$2.03 

50 

.68 

150 

2.03 

a / Conversions  made  at  exchange  as  of  April  27,  1932,  when  the  paper 
escudo  was  worth  3.34  cents.  One  hectare  equals  2.471  acres. 

7.  Government  aid  to  rice  growers  - The  aid  given  to  the  rice  in- 
dustry by  the  Portuguese  Government,  though  not  strictly  price  supporting 
in  character,  is  worth  noting  briefly  in  connection  with  the  efforts  to 
strengthen  domestic  agriculture  and  to  lessen  dependence  on  imports,  espe- 
cially of  cereals.  Rice  production  in  Portugal  is  not  sufficient  to  cover 
domestic  requirements,  VThile  the  rice  area  has  been  steadily  increasing, 
the  yields  have  considerably  decreased.  This  product,  however,  is  an  im- 
portant item  in  the  diet  throughout  Portugal.  The  Government  is  said  to  be 
interested  in  increasing  production  and  in  cutting  down  imports  because  it 
considers  the  sums  paid  out  for  rice  imported  into  Portugal  to  be  a loss  to 
Portuguese  national  economy  which  could  be  eliminated  by  an  increased  home 
production. 

The  main  efforts  of  the  Government  are  centered  on  financing  the 
construction  of  modern  irrigation  works  in  new  producing  areas.  By  faulty 
irrigation  practices  in  the  past  much  land  lias  become  swampy  and  a breeding 
place  for  malaria  mosquitoes.  The  Government  has  therefore  forbidden  the 
cultivation  of  rice  near  villages.  The  key  to  expansion  of  the  rice  area 
in  Portugal  lies  almost  entirely  in  providing  an  adequate  system  of 
irrigation,  by  which  the  water  will  be  kept  flowing  instead  of  being  allowed 
to  become  stagnant.  A decree  of  October  20,  1931  prohibits  new  rice 
plantings  on  any  land  where  the  irrigation  system,  permits  water  to  become 
stagnant.  Moreover,  no  one  may  grow'  rice  on  any  land  whatsoever  unless 
he  has  first  obtained  a license.  All  rice  fields  with  stagnant  water  must 
be  abandoned  if  located  within  a distance  of  1 kilometer  from  a village, 
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in  case  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  request  it.  There  is 
no  such  obligation' if  an  adequate  system  of  hydraulics  is  applied. 

The  growers  on  the  lands- that- are  already  ’producing  rice  do  not  re- 
ceive any  financial  support  from  the  Governm'ent  for  installing  tne  irrigation 
systems  in  their  individual  fields',  but  the  State  has  pledged  itself  in  the 
decree  to  take  care  of  all  irrigation  projects  that  will  open  up  new  rice 
producing  areas.  The  Government  hones  to  oe  able  to  make  Portugal  self- 
sufficient  in  the  matter  of  rice  supply.  Success  in  the  attempts  being  made 
to  increase'  the  yield  per  acre  by  improved  methods  of  cultivation  will  mate- 
rially hasten  'the  realization  of  "that  goal.  The  domestic  production  of  rice 
in  recent  years  has  averaged  in  the  neighborhood  of  20,000  short  tons  annual- 
ly, while  net  imports  averaged  around  4-5,000  short  tons. 

8.  Import  quotas-  - Reference  to  the  maintenance  of  a quota  system 
for  wheat  has  already  been  made  (see  Government  control  of  wheat  price  and 
imports).  A decree  published  on  February  27,  1932,  authorizes  the  Govern- 
ment to  fix  maximum  quantities  of  imports  for  any  product  during  specified 
periods.  This  decree  is  an  enabling  act  but  up  to  the  end  of  April,  1932, 
no  special  quotas  had  been  fixed  in  accordance  with  its  terms. 

9.  Cotton  export  -bounty  'and  production  premium  - A decree  of  April 
22,  1932,  provides  for  the  payment  of  an  export  bounty  on  cotten  produced  in 
the  Portuguese  colonies  and  transported  on  Portuguese  ships  to.  the  mother 
country  for  domestic  consumption.  The  actual  amount  of  the  export  bounty 
will  vary  on  the  basis  of  the  average  quotations  f on  raw  cotton  on  the  Lisbon 
exchange  in  the  month  during  which  the  cotton  is  exported.  If,  however,  the 
Lisbon  quotations  are  lower  than  the  monthly  average  quotations  of  "Good 
Middling"  on  the  New  York  exchange,  the  latter  quotations  will  be  taken  as 

a basis  for  the  determination  of  the  bounty. 

The  decree  also  orovides  for  the  accumulation  of  a fund  for  the  en- 
couragement of  cotton  growing  which  will  be  obtained  by  increasing  the  pres- 
ent tari-ff  rates  -on  foreign  cotton  goods  imported  into  Angola  and  Mozambi- 
que by  15  per  cent  and  the*  rates  of  cotton  goods  imported  into  Portugal 
(islands  included)  by  20  per  cent. 

The  funds  thus  collected  will  be  used  in  paying  a production  premium 
to  growers  who  produce  cotton  of  specified  varieties;  for  the  purchase  and 
distribution  to  growers  of  selected  seed;  for  paying  subsidies  to  cotton 
mills  and  manufacturing  establishments  which  maintain  experiment  stations 
for  the  production  of  selected  cotton  seed;  and  for  extension  work  regard- 
ing methods  of  cultivation  and  plant  protection.  The  actual  amount  of  the 
production  premium  has  not  been  fixed  as  yet. 

It  might  also  be  mentioned  that  all  material  needed  in  cotton  growing, 
such  as  selected  seed,  fertilizers,  chemicals  for  plant  protection,  packing 
material,  and  also  tractors-,  cleaning,  pressing  and  packing  machinery  in- 
cluding snare  parts,  as  well  as  the  equipment  for  cotton  laboratories  and 
weather  observatories,  can  be  imported  duty  free.  < * 
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RUMANIA 

Rumania  has  heen,  on  the  whole,  rather  more  conservative  than  the 
other  Danubian  countries  with  respect  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  her 
government  intervention  in  support  of  prices  of  agricultural  products. 
During  the  decade  immediately  following  the  war,  the  emphasis  in  her  eco- 
nomic policy  was  on  the  side  of  promoting  industrial  rather  than  agricul- 
tural enterprise.  Nevertheless,  agriculture  was,  and  is,  Rumania's  most 
important  industry,  45  per  cent  of  her  exports  consisting  of  cereals, 
livestock,  and  livestock  products;  and  since  the  catastrophic  decline  of 
prices  of  farm  products  in  192S  the  economic  policy  of  the  .country  has 
been  characterized  by  a greater  solicitude  for  the  agricultural  interests 
than  formerly.  This  has  been  manifested  in  an  increasing  degree  of  govern- 
ment intervention  in  aid  of  the  farmers. 

In  part,  perhaps,  because  of  the  greater  relative  importance  of  non- 
agricultural  pursuits  in  Rumania  than  in  the  other  Danubian  c ountries 
(Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia,  and  Hungary),  the  price-supporting  measures  adopt- 
ed in  Rumania  have  been,  on  the  whole,  rather  less  drastic  than  in  the 
other  three  countries;  but  measures  of  this  sort  there  have  nevertheless 
been.  The  most  important  of  these  have  been  in  the  direction  of  artifi- 
cial stimulation  of  exports.  In  respect  to  cereals  such  measures  have 
included  export  premiums  on  wheat  and  flour,  reduction  of  freight  charges 
on  corn  for  export,  and  particular  emphasis  on  cereals  in  the  negotiation 
of  preferential  trade  treaties  with  other  countries  designed  to  secure 
more  favorable  foreign  outlets  for  Rumanian  products.  But  they  have  also 
included  steps  to  encourage  other  exports,  notably  meat,  livestock,  and 
eggs.  Other  measures  of  intervention  include  import  restrictions,  monop- 
olistic control  of  tobacco  production  and  trade,  and  the  promotion  and  regu 
lation  of  cooperative  marketing. 

1*  Aid  to  the  cereal  industry  - Rumania's  most  important  price- 
supporting measures  have  been  in  aid  of  cereal  prices.  An  attempt  early 
in  1931  to  put  into  effect  an  elaborate  Marketing  Act,  primarily  to  assist 
the  grain  grower,  proved  unsuccessful.  But  from  August  1,  1931,  to  April 
22,  1932,  an  export  premium  on  wheat  and  wheat  flour  was  in  effect,  and 
early  in  1932  the  State  railroads  of  Rumania  granted  a reduction  in  the 
freight  rate  applying  to  corn  moving  to  export  points. 

(a)  The  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  April,  1931  - In  April, 

1931,  an  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  extending  a id  to  the  Rumanian  cereal 
producers  and  imposing  monopoly  control  over  the  whole  grain  marketing 
system  went  into  legal  effect;  but  in  the  same  month,  before  it  could  be- 
come really  operative,  the  whole  Act  was  abolished  by  a new  Government. 

A National  Agricultural  Trading  Company,  a Union  of  Cereal  Exporters,  a 
Miller's  Control  Office,  and  a Miller's  Syndicate  which  had  been  provided 
in  the  Act,  apparently  were  abandoned  along  with  the  Act.  Along- with 
these  provisions  were  abolished  those  for  export  premiums  on  agricultural 
products  and  other  more  or  less  direct  forms  of  farm  relief,  as  well  as 
a consumption  tax  on  wheat  milled  into  flour,  included  to  furnish  the  funds 
for  administering  the  Act. 
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("b)  Export  bounty  on  wheat  and  flour  - A new  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act  which  went  into  effect  on  August  1,  1931,  provided  for  an  export 
premium  of  100  lei  per  quintal  (IS. 3^  a hu. ) on  wheat  having  a test  weight 
higher  than  59  pounds, a 'bushel  and  containing  less  than  4 per  cent  of  for- 
eign matter.  An  export  premium  was  also  provided  for  flour  at  the  rate 
of  130  lei  per  quintal  (69  cents  a barrel,  this  being  equivalent  to  about 
20  cents  a bushel-  on  the  wheat  content). 

The  funds  necessary  for  paying  such  premiums  are  derived  from  a tax 
on  bread,  amounting  to  one  lei  per  kilo  (3/10  of  a cent  a pound)  on  white 
bread  and  half.  a.  lei  per  kilo  (0.14  of  a cent  a pound)  on  dark  bread. 

The  local  town  mayoralities  did  not  permit  a general  rise  in  bread  prices 
when  the  tax  became  effective,  and  bakers  attempted  to  avoid  paying  the 
tax.  They  struck  for  higher  prices  on  bread,  but  the  Government  replaced 
their  output  with  bread  produced  in  the  military  bakeries  and  their  efforts 
proved  unsuccessful. 

It  soon  developed  that  a great  deal  of-  the  wheat  on  which  the  export 
premium  was  paid  contained  a considerable  admixture  of  rye,  and  in  October 
the  Rumanian  Government  found  it  necessary  to  classify  rye  as  foreign 
matter.  The  payment  of  export  premiums  was  then  limited  to  wheat  having 
a total  foreign  matter  content  (including  rye)  of  less  than  40  per  cent. 

In  the  case  of  wheat  containing  20  to  40  per  cent  of  foreign  matter,  the 
export  premium  was  based  on  the  pure  wheat  content  alone.  It  was  announced 
also  that  during  the  next  crop  year  the  premium  would  be  paid  only  on 
exports  of  wheat  that  contain  less  than  5 per  cent  of  foreign  matter. 

Finally,  on  April  22,  1932,  the  export  premiums  on  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  were  abolished.  A considerable  portion  of  the  premiums  remained 
unpaid,  the  total  amount  of  arrears  being  estimated  at  400,000,000  lei, 
(about  $2,400,000).  The  non-payment  of  the  premium  caused  considerable 
concern  among  wheat  exporters,  and  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  tried,  un  - 
successfully,  to  secure  a loan  from  the  National  Bank  f or  the  purpose  of 
making  payment.  Notwithstanding  this  disappointment,  the  Government  re- 
sumed payment  of  the  premium  and" by  June  had  reduced  the  unpaid  balance  to 
about  $1,500,000.  In  the  meantime  the  bread  tax  amounting  to  1 lei  per 
kilo  on  white  bread  (0.27 $ a pound)  and  0.5  lei  per  kilo  on  dark  bread 
(0.14^  a pound)  continued  to  be  collected  as  a source  for  the  necessary 
funds . 

(c)  Aid  to  the  export  of  corn  - In  the  spring  of  1932  the  Ruma- 
nian State  Railroads  made  a 30  per  cent  reduction  in  freight  charges  on 
corn  destined  to  ports  or  frontier  stations.  Corn  in  Rumania's  most  impor- 
tant agricultural  export,  and  Rumania  is  one  of  the  world's  leading  ex- 
porters of  corn,  although  she  is  far  outranked  by  Argentina  in  this  respect. 
It  was  reported  in  April,  1932,  that  negotiations  between  representatives 
of  the  two  countries  were  in  progress  for  the  establishment  of  a corn  car- 
tel between  them.  Earlier  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Rumanian  Government 
to  aid  exports  through  international  action  included  negotiations  for  duty 
concessions  on  Rumanian  corn  entering  Germany  and  France.  A concession  of 
30  per  cent  of  the  duty  has  been  in  effect  for  some  time- on  Rumanian  corn 
entering  France;  and  it  was  expected  that  a similar  concession  from  Germany 
would  soon  become  effective  also.  These  negotiations  are  discussed  in 
greater  detail  below,  under  section  4. 
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2.  The  Rumanian  Livestock  Export  Act  of  1950  - On  August  26  , 

1930,  a law  for  organizing  the  export  trade  in  livestock  and  fresh  meat 
into  an  association  of  syndicates  became  effective.  The  organization 
was  to  be  carried  out  through  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Public  Domains  and  the  Department  of  Industry  and  Trade. 

In  laying  out  their  program,  the  two  Departments  were  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  productive  capacity  of  Rumania  and  the  potential  demand 
of  foreign  markets.  ■ The  country  was  divided  into  districts  and  in  each 
one  the  livestock  breeders,  were  to  be  organized  into  syndicates  having 
the  status  of  legal  persons.  For  the  purpose  of  coordinating  the  work 
of  the  individual  syndicates,  a Central  Union  of  Livestock  Syndicates 
was  set  up  in  Bucharest  by  the  district  syndicates.  Both  the  Central 
Union  and  the  district  syndicates  were  to  operate  according  to  by-laws 
approved  by  the  Rumanian  Council  of  Ministers.  Their  activities  were  to 
center  on  promoting  the  exportation  of  livestock  and  the  finding  of 
new  markets. 

Immediately  upon  the  enactment  of  the  new  law,  the  Central  Union  was 
established  and  rules  were  drawn  up  to  secure  more  orderly  marketing  in 
the  exportation  of  cattle.  These  regulations  provided  for  free  exportation 
of  cattle  only  to  those  foreign  countries  not  restricting  the  importation 
of  Rumanian  cattle.  For  the  exportation  of  cattle  to  countries  which 
restrict  the  importation  of  Rumanian  cattle,  the  Syndicate  established 
quotas  for  the  different  regions  of  Rumania  in  proportion  to  the  exports 
of  the  last  five  years.  For  this  purpose  Rumania  was  divided  up  into 
six  regions  where  regional  syndicates  for  the  exportation  of  cattle  were 
to  be  established.  Finally,  arrangements  were  made  also  for  the  members 
of  these  syndicates  to  be  permitted  to  export  cattle  free  of  export  duty. 

Immediately  following  the  establishment  of  the  Central  Union,  the 
district  syndicates  were  organized.  Special  commissions  were  sent  to 
the  Hear  East  in  search  of  new  markets  and  as  a result  of  their  reports 
the  attention  of  Rumanian  exporters  was  drawn  to  new  outlets  for  live- 
stock and  meat.  Endeavors  were  made  to  improve  shipping  conditions  and 
to  facilitate  the  exportation  of  meat  and  livestock.  In  this  connection, 
control  bureaus  were  set  up  to  eliminate  unethical  practices.  The  pro- 
gram also  included  the  arbitration  of  disputes  between  competing  groups 
of  exporters.  All  efforts  wer e focussed  upon  replacing  competition  with 
cooperation  among  Rumanian  exporters  of  livestock  and  meat. 

3 • Aid,  to  exports  hv  standardization  of  eggs  and  other  products  - 
A law  passed  in  May,  1930,  provided  that  the  export  tax  on  standardized 
eggs  should  be  one-fourth  as  great  as  that  on  unstandardized  eggs.  When 
no  export  tax  is  levied  on  the  standardized  product,  the  unstandardized 
must  pay  1 lei  each  on  exportation.  Regional  marking  offices  are  estab- 
lished to  mark  the  standardized  eggs  and  control  offices  are  established 
at  export  stations  as  a further  check.  The  object  of  this  legislation 
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is  to  encourage  the  exportation  of  a- product  of  unif ormly-high  quality. 

To  this  same  end,  exports  of  fruit  and  grapes  were  brought  under  Govern- 
ment control  in  November,  1930,  quality,  condition,  and  pading  being  made 
subject  to  Government  regulation. 

4 . Aid, to  exports  through  international  negotiations,  chiefly 
for  trade  preferences  - In  common  with  the  other  countries  of  the  Danube 
Basin,  Rumania  has  endeavored  to  secure  preferential  entryfor  her  agri- 
cultural products  into  the  markets  of  central  and  western  Europe.  She 
has  participated  in  the  conferences  of  1930-31  by  means  of  which  the 
efforts  of  the  four  Danubian  countries  in  this  direction  have  been  coor- 
dinated. (For  a more  complete  statement  on  these  Danubian  conferences, 
see  Bulgaria,  above. ) 

In  furtherance  of  the  preferential  idea  contemplated  in  common  by 
the  Danubian  countries,  Rumania  has  already  negotiated  bd-lateral  agree- 
ments with  several  of  the  agricultural  deficiency  countries  of  Europe 
as  a means  of  promoting  her  exports.  On  August  27,  1930,  France  and  Ru- 
mania signed  a commercial  treaty  for  reciprocal  most-favored-nation 
treatment.  In  addition  to  granting  Rumania  her  minimum  rates  of  duty, 
France  conceded  a 30  per  cent  reduction  in  the  French  import  duty  on  a 
specified  quantity  of  yellow  feed  corn  to  be  fixed  annually  by  the  French 
ministry  of  agriculture.  Concessions  on  the  part  of  Rumania  were  mostly 
in  the  duties  on  industrial  goods,  though  there  were  also  concessions  on 
some  agricultural  products  of  minor  importance,  such  as  peanuts,  dates, 
arrowroot,  and  cheese. 

On  January  5,  1932,  an  agreement  supplementary  to  that  of  1930  was 
signed  by  the  two  countries.  Each  country  continued  the  duty  concessions 
that  it  had  granted  to  the  other,  subject  to  some  modifications.  The 
reduction  in  the  French  duty  on  Rumanian  feed  corn,  a reduction  of  30  per 
cent  below  the  French  minimum  rate,  was  increased  to  40  per  cent  upon  the 
approval  of  the  Frendh  Parliament.  It  was  also  stipulated  that  an  annual 
import  quota  of  300  hectoliters  (7.925  gals.)  of  Rumanian  liquors  and 
spirits  was  to  be  permitted  entry  into  France.  These  articles  were  pro- 
visionally effective  at  once  and  soon  became  definitely  effective  after 
the  exchange  of  ratifications  between  the  two  countries. 

Another  article  containing  a duty  concession  on  wheat  and  included 
as  a separate  supplement  in  the  agreement  of  January  5 did  not  become 
legally  effective  until  May,  1932.  On  May  22,  France  published  a de- 
cree setting  forth  the  terms  of  this  article  as  finally  agreed  upon,  and 
extending  its  benefits  to  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia.  According  to  the  decree, 
in  September  or  October  (as  soon  as  the  French  Minister  of  Agriculture 
is  informed  of  the  size  of  the  French  wheat  crop)  contingents  shall  be 
fixed  for  the  wheat  to  be  imported  from  each  of  the  two  countries  during 
the  year.  Each  contingent  is  equal  to  10  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity 
of  wheat  to  be  imported  by  France.  The  wheat  enters  France  at  the  regular 
minimum  rates  of  duty;  but  for  each  quintal  (220  pounds)  of  wheat  import- 
ed from  these  countries,  the  French  Government  will  remit  to  their  respective 
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Governments  a sum  based  on  the  difference  between  the  world  price  level 
(at  which  the  French  importers  purchased  the  wheat)  and  the  price  which 
the  exporters  in  the  two  respective  countries  consider  as  remunerative. 
This  sum  is  to  be  fixed ' annually- by  agreement  between  the  interested 
Governments;  but  in  any  case  it  is  not  to  exceed  30  per  cent  of  the 
French  minimum  duty.  In  substance,  then,  the  agreement  grants  what 
amounts  to  a provisional  reduction  of  the  French  minimum  tariff  on  wheat 
not  to  exceed  30  per  cent  of  that  duty  and  not  to  be  applied  to  a quan- 
tity exceeding  10  per  cent  of  total  French  imports  in  the  case  of  either 
exporting  country.  The  arrangement  is  to  remain  in  effect  for  three  years 
and  may  be  renewed  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

On  June  27,  1931,  Germany  and  Rumania  signed  a commercial  treaty 
granting  reciprocal  tariff  concessions  to  each  other.  Included  were  a 
50  per  cent  reduction  of  the  German  autonomous  duty  on  fodder  barley  and 
a 60  per  cent  reduction  of  the  duty  on  corn.  These  preferences  were  not 
to  be  extended  by  Germany  to  countries  other  than  Rumania.  Accordingly 
it  was  provided  that  the  exclusive  preferential  feature  would  not  become 
effective  until  the  approval  of  countries  having  most-favored-nation 
treaties  with  Germany  had  been  obtained.  Progress  in  this  direction 
proved  slow  and  on  December  19,  1931,  another  agreement  between  Germany 
and  Rumania  was  signed  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  matters.  This 
agreement  was  in  the  form  of  a protocol  to  the  provisional  most-favored- 
nation  agreement  of  June  18,  1930.  By  this  protocol  both  countries 
obligated  themselves  to  take  all  proper  steps  to  remove  the  obstacles 
that  still  rendered  the  exclusive  preferences  of  the  June  27  agreement 
ineffective  and  to  put  the  treaty  into  effect  by  February,  1932,  How- 
ever, it  was  later  reported  that,  owing  to  opposition  from  countries  hav- 
ing most-favored-nation  treaties  with  Germany,  the  exclusive  preferences 
granted  to  Rumania  had  not  as  yet  become  effective.  At  the  same  time  it 
was  reported  that  negotiations  were  still  in  progress. 

In  the  new  protocol  of  December  1931,  Germany  granted  to  Rumania 
an  annual  import  contingent  during  1931-33  of  6,060  head  of  cattle  for 
slaughter  and  an  annual  contingent  of  80,000  hogs  to  be  used  in  meat- 
packing plants.  The  quota  for  cattle  was  to  be  increased  from  6,000  to 
7,000  head  if  in  any  one  year  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  annual  quota 
were  used.  The  conventional  rate  of  16  reichsmarks  per  100  kilos,  al- 
ready granted  to  Sweden  for  the  same  number  of  cattle,  was  to  apply. 

A most-favored-nation  treaty  between  Austria  and  Rumania  con- 
taining reciprocal  duty  concessions  was  signed  on  August  22,  1931,  but 
the  concessions  are  not  exclusive.  Provisions  relating  to  import  con- 
tingents for  hogs  and  cattle  had  already  come  into  effect  (retroactively, 
as  of  July  19,  1931)  by  an  exchange  of  notes  dated  July  23,  1931,  while 
the  remaining  articles  were  to  become  effective  on  September  7,  1931. 

The  continuation  of  the  treaty  was  made  subject  to  certain  conditions. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  was  the  special  agreement  of  July  23 
which  was  incorporated  as  an  integral  part  of  the  treaty.  This  provided 
for  reduced  Austrian  duties  on  given  quotas  of  Rumanian  cattle,  hogs, 
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pork,  and  beef,  as  follows:  Live  cattle  for  slaughter,  for  an  annual 

quantity  equal  to  one-half  of  the  number  imported  by  Austria  from 
Rumania  in  1930  (not  to  exceed  432  head  weekly).,  9 gold  crowns  per  100 
kilos  (83 ^ per  100  lbs.);  live  hogs:  (a)  weighing  over  40  and  up  to 
150  kilos  each  (over  88  and  up  to  331  lbs.,  each),  for  an  annual  quan- 
tity of  20,600  head,  18  gold  crowns  per  100  kilos  ($1.65  per  100  lbs.); 
(b)  weighing  over  150  kilos  each  (331  lbs.),  free  (quantity  not’  to  ex- 
ceed 900  head  per  week,  regardless  of  weight  per  head);  slaughtered  hogs 
and  pork,  for  an  annual  quantity  of  2,000  metric  tons  (8,809,200  lbs.), 

26  gold  crowns  per  100  kilos  ($2.39  per  100  lbs.);  beef,  for  an  annual 
quantity  equal  to  30  per  cent  of  the  contingent  of  100  metric  tons 
(220,460  lbs.)which  are  permitted  into  Austria  per  week,  23  gold  crowns 
per  100  kilos  ($2.11  per  100  lbs.).  These  duty  concessions  were  to  be 
effective  until  October  31,  1931,  but  were  to  be  superseded  by  a similar' 
arrangement  upon  their  expiration.  If  they  were  not  renewed,  the  whole 
commercial  treaty  was  to  expire  with  them. 

Another  concession  to  Rumanian  agricultural  products  was  granted 
by  Austria  on  dried  apricots,  the  new  rate  being  12  gold  crowns  per  100 
kilos  ($1.10  per  100  lbs,),  instead  of  20  gold  crowns  per  100  kilos 
($1.84  per  100  lbs.)  as  formerly. 

The  foregoing  concessions,  as  stated  above,  were  not  exclusive 
in  nature,  being  generalized  to  other  countries  having  most-favored- 
nation  agreements  with  Austria.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that 
Austria  and  Rumania  both  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  to  enter  in- 
to special  arrangements  with  third  parties  to  the  exclusion  of  each 
other  under  certain  conditions.  They  agreed  that  the  most-favored- 
nation  clause  should  not  be  applicable  "to  new  rights  or  privileges 
which  may  be  granted  in  the  future  by  one  of  the  High  Contracting  Par- 
ties in  multilateral  conventions  in  which  the  other  does  not  partic- 
ipate, provided  the  said  conventions  are  concluded  under  the  auspices 
of  the  League  of  Nations  or  registered  with  the  latter  and  may  be  freely 
adhered  to  by  any  State;  however,  the  oenefit  of  the  rights  or  privileges 
in  question  may  be  claimed  by  the  interested  High  Contracting  Party  if 
the  said  rights  or  privileges  are  also  stipulated  in  conventions  other 
than  the  multilateral  conventions  as  described  above,  or  if  the  Party 
claiming  this  benefit  is  disposed  to  grant  reciprocal  treatment." 

Upon  its  expiration  at  the  end  of  October,  1931,  the  above 
treaty  was  immediately  renewed,  to  be  effective  until  December  31,  1931. 
This  time  Rumania  was  authorized  to  export  to  Austria  a quota  of  365 
oxen,  900  hogs,  and  20,000  kilos  (44,092  lbs.)  dressed  meat  per  week. 

The  treaty  was  later  prolonged  again  but  it  has  since  been  reported 
that  it  will  expire  finally  on  June  30,  1932.  The  Austrian  Government 
has  announced  that  the  present  treaty  will  be  replaced  by  a new  one 
on  the  open  preference  system. 

Negotiations  were  concluded  for  a clearing  (of  foreign  exchange) 
arrangement  between  the  two  countries;  but  up  to  April,  1932,  no  such 
arrangement  between  them  had  become  valid. 
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Besides  aiming  to  secure  trade  preferences  in  other  countries, 
Rumanian  international  negotiation  has  had~  for  its  object  the  formation 
of  international  cartels  to  aid  the  export  market  in  respect  to  several 
countries  at  once.  For  example,  the  Government  cooperative  of  Rumania 
has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  corresponding  organizations  of 
Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  whereby  each  is  to'keep  the  others  informed  daily 
of  their  sales  prices  so  as  to  maintain  the  same  level  of  prices.  In 
April  it  was  reported  also  that  the-  Rumanian  Government  was  negotiating 
with  Argentina  for  the  establishment  of  a corn  cartel  for  the  control  of 
the  world's  expo.rt  trade  in  corn.  (Argentina  supplies  about  70  per  cent 
of  the  world's  exports  of  corn  and  Rumania  about  10  per  cent,  these  ratios 
being  subject  to  wide  fluctuations  in  some  years.) 

5.  Import  restrictions  - Rumania  has  been  following  a definitely 
protectionist  policy  since  the  war,  especially  as  regards  domestic  man- 
ufacturing. She  levies  high  duties  on  many  agricultural  products  as 
well;  but  inasmuch  as  the  more  important  farm  products  are  exported  in 
quantity,  the  protection  granted  them  is  largely  nominal  except  in  so 
far  as  trade  is  subject  to  artificial  control.  Some  of  the  rates  of 
duty  levied  on  Rumanian  agricultural  products  were  as  follows  as  of 
January,  1932  (converted  to  U.  S.  currency  at  par):  corn  5.6  cents  a 

bushel;  wheat  25.8  cents  a bushel;  wheat  flour,  $1.00  a barrel,  includ- 
ing a turnover  tax  of  2.2  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  official  valuation 
basis;  and  wool  27  cents  per  100  pounds  when  imported  in  the  natural 
raw  state,  76  cents  per  100  pounds  when  washed  and  scoured.  Of  the  fore- 
going list,  wool  alone  is  on  a net  import  basis  and  thus  in  a position 
to  benefit  through  a possible  price  raising  effect  of  the  tariff. 

A peculiar  case  is  presented  by  the  tariff  on  sugar,  which  appears 
to  be  effective  in  raising  the  domestic  price  although  the  country  is  on 
an  export  basis  for  sugar.  This  situation  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  in  Rumania  is  carried  on  by  a closely-knit  cartel 
which  regulates  the  beet  plantings  and  prices  and  fixes  the  price  of 
sugar.  A policy  of  high  retail  prices  maintained  by  the  manufacturers 
led  to  modification  of  the  import  restrictions  on  sugar  by  the  Government. 

Until  February  27,  1932,  the  import  duty  on  refined,  granulated 
sugar  was  22.50  lei  per  kilogram  ($6.12  per  ICO  lbs.),  general  tariff, 
or  15.00  lei  per  kilogram  ($4,08  per  100  lbs.),  preferential  tariff;  for 
lump  sugar  the  import  duty  was  24.75  lei  or  17.50  lei  ($6.74  or  $4.76 
per  100  lbs,),  respectively,  per  kilogram.  These  duties  were  lowered 
by  a lav/  passed  on  February  20,  1932,  and  promulgated  on  February  27, 

1932,  to  4.0  lei  per  kilogram  ($1.09  per  100  lbs.)  for  granulated  sugar, 
both  maximum  and  preferential  tariff,  and  5.0  lei  per  kilogram  ($1.36 
per  100  lbs.)  for  lump  sugar,  both  tariffs.  The  law,  moreover,  contains 
a paragraph  reading:  "In  view  of  the  currency  exenange  market,  the 

importation  of  sugar  is  to  be  contingented.  The  quotas  will  be  fixed 
by  the  Cabinet".  The  practical  effect  of  this  paragraph  is  to  put  the 
control  of  the  price  of  sugar  into  the  hands  of  the  Government,  includ- 
ing the  control  of  the  retail  price. 
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Of  special  interest  to  the  United  States  is  an  import  prohibition 
on  American  apples  on  the  ground  that  they  contain  arsenic. in  harmful 
quantities.  The  prohibition  was  established  on  :August  19,.  1931,  can- 
celled on  February  26,  1932,  and  renewed  on  April  2,  1932.  In  addition, 
the  duty  on  foreign  apples  was  increased  on  April  20,  from  .1,0.00  lei  to 
2,500  lei  per  100  kilos  (from  $2,72  to  $6.80  pel  100  lbs.) 

6.  Tobacco  monopoly  - Until  February,  1929,  the  .Rumanian  . tobacco 
monopoly  was  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Ministry  of. Finance.  On. 
that  date  the  tobacco  and  cigarette  paper  monopoly,  along  with  several 
other  monopolies,  such  as  those  in  match  and  salt,'  were  concessioned  for 
a period  of  30  years  to  the  Autonomous  Monopolies  Institute,  commonly 
known  in  Rumania  as  the  C.A.M,  The  C.A.M.  is  operated  on  a commercial 
basis  independent  of  the  General  State  Budget,  having  been  established 
primarily  to  furnish  a reliable  source  of  income  offerable  as  a guaran- 
tee for  State  loans.  Under  the  monopoly  accorded  to  it  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  production,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  tobacco  and  tobacco 
products,  the  C.A.M.  controls  the  growing  operations  of  farmers  and 
fixes  the  prices  received  by  them. 

Tobacco  is  cultivated  in  Rumania  by  small  farmers  who  have .obtain- 
ed a special  authorization  from  the  C.  A.  M.  and  who  bind  themselves  to 
sell  their  entire  production  to  the  Monopoly  at  prices  previously  estab- 
lished, Sowing  and  harvesting  operations  are  under  the  control  of  in- 
spectors who  check,  grade,  and  weigh  the  crop.  After  being  harvested, 
the  tobacco  is  delivered  to  the  C.A.M.  in  bales  of  30  to  80  kilograms 
(66  to  176  lbs.)  consisting  of  bundles  of  30  to  40  leaves.  The  farmers 
transport  the  tobacco  with  their  own  oxen  or  horse-drawn  carts  to  the 
nearest  C.A.M.  depot  where  the  bales  are  weighed  again  and  the  production 
of  each  farmer  checked  with  the  records  of  the  inspectors.  The  farmers 
are  responsiole  for  shortages  in  delivery  in  excess  of  a certain  per- 
centage, which  varies  according  to  the  degree  of  humidity  and  the  quality 
of  the  tobacco.  The  tobacco  delivered  by  the  farmers  to  tne  various 
storage  centers  of  the  C.A.M.  is  sent  to  curing  depots.  There  are  26 
such  depots  in  the  country  and  the  construction  of  others  is  pending. 

The  Rumanian  tobacco  products  are  manuf actured  by  6 factories 
situated  in  the  following  cities:  Bucharest,  Timisoara,  Cluj,  Jassy, 

Kishinau,  and  St.  Gheorghe.  Tooacco  destined  for  export  is.  either  ex- 
ported directly  by  the  Monopoly  Institute  or  by  private  parties  who  have 
bought  it  from  the  Institute.  In  the  latter  case,  the  tobacco  remains 
in  the  warehouses  of  the  Monopoly  until  it  is  shipped. abroad.  Tobacco 
products  may  be  sold  only  by  dealers  authorized  by  and  under,  the  control., 
of  the  C.A.M. 

There  are  three  categories  of  tobacco  stores  in  Rumania:  (a) 

special  stores  where  the  dealers  are  authorized  to  sell  only  monopoly 
products,  for  which  they  receive  a commission  of  7$  on  the  retail  price; 
(b)  ordinary  stores  where  the  dealers  are  authorized  to  sell  other  goods 
not  competing  with  the  monopoly  products  (as  regards  this  type  of  store 
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the  C.A.M.  pays  a commission  of  3%  on  the  retail  price  of  its  products); 
and  (c)  village  stores  where  the  dealers  receive  a commission  of  5$  on 
the  retail  price. 

7.  Government  intervention  in  cooperative  marketing  - In  March, 
1929,  the  cooperative  movement  of  Rumania  -underwent  a radical  reorganiza- 
tion. On  that  date  a "Law  for  the  Organization  of  the  Cooperatives"  be- 
came effective  having  for  its  chief  purpose  the  coordination  of  the  activ- 
ities of  cooperative  societies.  The  movement  was  to  be  stimulated  by  the 
granting  of  special  legal  and  fiscal  advantages. 

The  present  law  requires  the  various  cooperative  societies  to 
form  unions  for.  the  purpose  of  coordinating  and  controlling  their  activ- 
ities. All  the  cooperatives  which  failed  to  join  such  a union  before 
March  28,  1930,  lost  the  advantages  granted  them  by  the  new  law.  The 
unions  have  no  capital  and  the  members  of  their  boards  are  elected  by 
the  various  cooperative  societies,  the  activities  of  which  are  control- 
led by  the  unions.  The  unions  in  turn  are  guided  and  controlled  by  the 
"National  Office  of  Rumanian  Cooperation",  attached  to  the  Ministry  of 
Labor.  The  National  Office  is  managed  by  the  "General  Council  of  Co- 
operation", This  council  consists  of  five  members  appointed  by  the 
Government,  nine  members  appointed  by  the  cooperative  societies,  one 
delegate  from  the  Central  Cooperative  Banks,  and  three  specialists 
nominated  by  the  above  members. 

The  new  law  provides  also  for  the  organization  of  a "Central 
Cooperative  Institute  for  Export  and  Import"  formed  as  a joint  stock 
company  the  shares  of  which  are  owned  by  the  cooperatives  and  whose 
purpose  is  to  supply  the  societies  with  necessary  articles  as  well  as 
to  sell  their  products.  This  institution  is  located  in  Bucharest  and 
is  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  business  organ  of  the  cooperatives,  being 
managed  by  a board  of  eleven  members  elected  from  the  delegates  of  the 
associated  cooperative  societies. 

The  Institute  for  Import  and  Export  is  authorized  to  perform  the 
following  operations:  (1)  To  buy  on  the  demand  and  for  the  account  of 

the  associated  cooperative  societies  agricultural  implements  and  machinery, 
grains,  fertilizers,  and  all  kinds  of  goods  needed  by  them;  (2)  to  receive 
on  consignment  goods  to  be  sold  on  a commission  basis  to  the  associated 
cooperative  societies;  (3)  to  take  over  the  representation  of  products 
needed  by  the  associated  cooperative  societies;  (4)  to  sell  on  a com- 
mission basis  the  products  of  the  associated  cooperative  societies;  (5) 
to  organize  the  sale  in  common  of  the  products  of  the  cooperatives  and 
their  members,  concluding  contracts  for  them  or  facilitating  their  con- 
clusion between  the  buyers  and  sellers;  (o)  to  advance  money  on  account  of 
the  products  deposited  for  sale  or  contracted  to  be  sold  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  established  each  year  by  the  meeting  of  the  general  assembly  and 
to  conclude  loans  for' this  purpose;  (7)  to  fill  through  the  associated  co- 
operatives orders  received  from  the  Government  or  other  institutions;  (8) 
to  collaborate  toith  the  cooperatives  in  improving  the  qualities  of  the 
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products  and  in  establishing  grades  with  a view  to  better  prices;  (S)  to 
employ  specialists  for  guiding  the  producers  and  for  organizing  produc- 
tion and  sales;  (10)  to  organize  information  agencies  and  establish  re- 
presentatives in  the  country  and  abroad;  (ll)  . to  buy  and  cons truct-build- 
ings  nodes sary  for  its  operation;  and  (12)  to  participate  as  an  associate 
in  any  kind  of  enterprise  in  order  to  achieve  its  objects. 

The  chief  financer  of  the  Import  and  Export  Cooperative  is  the  "Cen- 
tral Cooperative  Bank"  , which  is  a quasi-governmental  institution  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  cooperative  movement. 

According  to  the  new  law,  the  capital  of  each  cooperative  must 
consist  of  -individual  parts  having  an  equal  value.  Each  share  must  have 
a minimum  value  of  500  lei  ($3.00)  and  the  maximum  number  of  shares  which 
a member  can  hold  is  limited  to  100.  With  the  special  approval  of  the 
"national  Office  of  Rumanian  Cooperation",  which  is  the  supreme  controller 
of  cooperation  matters,  the  societies  can  issue  shares,  but  only  in  the 
name  of  the  bearer,  i.e.,  nominal  shares. 

It  was  reported  in  April,  1932  that  the  Rumanian  Central  Import  and 
Export  Cooperative  had  closed  agreements  with  leading  cooperatives  in 
Czechoslovakia,  Holland,  and  Erance.  Tne  foreign  cooperatives  agreed  to 
represent  the  Rumanian  cooperative  in  their  respective  countries.  It  was 
believed  that  they  would  be  able  to  accept  about  25  million  bushels  of 
Rumanian  corn.  At  about  the  same  time  the  Rumanian  Cooperative  entered 
into  an  agreement  (noted  above  under  aid  to  cereals)  with  the  correspond- 
ing central  organizations  of  Bulgaria  and  Yugoslavia  for  each  to  keep  the 
others  informed  daily  as  to  its  sales  prices,  so  as  to  maintain  the  sales 
prices  for  all  three  countries  at  about  the  same  level. 


SOUTHERN  RHODESIA 

Tie  agricultural  price  supporting  measures  enacted  in  Southern  Rho- 
desia relate  mainly  to  industries  on  an  export  basis,  such  as  tobacco, 
corn,  dairy  products,  and  livestock.  Tie  most  interesting  of  these  is  the 
Maize  Control  Act  of  1931.  Import  duties,  however,  have  also  been  resorted 
to  and  at  the  present  time  Southern  Rhodesia  maintains  duties  on  a long 
list  of  agricultural  products. 

1 • Control  of  the  corn  trade:  Tie  Maize  Control  Act  of  1931  - 

Since  June  1,  1931,  a plan  has  been  in  operation  for.  lifting  the  exportable 
surplus  of  corn  (maize)  from  the  domestic  market  and  selling  it  abroad  for 
whatever  it  will  bring,  while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  the  domestic 
price  at  a level  materially  higher  than  that  of  the  export  price.  The  bur- 
den of  selling  corn  at  the  lower  export  price  level  is  distributed  e qually 
among  the  producers  on  the  same  general  principle  as  the  equalization  fee 
plan  proposed  in  the  United  States. 


The  plan  is  set  up  in  the  Maize  Control  Act  of  1931  and  is  to  remain 
in  effect  until  May  31,  1934.  Under  this  act  practically  all  corn  enter- 
ing commercial  channels  becomes  the  property  of  a Maize  Control  Bo ad  con- 
sisting of  ten  members,  six  of  whom  are  chosen  to  represent  the  farmers 
interests.  On  receiving  corn,  the  Bbard  issues  "participation  certificates 
to  the  growers.  It  4isPoses  of  ns  much  of  the  corn  as  it  can  to  domestic 
dealers  at  prices  which  it  fixes  above  world  levels  and  then  markets  the 
surplus  corn  abroad  at  the  lower  world  prices.  Growers  are  paid  in  part 
hefore  the  end  of  the  marketing  season.  On  May  31,  a final  settlement  is 
made,  each  grower  receiving  returns  according  to  the  number  of  bushels 
which  he  has  assigned  to  the  Board.  The  price  which  he  receives  is  between 
the  price  charged  by  the  Board  in  selling  to  domestic  dealers  and  the 
world-parity  price. 

The  net  price  eventually  received  by  the  producer  is,  of  course, 
lower  than  the  price  fixed  by  the  government  on  sales  for  domestic  con- 
sumption, but  is  higher  than  world  parity,  at  which  all  of  the  crop  would 
otherwise  have  been  sold.  The  difference  between  the  artificially-sustain- 
ed domestic  price  and  the  world  price  is  spoken  of  as  a loss  on  the  exports 
of  surplus  corn.  Compensation  for  this  "loss"  does  not  take  the  form  of  an 
outright  levy  but  is  represented  in  the  difference  between  what  the  grower 
gets  for  his  corn  and  Y/hat  the  Maize  Control  Board  charges  the  dealers  who 
supply  the  domestic  market.  There  is  thus  no  actual  fee  assessed  back 
against  the  producer;  but  apart  from  this,  the  method  is  similar  to  that 
involved  in  the  so-called  equalization  fee.  Essentially,  v/hat  the  plan 
does  is  to  lift  the  surplus  from  the  domestic  market,  permitting  the  re- 
mainder to  be  sold  in  the  home  market  at  prices  high  enough  to  compensate 
for  "losses"  on  the  portion  exported  and  still  to  enable  the  government 
to  pay  the  grov/ers  higher  prices  than  those  prevailing  in  the  v/orld  market. 

The  creation  of  a Maize  Control  Board  was  i.i  itself  a step  of  major 
importance.  As  previously  mentioned,  the  Board  consists  of  ten  members 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  five  of  them  are  representatives  of  the  maize 
cooperative  societies;  one  is  representative  of  the  Maine  Grower^ * Associ- 
ation; one,  the  Government;  one,  the  consumers  of  corn;  one,  the  Salisbury 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  and  one,  the  Bulawayo  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  first 
six  represent  the  corn  growers  and  the  last  two  represent  the  dealers, 
thus  affording  to  the  growers  complete  control  over  the  policies  of  the 
Board. 

The  main  powers  granted  to  the  Maize  Control  Board  are:  (1)  to  bor- 
row money  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  its  functions  and  to  make  advances  to 
producers;  (2)  to  enter  into  contracts  for  carrying,  out  any  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  handling,  milling,  treating,  storage,  grading,  sale,  or  ex- 
port of  maize  and  maize  meal;  (3)  to  dispose  of  any  corn  in  its  possession 
on  any  terms  it  deems  best;  (4)  to  grant  advances  and  make  disbursements 
on  the  account  of  any  producer  or  dealer;  (5)  to  make  rules  relating  to 
the  receipt,  handling,  storage  and  dispatch  of  corn  by  its  local  agents; 

(6)  to  make  interim  distributions  to  producers  and  dealers  of  the  proceeds 
of  any  sale  after  deducting  the  amount  of  any  advances  or  disbursements 
previously  made  and  any  costs  that  may  have  been  incurred. 
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A considerable  portion  of  the  maize  production  of  Southern  Rhodesia 
is  exempt  from  the  control  of  the  Board.  In  particular,  corn  to  be  consumed 
on  the  farm  where  grown  does  not  become  the  property  of  the  Board.  Im- 
ported corn  is  exempted  from  control  when  imported  for  consumption  by  the 
importer  or  his  dependents,  servants,  employees,  or  stock.  The  law  further 
provides  that  "any  maize  or  maize  meal,  the  acceptance  of  which  has  been 
declined  by  the  Board,  shall  not  vest  in  the  Board,  and  may  be  sold  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  as  the  owner  thinks  fit";  and  "any  maize  intended  for 
seed  shall  not  vest  in  the  Board  and  may  be  sold  by  the  producer,  but  at 
a price  not  less  than  5s.  per  bag  (34.1^  per  bushel)  in  excess  of  the  cur- 
rent price  of  maize  fixed  by  the  Board  from  time  to  time."  Moreover,  the 
Board  can  by  regulation  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  act,  the  corn 
grown  in  any  defined  area  in  which  case  it  may  be  sold  or  otherwise  vlis- 
posed  of  as  the  owner  thinks  fit.  Other  exemptions  apply  mainly  to  s tocks 
on  hand  when  the-  act  was  adopted.  Corn  and  corn  meal  up  to  the  amount  of 
15,000  bags  (53,600  bus.)  held  by  any  trader-producer  or  dealer  as  on 
June  1,  1931,  and  corn  and  corn  meal  required  for  the  completion  of  any 
lawful  contract  duly  entered  into  on  or  before  April  3,  1931  and  regis- 
tered \tith  the  Board,  are  exempted  from  the  control  of  the  Board.  This 
last  provision  exempting  stocks  on  hand,  etc.,  ultimately  proved  a s erious 
impediment  to  the  success  of  the  Board* s operations  for  the  first  year, 
as  will  be  explained  in  a moment. 

Under  the  authority  granted  by  the  Maize  Control  Act,  the  Board  on 
June  10,  1931,  fixed  the  opening  prices  at  which  it  would  sell  corn  in 
Southern  Rhodesia.  These  opening  prices  varied  from  68  cents  a bushel  at 
Salisbury,  which  is  nearer  the  seaboard,  to  75  cents  a bushel  at  Rort 
Victoria,  which  is  further  inland.  The  average  price  received  by  the 
Board  for  local  sales  during  the  first  year  of  the  Act  amounted  to  about 
65  cents  a bushel,  while  the  average  price  received  for  export  sales 
amounted  to  about  34  cents  a bushel.  It  is  contended  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  Maize  Control  Act,  the  pressure  of  the  exportable  surplus 
would  have  reduced  the  local  price  to  the  lower  export  parity.  It  was 
reported  in  May,  1932,  that  the  Board  had  already  made  a payment  amount- 
ing to  aboxit  34  cents  a bushel  and  that  final  settlement  with  the  indivi- 
dual growers  was  expected  soon. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  Maize  Control  Act 
the  Board  took  the  bulk  of  the  corn  crop  of  1931.  Out  of  the  total  crop 
of  5,712,000  bushels  the  Board  took  over  4,000,000  bushels.  Of  this 
amount  693,354  bags  (2,475,000  bus.)  was  sold,  leaving  for  subsequent 
disposal  some  455,000  bags  (1,624,000  bus.)  plus  small  quantities  still 
reaching  the  pool.  It  appeared  at  the  end  of  January  (1932)  that  such 
disposal  might  be  difficult  to  achieve  inasmuch  as  the  time  for  the  new 
harvest  was  close  at  hand  and  only  about  100,000  bags  (357,000  bus.)  were 
required  for  carryover  to  the  next  year. 

The  marketing  of  the  1931  crop  had  already  proved  more  difficult 
than  had  been  anticipated.  Three  important  factors  contributing  to  the 
marketing  difficulties  of  the  Board  were:  unusually  large  sales  off  the 
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farms,  competition  in  .the  domestic  market  from  corn  exempted  from  the 
act,  and  diminished  demand  in  the  export  market.  Whereas  producers  had 
previously  "been  absorbing  ..some  2,606,000  bushels  of  corn  annually,  they 
took  only  1,250,000  bushels  of  the  1931  crop,  disposing  of  an  additional 

1.356.000  bushels  to  the  Board.  With  the  total  surplus  estimated  at 

2.142.000  bushels,  an  unusually  large  figure,  the  increased  marketings 
by  farmers  account  for  about  63  per  cent  of  the  surplus.  In  disposing 
of  its  supplies  the  Board  encountered  further  difficulty  in  the  shape  of 
competition  from  the  supplies  exempted  from  its  control.  These  latter 
totalled  329,207  bags  (1,175,000  bushels),  consisting  of  53,270  bags 
(190,000  bushels)  held  for  contracts  previously  existing,  97,500  bags 
(348,000  bushels),  produced  in  exempted  areas,  and  178,437  bags  (637,000 
bushels)  exempted  from  control.  Most  of  this  million  bushels  of  corn  was 
sold  in  the  domestic  market  in  direct  competition  with  the  Board.  Dis- 
posal of  the  1931  crop  was  also  rendered  more  difficult  by  reduced  demand 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  domestic  market  limited  activity  of  the 
copper  mines  restricted  their  takings,  which  normally  are  an  important 
factor  in  the  demand,  while  in  the  export  market  a smaller  demand  from 
the  Congo  and  Northern  Rhodesia  was  apparent. 

2.  Import  duties  - The  Southern  Rhodesian  tariff  law  at  the  present 
time  provides  for  three  schedules  of  duty,  one  in  respect  of  goods  which 
are  not  entitled  to  preferential  treatment,  one  in  respect  of  goods  from 
the  United  Kihgdom  and  British  Possessions  which  grant  reciprocal  privi- 
leges (viz.,  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand),  and  one  in  respect  of 
goods  from  British  Colonies,  Protectorates,  or  -Possessions  which  do  not 
reciprocate.  Illustrations  of  the  rates  which  she  imposes  on  imports  of 
agricultural  products  from  countries  outside  the  British  Empire,  follow. 

On  live  cattle  for  slaughter  the  duty  is  1 L 10s  ($7.30  at  par) 
per  head;  on  butter,  2-|d.  (4.56  cents)  per  pound;  on  cheese,  30 $ ad  valorem 
or  4fd,  (9.12  cents)  per  pound,  whichever  is  the  greater;  on  butter  sub- 
stitutes and  other  edible  vegetable  fats,  4d.  (8.10  cents)  per  pound;  on 
wheat , Is.  2d,  per  100  pounds  ($0.17  per  bu.)  ; on  wheat  flour,  2s.  6d.  per 
100  lbs.  ($1.67  per  bbl.);  on  barley,  buckwheat,  kaffir  corn,  millet,  oats, 
rye,  and  corn,  2s.  (49  cents)  per  100  lbs.;  on  corn  meal,  3s.  (73  cents) 
per  100  lbs.;  on  eggs  in  the  shell,  Id.  (2.03  cents)  per  lb.;  on  fresh 
fruits,  5^  ad  valorem;  on  dried  fruits  of  all  kinds,  2^d.  (4.56^)per  lb.; 
on  lard  or  edible  meat  fats,  l^d.  (2.53  cents)  per  lb.;  on  all  meats,  1-^d. 
(2.53  cents)  per  lb.;  on  potatoes  not  intended  for  seed,  2s . (49  cents) 
per  100  lbs.;  on  other  fresh  vegetables,  5%  ad  valorem;  on  unmanufactured 
tobacco,  3s.  6d.  (85  cents)  per  lb.;  on  sugar  (candy,  loaf,  castor,  icing, 
and  cube)  6s.  ($1.46  per  100  lbs.;  and  on  other  sugar,  4s.  6d.  ($1.09) 
per  100  pounds. 

3.  Other  price  maintenance  measures  - Other  assistance  has  taken  the 
varying  forms  of  a dairy  products  control  scheme  resembling  the  Paterson 
Plan  in  Australia,  (See  Australia) , a straight  export  bounty  on  beef  and 
cattle  shipped  overseas,  an  indirect  premium  on  the  milling  of  domestic 
wheat,  and  control  of  the  tobacco  trade. 


(a)  Butter  and  cheese  - In .harmony, with  her  neighbor,  the  Union  of 

South  Africa,  Southern  Bhodesia  has  created  a .Dairy  Industry  Control  Board 
(effective  Oct.  1,  1931)  to  supervise  a plan  in  connection  with  butter  and 
cheese  similar  to  the  Paterson  Plan  in  Australia.  (See  Union  of  South  ' • _ 

Africa) . The 'Control  Board  collects  a levy  of  Id.  per  pound  (2  cents  at 

par) on  all  butter  and  cheese  manufactured  for  sale  either  in  creameries  or 

on  farms.  Out  of  the  fund  derived  from  this  levy,  bounties  are  paid  on  the 

exportation  of  these  products.  Imports  from  foreign  countries  are  prohi- 
bited except  under  a special  license  granted  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
neighboring  members  of  the  British  Empire  alone  being  exempt  from  this 
requirement. 

(b)  Cattle  and  beef  - From  1929  to  the  end  of  1931,  a bounty  was 
paid  on  meat  and  cattle  exported  overseas.  The  amount  of  the  premium  was 
one  cent  a pound  on  dressed  beef.  The  total  amount  of  the  bounty  payable 
could  not  exceed  $122,000  in  any  one  year.  The  payment  of  the  bounty  was 
limited  to  cattle  for  which  the  purchase  price  was  not  less  than  $2.14 

a hundred  pounds  on  the  hoof. 

(c)  Milling  premium  for  domestic  wheat  - A refund  of  the  duty  col- 
lected from  mills  on  the  importation  of  wheat  is  allowed  when  the  foreign 
wheat  is  blended  with  domestic  in  the  manufacture  of  flour.  In  considera- 
tion of  this  refund,  millers  pay  25s . a bag  ($1.71  a bushel)  to  the  local 
producers.  'This  superseded  the  guaranteed  price  of  28s.  a bag  ($1.78  a 

bushel)  which  had  prevailed-  since  1928. 

\ ' 

(d)  Tobacco  sale  and  export  control  - During  1930  the  Government 
passed  the  "Tobacco  Sale  and  Export  Control  Act."  This  Act  established 
a Tobacco  Control  Board.  The  funetions  of  this  Board  in  brief  are;  (a) 
to  establish  pools  for  the  marketing  of  the  domestic  tobacco  crop  and  to 
dispose  of  this  tobacco;  (b)  to  regulate  and  control  the  sale  of  tobacco 
for  export;  (c)  to  make  interim  distributions  to  producers  of  the  proceeds 
of  sales  from  the  pools  and  when  all  of  the  tobacco  in  any  pool  is  sold  to 
make  final  payment  of  the  balance  due  to  producers.  A significant  feature 
of  the  act  is  the  provision  that  all  local  tobacco  manufacturers  must  pur- 
chase their  supplies  of  leaf  tobacco  exclusively  from  t^e  Board. 


SPAIN 

Spain  is  predominantly  an  agri cultural  country,  and  agricultural 
products,  of  which  the  most  important  are  olives  and  olive  oil,  vegetables, 
almonds,  citrus  fruits,  and  hides  and  skins,  predominate  amongst  her  ex- 
ports. For  some  important  products,  however  — notably  cotton,  tobacco, 
wheat,  and  mea,ts  — she  is  dependent  partly  or  almost  wholly  on  imports; 
and  with  respect  to  these  products  she  is-  therefore  in' a position  to  raise 
internal  prices  by  restricting  imports. 

Among  the  measures  undertaken  by  the, Spanish  Government  to  support 
prices  of  home-grown  products  or  otherwise  to  encourage  domestic  agricul- 
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ture  may  “be  included  the  following,  to  be  discussed  below:  tariffs, 

special  regulations  controlling  the  importation  and  sale  of  wheat,  a 
tobacco  monopoly,  a system  of  import  quotas,  fixed  prices  for  sugar  cane 
and  sugar,  bepts,  a special  subsidy  to  corn  growers,  special  seed  loans  to 
wheat  producers,  legislation  providing  for  compulsory  farming,  and  a five- 
year  program  of  government  subsidy  on  behalf  of  cotton  production. 

1.  Tariffs  - Spain  maintains  import  duties  on  a wide  range  of 

agricultural  products.  The  following  rates  will  serve  roughly  to  indi- 
cate the  level  of  her  agricultural  tariff,  these  being  the  rates  in 
effect  as  of  December  1,  1931,  including  surtaxes  and  other  fiscal 
charges  levied  at  that  time:  Apples,  44  cents  per  100  pounds;  bacon, 

$4.89  per  100  pounds;  barley,  $1.0?  oer  100  pounds;  corn  and  corn  flour, 

62  cents  per  100  pounds;  cotton,  $1.00  per  100  pounds;  hams  and  shoulders 
in  natural  state,  $9.10  per  100  pounds ;. lard , $4.89  per  100  pounds; 
prunes,  53  cents  per  100  pounds;  rice,  89  cents  and  $1.78  per  100  pounds 
on  husked  and  unhusked,  respectively ; wheat,  74  cents  per  bushel,  and 
wheat  flour  $3.60  per  barrel.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  imports 
of  wheat  are  prohibited  until  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  market  of 
Castile  for  a month  exceeds  53  pesetas  per  quintal  ($1.11  per  bushel  at 
the  exchange  of  April  16,  1932).  The  same  provision  applies  to  wheat 
flour,  of  which  no  imports  can  be  made  until  the  price  of  wheat  reaches 
the  required  level. 

The  Spanish  Government  has  been  maintaining  a sliding  scale  tariff 
in  connection  with  the  importation  of  corn  since  November,  1931.  The 
decree  of  that  date  gives  the  Ministry  of  National  Economy  the  authority 
to  revise  the  duty  on  corn  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  maintain  a balance 
between  production,  consumption  and  importation. 

2.  Wheat  trade  control  and  price  fixing  - The  government  of 
Spain  has  been  enforcing  legislation  of  one  type  or  another  for  several 
years  with  a view  to  maintaining  the  price  of  domestic  wheat  at  a fixed 
level.  These  measures  have  included  laws  fixing  the  amount  of  domestic 
wheat  to  be  used  in  milling  activities  and  laws  fixing  the  prices  to  be 
paid  to  Spanish  farmers  for  their  v;heat . Because  of  the  acute  depres- 
sion in  the  Spanish  wheat  market,  the  government  of  Spain  published  a 
decree  effective  May  22,  1930,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign 
v/heat  and  wheat  flour.  This  prohibition  was  to  remain  in  force  until 
the  price  of  wheat  continued  to  exceed  during  one  month  53  pesetas  per 
100  kilos  in  the  markets  of  Castile.  This  was  equivalent  to  about 
$1.80  a buskel  at  the  exchange  value  of  the  peseta  on  June  1,  1930, 
and  to  $1.11  a bushel  at  the  rate  prevailing  on  April  16,  1932.  The 
law  provided,  however,  that  if  the  price  of  wheat  continued  to  exceed 
53  pesetas  per  100  kilos  for  one  month,  the  Council  of  Ministers  would 
issue  permits  authorizing  the  importation  of  foreign  wheat. 

This  decree  was  followed  by  another  on  June  20,  1930,  establish- 
ing the  minimum  and  maximum  prices  at  which  domestic  wheat  could  be 
sold  during  the  crop  year.  The  minimum  price  of  first  class  domestic 
wheat  was  fixed  at  from  46  to  48  pesetas  per  100  kilos  ($1.44  to  $1.50 
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a bushel  at  the  overage 'exchange  value  o.f.the  peseta  during  July,  1930), 
and  the  maximum  price  at  §3  pesetas  per  100  kilos  ($1.66  a bushel  at 
average  exchange  for  July,  b930).  These  fixed  nrices  were  to  be.  ob- 
served uniformly  in  all  .domestic  wheat  transactions . The  inelasticity 
of  the  price  structure-,  npwover,  gave  neither  merchant  nor  .farmer  a 
chance  to.  make  good  profits  by  prudent  speculation  unless  the  fixed 
price  was  not  observed.  In  fact  the  farmers  who  had  to  meet  pressing 
financial  obligations  are.  said  in  many  cases  to  have  secretly  agreed 
with  buyers  upon  .prices  below,  the  official  range. 

When  the  new  Republican  Government  came  into  power  i t announced 
that  it  would  fix  the  price  of  wheat  for  the.  duration  of  one  year  at 
a figure  which  would  be  remunerative  to  the  fgrme.r-  but  not  detrimental 
to  the  consumer.  It  also  decided  to  take  steps  that  would  definitely 
eliminate  the  practice  of  selling  under  the  fixed  -nrice,  and  at  the 
samp  tine  redtore  a certain  measure  of  liberty  to  the  trade.  The  solu- 
tion was  to  fix  for  the-  duration  of  one  year  a minimum  and  a maximum 
price,  between  which  speculation  could  take  place  without  doing  harm 
either  to  the  farmer  or  to  the  consumer.  Precaution  against  buying  or 
selling  under  the  minimum  price  was  taken  by  imposing,  heavy  fines  on 
buyers  or  sellers  who  effected  transactions  in  violation  of  the  law. 

The  new  plan  of  the  Republican  Government  for  price  control  in 
Spain  was  announced  in  a decree  dated  June  15,  1931.  This  decree  did 
not,  however,  alter  the-  previous  basic  fixed  orice  range  of  46  to  53 
pesetas  per.  100  kilos.  Rather,  it  sought  to  make  the  system  of  price- 
fixing more  effective.  It  stipulated  that  all  transactions  in  wheat 
during  the  period  of  July  16,  1931  to-  June  15,  1932,  shall  range  between 
a minimum  and  a maximum  of  46  and  53  pesetas  per  100  kilos  (equivalent 
to  $1.17  and  $1.34  per  bushel  at  the  average  exchange  rate  of  July, 

1931,  and  to  $0.96  and  $1.11  at  the  rate  of  April  16,  1932).  The  prices 
were  to  apoly  to  all  types  of  domestic  wheat  under  the.  condi t ion  that 
the  product  was  clean,  sound,  suitable  for  flour  manufacturing,  and  did 
not  contain  more  than  2 per  cent  of  foreign  natter  and  split  grains. 

The  decree  also  provided  for  the  settlement  of  any  disputes  that  night 
arise  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller  regarding  quality,  etc.  Regula- 
tions were  also  established  providing  for  the  reporting  of  production 
statistics,  stocks,  prices  received  and  paid  Dy  growers,  millers,  etc. 

In  addition  the  decree  authorized  the  provincial  sections  of  the  Minis- 
try of  National  Economy  to  fix  monthly  flour  and  bread  prices  in  each 
of  the  provinces. 

With  a view  to  further  strengthening  the  new  law  (of  June  15, 
1931),  and  especially  to  prevent  farmers  from  selling  under  the  fixed 
minimum  price,  a supplementary  decree  v/as  issued  on  July  31.  This 
decree  prohibited  commercial  transaction? in  or  shipments  of  wheat  with- 
out first  securing  a "shipping  certificate"  from  the  Municipal  Committee 
of  Rural  Police.  This  "Shipping  certificate"  is  issued  only  after  both 
the  buyer  and  the  seller  have  given  all  details  as  to  the  transaction. 
The  certificate  must  contain  tne  name  of  the  buyer  and  the  seller, 
origin  and  destination  of  the  product,  prices,  and  the  means  of  trans- 
portation used. 
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The  decree  of  July  31 , 1931  also  authorized  the  Rural  Police  to 
act  as  clearing  agents  for- wheat  transactions.  That  is,  they  can  accept 
sales  offers  from  the  farmers  or  purchasing  offers  from  the  buyers  and 
thus  facilitate  marketing  by  bringing  the  two  parties  together.  A fee 
amounting  to  0.25  peseta  per  100  kilos  (1 1 2 a cent  a-bushel  at  the  ex- 
change of  April  18,  1932)  has  been  fixed  for  this  service,  of  which  0.15 
peseta  or  60  per  cent  must  be  paid  by  the  buyer  and  0.10  -peseta  or  40 
per  cent  by  the  seller.  The  seller,  however,  must  be  a farmer  and  can 
'--^offer  only  his  own  product.  The  decree  also  requires  all  millers  to 
maintain  in  their  establishment  at  al-1  times  a quantity  of  wheat  or 
flour  which  would  at  least  equal  the  quantity  of  wheat  milled  or  the 
amount  of  flour  produced  during  two  weeks  of  a normal  daily  milling 
ratio. 


The  formalities  connected  with  obtaining  the  "shipping  certifi- 
cate" required  by  the  decree  of  July  31,  1931,  and  the  consequent  de- 
lays in  transactions,  soon  gave  rise  to  serious  complaint.  The  obliga- 
tion of  executing  a sales  contract  and  of  explaining  all  details  of  the 
transaction  to  the  local  police  preliminary  to  securing  the  "shipping 
certificate",  was  especially  objectionable  to  those  engaging  in  small 
transactions,  purely  of  a local  character.  The  government,  therefore, 
issued  a new  decree  on  August  13,  1931,  providing  that  effective  August 
15,  1931,  all  transactions  in  wheat  that  did  not  exceed  five  quintals 
(18  bushels)  would  not  be  subject  to  this  requirement. 

This  decree  was  followed  on  August  18,  1931,  by  another  which 
fixed  certain  regions  in  which  the  wheat  trade  of  Spain  would  be  sub- 
ject to  no  regulations  whatsoever.  These  regions  cover  specified 
provinces  which  together  produce  about  30  per  cent  of  the  total  Span- 
ish wheat  crop.  The  exemption  of  the  wheat  grown  in  these  provinces 
from  the  provisions  of  the  decrees  of  June  15  and  July  31,  1931,  is 
based  on  the  government's  assumption  that  wheat  prices  in  those  regions 
would  not  in  any  event  fall  mere  than  a few  cents  below  the  minimum 
prices  established  in  the  original  law  of  June  15,  1931.  Wheat  prices 
in  these  exempted  regions  in  the  past  have  always  been  above  those 
prevailing  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  While  about  30  per  cent  of 
the  wheat  produced  in  Spain  has  thus  in  theory  lost  the  protection  af- 
forded by  the  minimum  prl.ee  feature  of  the  June  15  decree,  and  is  there- 
fore exposed  to  the  influences  exercised  by  the  trade  which,  of  course, 
is  interested  in  buying  wheat  as  cheaply  as  possible,  it  is  suggested 
that  these  very  influences  will  v/ork  to  keep  prices  in  the  free  zone  at 
or  above  the  minimum  price  fixed  for  the  remaining  70  per  cent  of  the 
crop  grown  in  other  parts  of  Spain. 

Theoretically,  the  wheat  growers  in  Spain  would  derive  a benefit 
from  the  minimum  price  regulation  only  if  it  applies  to  the  entire  country. 
Farmers  in  the  exempted  zone  will,  however,  presumably  try  to  sell  their 
entire  stocks  as  soon  as  possible  by  quoting  prices  somewhat  below  the 
minimum  price.  And  since  Spain  consumes  her  entire  domestic  crop  the 
total  production  of  the  country  will  be  sold  to  consumers  during  the 
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year.  Bearing'  in  mind  that  imports  cannot  be  made  until  the  domestic 
average  price  lias  reached  -53  pesetas  per  metric  quintal  ($1,11  per  bushel 
at  exchange'  of  April  16,  1932)  and  that  the  duty  on  wheat  is  74  cents  per 
bushel,  it  can  be  seen  that  a market  is  thus  guaranteed  for  the  entire 
Spanish  crop.  The  main  effect  of  the  exemption,  therefore,  will  be  simply 
that  the  growers  in  the  non- exempted  regions  may  have  to  wait  longer  be- 
fore they  can-  sell  than  those  ih  the  exempted  region  whose  stocks  will 
probably  be  sought  first  by  the  trade. 

. Although  all  importation  of  wheat  'into  Spain  is  forbidden  until 
the  domestic  price  level  averages  53  pesetas  per  quintal  during  a period 
of  one  month, 'the  Ministry  of  Finance  on  September  21,  1931,  authorized 
the  duty  free  importation  of  20,000  quintals  (73,487  bushels)  of  Manitoba 
Wo.  1 wheat  for  sov/ing  purposes.  In  this  connection  it  was  announced  that 
the  general  embargo  on  wheat  remains  in  effect  but  that  the  government 
would  issue  permits  to  import  specified  quantities  of  special  types  of 
wheat  from  time  to  time  when  needed  for  sowing  or  other  purposes. 

The  above  regulations  resulted  in  ail- actual  shortage  of  wheat  in  the 
Spanish  market  by  the  beginning  of  April,  1932.  In  order  to  prevent  a 
threatened  increase  in  bread  prices  the  Government  issued  a decree  on  April 
19,  1932,  authorizing  the  importation  of  50,000  tons  (1,837,000  bushels)  of 
wheat.  This  amount  was  deemed  sufficient  for  immediate  requirements  and  it 
was  announced  that  permits  would  later  be  issued  for  further  importation. 
This  decree  also  specified  that  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and 
Commerce  would  fix  the  duty  to  be  imposed  on  wheat  every  ten  days.  The 
basis  for  determining  the  duty  was  to  be  the  average  quotations  on  wheat 
and  on  Spanish  currency  in  foreign  markets,  so  that  the  price  of  imported 
wheat  in  the  Spanish  market  would  not  be  less  than  53  pesetas  per  ICO  kilos 
($1.11  a bushel  at  exchange  as  of  April,  1932).  The  decree  also  provided 
that  no  shipment  of  wheat  could  be  imported  without  the  express  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce. 

On  April  29,  1932,  the  Government  authorized  the  importation  of  an 
additional  loo  ,000  tons  (3,674,000  bushels)  of  wheat.  On  May  26,  1932, 
authority  was  issued  for  importation  of  another  100,000  tons  of  wheat.  On 
June  13  and  15  the  Government  issued  two  decrees,  the  first  authorizing 
the  importation  of  300  tons  (11,000  bushels)  of  hard  wheat  for  industrial 
uses  (especially  for  the  manufacture  of  wheat  starch);  and  the  second, 
authorizing  the  importation  of  25,000  tons  (919,000  bushels)  for  bread 
making  purposes.  This  brought  the  total  amount  of  wheat  authorized  for 
importation  to  275,300  tons  (10,115,000  bushels).  All  of  this  wheat  had 
to  be  in  the  Spanish  market  by  July  10,  1932. 

3.  The  tobacco  monopoly  - The  production  and  marketing  of  tobacco 
in  Spain  has  been  a state  monopoly  for  a number  of  years.  The  government 
controls  and.  regulates  the  acreage  that  may  be  planted  to  tobacco,  the 
number  of  tobacco  plants  which  may  be  grown  per  acre,  and  the  prices  that 
must  be  paid  for  leaf  tobacco.  Farmers  must  make  application  to  the 
monopoly  in  order  to  grow  tobacco. 
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The  maximum  area  to  "be  planted  to  tobacco  during  1932-33  has  been 
fixed  at  5,000  hectares  (l^iec  tare  is  equivalent  to  2.*»471  acres).  The 
number  of  farmers  who  may  grow  tobacco  during  1932-33  is  limited  to  9,115 
growers  and  preference  in  regard  to  granting  the  growing  concessions 
is  given  to  farmers  who  have  obtained  such  concessions  in  previous 
seasons.  The  minimum /tobacco  plants  to  be  grown  by  each  grower  is 
2,000  and  the  maximum  150,000.  The  number  of  plants  per  hectare  is 
fixed  on  the  basis  of  the  variety  planted  and  soil  conditions. 

The  prices  to  be  paid  for  sound  leaves  range  as  follows:  Extra 

quality,  3.50  pesetas  per  kilo  (12  cents  per  pound  at  the  exchange  of 
April  16,  1932);  first  quality,  2.25  to  2.75  pesetas  (7.86^  to  9.6(H); 
and  third  1.25  to  1.75  pesetas  (4.37^  to  6. Ilf).  These  prices  apply 
only  to  so-called  current  varieties.  A premium  of  from  15  to  25  per 
cent  will  be  paid/tor  Cuban  and  Philippine  varieties. 

4.  Import  quotas  - Under  a decree  issued  December  24,  1931,  the 
Spanish  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce  is  authorized  to 
fix  import  quotas  on  refrigerated  meats,  fish,  eggs,  tobacco  and  a long 
list  of  industrial  products.  Provision  is  made  for  the  addition  of 
other  commodities  to  the  quota  list  as  occasion  arises.  The  decree  pro- 
vides that  the  government  may  allocate  the  quotas  among  the  various-  ex- 
porting countries  according  to  the  necessities  of  Spanish  economy.  The 
decree  is  said  to  have .been  motivated  by  the  obstacles  which  various 
countries  have  established  against  Spanish  exports,  and  its  declared 
puroose  is  set  forth  as  being  to  "diminish  the  importation  of  goods  from 
countries  which  penalize  Spanish  exports". 

5.  Fixed  prices  for  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beets  - In  furtherance 
of  its  policy  of  encouraging  the  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beet  industries 
of  the  country,  the  Spanish  Government,  on  February  23,  1932,  issued  a 
decree  fixing  the  1932-33  contract  prices  for  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beets. 
The  decree  also  provided  that  sugar  producing  firms  shall  notify  the 
Commission  .arbitral  Agricola  of  the  quantities  of  cane  and  sugar  beets 
which  they  will  need  for  tne  present  season  within  eight  days  of  the 
publication  of  this  order.  It  was  also  provided  that  these  data  should 
be  submitted  to  the  Comision  Mixta  Arbitral.  This  Committee  was  ordered 
to  meet  with  representatives  of  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beet  producers  and 
manufacturers  of  sugar  to  determine  whether  any  restriction  of  the  area 
to  be  planted  in  cane  and  beets  should  be  ordered  as  provided  for  by  a 
law  of  June  14,  1929. 

Another  article  of  the  decree  of  February  23,  1932,  authorized 
the  sugar  producers  to  submit  a proposed  price  for  sugar  beets  to  the 
Jurado  Mixto  before  the  15th  of  October  of  each  year.  This  price  ac- 
cording to  the  decree  is  to  be  high  enough  "to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  beet  cultivation  in  relation  to  other  cultivated  products  and  in 
relation  to  the  agricultural  economic  condition  of  the  producing  region, 
and  the  general  condition  of  the  sugar  industry." 
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G.  . Special  subsidy  .to  corn  growers  - During  the  1929-30  and 
1930-31  crop  years  the-  Spanish  Government  sought  to  increase  the  area 
devoted  to  the  production  of  corn  hy  paying  a subsidy  of  200  pesetas 
for  every  hectare  C$8. 70  per  acre  at  the  average  exchange  value  of 
the  peseta  for  December,  1930)  of  corn  planted  on  dry  land,  i.e.,  in 
non-irrigated  -areas . In  addition,  the  government  -suoolied  the  neces- 
sary seed  as  a stimulus,  to  farmers.  During 'the  1931-32  crop  year  the 
government  is  subsidizing  the  production  of  corn  in  certain  specified 
non-irrigated  areas  to  the  extent  of  100  pesetas  per  hectare  ($3.12 
per  acre  at  .the.,  exchange,  of  April  16,  1932).  This  smaller  and  more 
restricted  subsidy  during  1931-32  is  to  be  granted,  moreover,  only  to 
farmers  in. the  specified  areas  who  have  not  been  subsidized  during  the 
preceding,  two  crop  years.  In  order  to  obtain  this  subsidy  the  farmers 
must. follow  the  instructions  of  the  government  governing  the  cultiva- 
tion of  corn.  A register  of  those  who  desire  to  grow  corn  on  dry 
land  is  to  be  kept  in  each  area  to  which  the  subsidy  is  applicable. 

Free  seed  will  be  distributed  to  registered  farmers  to  the  extent  of 
20  kilograms  per  hectare  (about  l/3  bushel  per  acre)  up  to  a maximum 
of  two  hectares  (approximately  five  acres)  for  each  farmer. 

7.  Special  seed  loans  to  wheat  growers  - A decree  of  September 
11,  1931,  authorizes  the  "National  Agricultural  Credit  Service  to  grant 
special  loans  in  cash  to  farmers  for  the  purpose  of  buying  seed  wheat. 
This  loan  is  to  be  paid  by  September  30,  1932.  No  .interest  is  charged 
for  these  loans  and  farmers  are  not  obliged  to  give  individual  security. 
The  security  is  to  be  given  collectively  by  legally  established  Agri- 
cultural Associations.  Farmers  who  pledge  themselves  in  their  applica- 
tions lor  the  seed  loan  to  buy  seed  selected  by  the  Institute  of  Cereal 
Cultivation  will  be  given  preference  by  the  National  Agricultural  Credit 
Service  in  the  distribution  of  the  loan.  This  decree,  while  not  strict- 
ly a price  maintenance  measure,  is  nevertheless  significant  as  an 
illustration  of  the  effort  being  made  by  the  government  to  bring  greater 
prosperity  to  domestic  agriculture  and  to  render  the  country  less 
dependent  upon  imports. 

8.  Regulation  of  land  use  and  farming  practices  - Another  measure 
designed  to  strengthen  the  position  of  domestic  agriculture  is  the 
decree  of  Kay  7,  1931,  giving  the  government  authority  to  enforce  the 
utilization  of  farm  land  in  accordance  with  a program  worked  out  by  the 
state.  The  decree  provides  that  the  Municipal  Committees  of  Rural  Police 
shall  ascertain,  with  the  help  of  experts  from  the  National  Agricultural 
Service , which  of  the  already  existing  farms  are  not  being  operated  in 
accordance  with  approved  farm  standards.  These  Committees  are  then 
authorized  to  recommend  for  such  farms  a programme  of  farm  operations 
worked  out  by  the  state.  If  the  proprietor  of  the  farm  does  not  start 
with  the  work  within  two  days  after  official  notification  the  government 
itself  will  operate  the  farm. 

A supplementary  law  of  September  9,  1931,  provided  that  where 
the  Ministry  of  National  Economy  finds  it  necessary  to  take  over  the 
management  of  a farm,  such  management  will  be  conducted  by  an  agricul- 
tural board  acting  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  National 
Economy.  The  law  of  September  23,  1931,  also  provided  that  after  the 


harvest  the  property  managed  by  the  state  will  be  given  back  to 'the 
proprietors  but  the  proprietors  will  not  .receive  any  indemnity  for 
profits  derived  from  the  property  during  the  period  of  state  manage- 
ment. The  profits  made  during  this  period  will  be  divided  as  follows: 

(a)  one-third  to  the  organization  which  managed  the  farm;  (b)  one- 
third  to  the  farm  workers  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  working 
days  contributed  by  each  worker,  and  (c)  one  third  to  the  Municipal 
authorities  to  be  used  in  covering  any  deficits  that  might  be  caused 
by  compulsory  management  of  other  farms  in  the  particular  region,  any 
surplus  remaining  to  be  used  for  aiding  the  unemployed. 

A decree  of  October  2,  1931,  provided  that  the  decrees  of  May  7-, 
and  September  9,  1931,  should  be  enforced  immediately  in  the  following 
regions:  Andalusia,  Extremadura,  Toledo  and  Ciudad  Real.  These  regions 

include  some  of  the  most  important  wheat  and  barley  growing  provinces  in 
Spain.  It  happens,  however,  that  the  yields  per  acre  in  these  regions 
have  been  relatively  low  due  to  the  careless  cultivation  methods  prac- 
ticed on  the  large  estates  under  absentee  ownership.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  state  to  bring  about  an  increase  in  the  yield  on  large  farm 
units  in  the  interest  of  national  economy. 

The  fundamental  economic  purpose  of  the  law  on  compulsory  farm- 
ing is  to  increase  as  soon  as  oossible  the  agricultural  output  of  the 
'land  at  present  under  cultivation  by  enforcing  a reform  in  farm  manage- 
ment practices.  On  the  basis  of  this  legislation  farming  in  Spain  is 
no  longer  recognized  as  merely  a private  enterorise  but  rather  as  a 
public  utility  which  must  be  conducted  according  to  approved  standards 
in  the  interests  of  national  economy. 

9.  Restriction  of  exports  of  specified  products  - Eor  the  pur- 
pose primarily  of  keeping  down  the  cost  of  living  the  Spanish  Government 
has  placed  restrictions  on  the  exports  of  specified  agricultural  (and 
other)  products.  This  is  not  a price-supporting  measure,  its  tendency 
being  to  reduce  or  limit  the  prices  received  by  the  producers  rather 
than  to  increase  them.  It  is  of  interest,  however,  as  a price-influencing 
measure  of  an  adverse  type.  A decree  of  June  1,  1931,  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  an  interministerial  committee  to  control  exports  from 
Spain.  This  Committee  was  authorized  to  "classify  all  exports  into  two 
categories,  viz.:  (a)  goods  which  may  be  exported  without  restriction; 

and  (b)  goods  of  which  the  export  may  be  subject  to  limitations.  The 
Committee  was  authorized  to  fix  export  contingents  for  commodities 
included  under  category  (b)  and  also  to  prohibit  such  exports  en- 
tirely if  deemed  advisable  to  protect  the  interests  of  consumers  and 
to  keep  down  the  cost  of  living.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  decree  the  Committee  on  June  1,  1931,  placed  an  embargo  on  the 
exportation  of  potatoes,  rice,  dried  legumes,  livestock,  fresh  meat 
and  pork  products.  The  Committee  also  ruled  on  July  18,  1931,  that 
exports  of  chick  peas,  beans  and  lentils  ^ere  to  be  limited  to  the 
ratio  existing  between  exports  and  production  in  former  years. 


10.  Government  support-' of  cotton  production ■-  A decree  published  on 
March  18,  1932,  definitely  authorizes  the  Spanish  Government  to  extend  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  ih-Soain  to  100,000  hectares  (247,000  acres)  within  a 
maximum  period  of ■ five -years,  During  1930,  the -last  year  for  which  statis- 
tics are  available;  the  total  area  under  cotton  in  Spain  amounted  to  18,354 
hectares  (45,353  acres).  This  decree 'provides  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
under  " the  immediate  protection  and  vigilance"  of  the  State.  The  land  regis- 
tered for  growing  cotton  is  to  be  inspected  and  its  cultivation  carefully 
supervised  by  the  agronomical  section  of  each-of  the- -provinces. 

The  decree  also  provides  for  bounties,  indemnifications,  advances, 
etc.;  to  be -fixed  :in  the  month  of  : January -'each 'year.  For  the  present  year 
(1932)  these  have  been  fixed  as'  fol  lows : (a)  The  necessary  - seed  , at  the 

rate  -of  50  kilos  per  hectare  (45 -pounds  per  acre),  will  be  supplied  gratui- 
tously by  the '-Institut'd  d'e  Fomehto  del  Cultivo  Algodonero  (Institute  for  the 
Production  of  Cotton  Cultivation);  (b)  A bounty -of  100  pesetas  per  cultivat- 
ed hectare  ($3.06  per -acre),  will  be  given  as  soon  as  planting  is  completed 
on  all  land,  both  unirrigated  and  irrigated,  on- which  cotton  is  planted; 

(c)  An  advance  will 'be  made  of  50  pesetas  per  hectare  ($1.52  per  acre)  on 
unirrigated  and  of  100  pesetas  per  hectare  ($3.06  per  acre)  on  irrigated 
land  for  aid  in  growing  and  harvesting,  to  be  deducted  later  from  the  liqui- 
dation price;  (d)  The  government  will  fix  the  prices  to  be  paid  the  growers 
each  year  for  their  cotton.  For  1932  these  prices-  have  been  fixed  as  fol- 
lows: for  first-class  cotton,  1 peseta  Per  kilo  (3.433  per  pound);  for 

second-class  cotton,  80  centimos  per  kilo  (2.743  per  pound);  -and  for  third- 
class  cotton,  60  centinos  per  kilo  (2.063  per  pound),  (e)  If  the  market 
price  of  cotton  fiber  in  any  year  exceeds  the  fixed  prices  "the  Ministry- 
of  Agriculture  will  determine  the  amount  to  be  prorated  between  the  total 
number-  of  kilos  Harvested  and  tnat  given  to  the  cultivators  as  a bounty, 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  cotton  delivered  by  each  grower."  (-Quoted 
from  Consular  Heoort  of  April  15,  1932.  We  interpret  this  passage  to  mean 
that  the  government  will  first  apply  any  profit  on  its  buying  and  selling 
transactions  to  defraying  the  cost  of  the  bounty  and  will  then  distribute 
any  excess  to  the  growers  on  a pro  rata  basis;  but  the  wording  is  not  clear) 

Special  provisions  are  also  made  for  the  absentee  owners  of  unirri- 
gated lands  which  are  considered  suitaole  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton. 

Any  proprietors  of  such  lands  who  set  aside  2 hectares  (5  acres)  to  be 
rented  exclusively  for  cotton  cultivation  will  receive,  in  addition  to 
their  fixed  rental,  10$  of  the  cotton  collected  when  the  planter  does  the 
preliminary  worx  preparatory  to  sowing;  and  when  this  work  is  done  by  the 
proprietor  himself,  using  his  own  :stock  and  machinery  for  cultivation,  he 
will  receive  25$  of  the  cotton  harvested. 

Factories  for  the  separation  of  the  cotton  and  seeds  are  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  several  provinces.  These  will  be  the 'property  of  a Syndi- 
cate of  Cultivators,  the  capital  necessary  for  their  installation  to  be  sup- 
plied in  the  proportion  of  50$  by  the  State  and  5C/o  to  be  advanced  to  the 
Federation  by 'the  Banco  de  Credito  Industrial,  to  be  amortized  in  ten  years. 
Administrative  inspection  and  technical  direction  of  these  factorios  is  re- 
served to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
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Of  the  expenditures  required  to  make  the  Decree  effective,  in  the 
present  year  2,000,000  pesetas  ($151,192)  will  he  provided  out  of  the 
budget  allowance  of  the  Comisaria  Algqdonera  (Government  Cotton  Corpora- 
tion) , which  organization  will  he  suspended;  in  addition,  whatever  funds 
may  he  in  the  hands  of  that  organization  are  to  be  used;  and  1,000,000 
pesetas  ($75,596),  are  to  he  supplied  by  the  Comite  Industrial  Algodonero 
(Industrial  Cotton  Commission) . 


SWEDEN 

In  common  with  many  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  Sweden  has 
taken  vigorous  steps  to  aid  the  domestic  cereals  industry.  For  cereals 
Sweden  is  definitely  on  an  import  basis.  The  legislative  measures  adopt- 
ed as  an  aid  to  wheat  and  rye  producers  have  taken  the  form  of  mixing 
regulations,  price  fixing,  curtailment  of  imports,  and  a system  of  export 
certificates.  In  addition  the  Government  has  established  an  import  monopo- 
ly i or  sugar  in  exchange  for  a guarantee  by  sugar  beet  factories  to  main- 
tain fixed  prices  for  sugar  beets. 

1.  Tariffs  - For  such  products  as  wheat,  rye,  fruits,  sugar,  tobac- 
co, oilcake,  wool,  cotton,  vegetable  fats  and  oils,  and  oilseeds,  Sweden 
is  definitely  on  an  importing  basis  although  she  also  produces  some'  of 
these  products.  Pork,  butter,  hides  and  skins  are  the  only  agricultural 
items  of  importance  in  the  Swedish  export  trade  and  even  these  are  o f 
relatively  small  importance  compared  with  such  exported  items  as  lumber, 
wood  manufacturies  and  wood  pulp.  The  latter  industries  are  entirely 
dependent  on  exports  if  the  possibilities  for  production  are  to  be  fully 
exploited.  For  that  reason  Sweden  in  general  has  tended  towards  a policy 
of  free  trade.  In  recent  years,  however,  there  has  been  a definite  move- 
ment towards  at  least  moderate  tariff  protection  for  agriculture.  T&as 
(for  example,  as  late  as  December  1,  1931)  the  Swedish  duties  on  certain 
selected  agricultural  products  imported  from  the  United  States  we re  as 
follows;  wheat,  21^  per  bushel;  wheat  flour,  61^  per  100  pounds;  barley, 

33 $ per  100  pounds;  lard,  $1.42  per  100  pounds;  sugar,  66 ^ to  94 <f:  per  100 
pounds;  apples,  94^  per  100  pounds;  and  bacon,  hams  and  shoulders  $1.69 
per  100  pounds.  On  February  1,  1932,  the  customs  duties  were  increased 

on  a long  list  of  commodities , including  such  agricultural  commodities 
as  fresh  apples  and  pears,  bananas,  lemons,  coffee,  certain  live  animals, 
certain  types  of  cheese,  potatoes,  melons,  cucumbers,  asparagus,  cauli- 
flower, tomatoes,  meat  extracts,  sausages,  concentrated  soups  and  many 
other  prepared  foodstuffs. 

2 . Milling  regulations  and  monopolistic  price-f ixina:  wheat  and 
rya.  - Sweden  has  a system  of  wheat  and  rye  milling  regulations  different 
from  that  in  most  of  the  other  countries  in  that  the  Swedish  system  also 
provides  for  direct  price-fixing  of  domestic  grain  by  the  Government. 

First  inaugurated  in  June,  1930,  by  a voluntary  agreement  with  the  millers, 
the  system  was  made  mandatory  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  when  provisions 
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were  made  for  a flexible  schedule  of  milling  ratios:  during  the  remainder 
of  the  crop  year  and  for  government  guaranteed  prices  for  domestic  wheat , 
graduated -'upward  throughout  the  marketing  season  so  as  to  encourage  a 
more  even  flow  of  domestic  wheat  to  market.  More  recently  (May  29,1931) 
the  Government  has  granted  a monopoly  of  wheat  importation  to  an  associ- 
ation of  millers,  and  for  all  domestic  wheat  and  rye  unsold  after  June  1, 
1932,  has  guaranteed  a price  of  18.50  kronor  per  100  kilos  for  wheat  and 
16.50  kronor  per  100  kilos  for  rye  ($0.94  and  $0.78  per  bushel,  respective- 
ly, at  the  exchange  rate  prevailing  on  April  16,  1932.  At  par  of  ex- 
change these  prices  would  be  $1.35  per  bushel  for  wheat  and  $1.12  per 
bushel  for  rye).  This  new  phase -of  the  Swedish  grain  trade  and  grain 
price  regulation  policy  under  a monopoly  will  be  covered  in  detail  under 
subsection  (b)  , below.  Attention  will  first-  be  given  to  the  earlier  phases 
out  of  which  the  present  monopoly ■ developed. 

(a)  Mixing  regulations;  and  government  price-fixing  prior  to  June 
1931  - As  a result  of  recommendations  made  to  the  Government  by  an  offi- 
cial Committee  appointed  to  report  on  measures  that  might  be  adopted  to 
support  the  Swedish  market  for  domestic  grain,  two  decrees  were  issued 
by  the  Swedish  Government  on  June  13,.  1930,  providing  (1)  for  the  com- 
pulsory use  of  Swedish  wheat  and  rye  in  the  local  manufacture  of  flour 
and  (2)  for  the  compulsory  mixing  of  Swedish  flour  w..ith  imported  flour. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  latter  decree,  relating  to  the 
mixing  of  domestic  with  imported  flour,  it  was  ordered  that,  effectirve 
July  4,  1930,  all  flour  sold  in  Sweden  must  consist  of  mixtures  in  which 
the  domestic  product  represented  at  least  45  per  cent  in  the  case  of 
wheat  flour  and  50  per  cent  in  the  case  of  rye  flour. 

The  enforcement  of  the  former  of  these  decrees,  which  provided  for 
the  compulsory  admixture  of  Swedish  wheat  and  rye  with  imported  grain  in 
the  local  manufacture  of  flour,  was  withheld  for  the  time  being,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  a temporary  agreement  had  previously  been  entered  into  by 
the  Swedish  millers  whereby  they  promised  the  Government  that  for  the 
remainder  of  the  crop  year  they  would  voluntarily  use  at  least  45  per. 
cent  domestic  wheat  and  50  per  cent  domestic  rye  in  their  milling  activi- 
ties and  that  they  would  buy  this  grain  from  the  producers  at  prices 
fixed  by  the  Government.  At  the  request  of  the  Government  the  mill 
operators  on  July  16,  1930,  increased  the  percentages  of  domestic  grain 
used  to  55  per  cent  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  to  60  per  cent  in  the  case 
of  rye.  It  was  decided  that  this  voluntary  agreement  to  use  the  speci- 
fied percentages  of  domestic  grain  would  remain  in  effect  until  early 
in  September,  1930,  by  which  time  it  was  believed  that  the  situation 
regarding  the  new  crop  would  be  sufficiently  clear  to  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  fix  prices  and  milling  percentages  in  accordance  with  the  decree 
of  June  13,  1930. 

Towards  the  end  of  August  1930,  however,  the  State  Cereals  Commis- 
sion indicated  that  the  majority  of  the  Swedish  flour  millers  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  compulsory  milling  regulations  should  be  announced  and. 
put  into  force  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was  therefore  ordered  that  Swedish 
millers,  effective  September  1 to  October  31,  would  have  to  use  at  least 
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60  per  cent  domestic  wheat  and  70  per  cent  domestic  rye  in  the  manufacture 
of  wheat  and  rye  flour*  The  original  act  provided  that  the  milling  per- 
centages for  domestic  wheat  and  rye  were  to  be  announced  for  definite 
periods.  The  question  of  the'se  percentages  is  brought  up  periodically  for 
review  and  possible  revision,  based  on  circumstances. 

When  the  compulsory  regulations  fixing  the  percentages  for  domestic 
grain  to  be  used  were  announced  it  was  also  provided  that  all  mills  that 
paid  the  fixed  minimum  prices  for  domestic  grain  during  the  period  of  the 
voluntary  arrangement  would  be  permitted  to  use  10  per  cent  less  of  domes- 
tic wheat  and  rye.  It  was  also  permissible  for  the  mills  to  use  certain 
lower  percentages  of  Swedish  grain  for  specified  short  intervals  or  for 
special  purposes,  but  for  the  milling  done  over  any  whole  milling  period 
the  larger  percentages  of  Swedish  grain  specified  have  to  be  used.  A 
table  is  given  at  a later  point  showing  the  milling  periods  and  the  per- 
centages of  Swedish  grain  and  flour  which  have  had  to  be  used,  since 
September  1930. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  Sweden  adopted  a 
system  of  direct  price-fixing  for  domestic  wheat  and  rye  coincident  with 
her  adoption,  in  September,  1930,  of  compulsory  mixing  regulations.  When 
the  Government  announced  its  schedule  of  compulsory  milling  ratios  for 
tne  remainder  of  1930-31,  it  simultaneously  published  the  prices  which 
millers  would  have  to  pay  for  domestic  grain  during  each  month  of  the 
1930-31  crop  year.  These  prices  were  graduated  upward  in  succeeding  months 
in  order  that  the  farmer  might  be  encouraged  to  hold  his  grain  off  the 
market  for  the  higher  prices  prevailing  later  in  the  season,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  usual  dumping  of  grain  on  the  millers  during  the  harvesting  months. 
The  fixed  minimum  prices  were  for  grain  of  satisfactory  milling  quality, 
weighing  62  pounds  per  bushel  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  58.5  pounds p er 
bushel  in  the  case  of  rye.  These  prices,  ranging  from  $1.07  to  $1.21  per 
bushel  for  rye  and  from  $1.36  to  $1,51  per  bushel  for  wheat,  applied  only 
to  country  or  inland  mills.  Mills  situated  at  the  seaboard  had  to  add  at 
least  50  ore  per  100  kilograms  (3.77  cents  per  bushel  in  the  case  of  wheat) 
to  these  prices. 

The  following  tabulation  gives  the  minimum  prices  at  which  domestic 
wheat  and  rye  had  to  be  purchased  during  the  1930-31  crop  year: 


Scales  of  minimum  prices  for  Swedish  grain 


Period 

Prices  in  kronor 
per  100  kilos 

a / In  U.  S.  currency 
per  bushel 

Wheat 

Rye 

b /Wheat 

c/  Rye 

1930: 

September  1-30  

18.00 

15.00 

$1.36 

$1.07 

October  1 - 15  

18.20 

15.20 

1.37 

1.08 

October  16-31  

18.40 

15.40 

1.39 

1.10 

November  1 - 15  

. 18.60 

15.60 

1.40 

iai 

November  16-30  

18.80 

15.80 

1.42 

1.12 

December  1-15  

19.00 

16.00 

1.43 

1.14 

December  16-31  

19.20 

16.20 

1.45 

1.15 
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Scales  of  minimum  prices  for  Swedish,  grain  - cont'd. 


: Prices  in  kronor  1 ' a / In  U . S . currency 

Period  : per  100  kilos  , ; per  bushel 

i Wheat  : Rye  ' :b/  'Wheat  ; c/  Bye 

1931:  : ; " ; : 

January  1 - 31  19.40  : 16.40  : $1.46  : $1.17 

February  1 - 28  : 19.60  : 16.60  : 1.48  : 1.18 

March  1 - 31  : 19.75  : 16.75  : 1.49  : 1.19 

April  1 - 31  : 19.90  : 16.90  : 1.50  : 1.20 

May  1 - July  31  : 20.00  : 17.00  : 1.51  : 1.21 


a/  Conversions  made  at  par.  ][]  Bushel  of  62  pounds.  ~cj  Bushel  of 
58.5  pounds. 

(b)  The  new  grain  monopoly  and  price-fixing  thereunder  - The  ori- 
ginal arrangement  permitting  the  use  of  imported  wheat  and  rye  only  when 
mixed  with  stipulated  percentages  of  homegrown  grain  purchased  at  the 
above-mentioned  fixed  prices  met  with  a great  deal  of  criticism  on  t he  part 
of  mill  owners  ^nd  of  grain  and  flour  importers.  The  Government,  there- 
fore, issued  a decree  on  May  29,  1931,  setting  up  a new  plan  for  the  pro- 
tection of  domestic  wheat  and  rye  producers.  This  new  plan  gives  31  asso- 
ciation of  Swedish  flour  millers,  called  the  "Svenska  Spannmalsforeningen" 
(The  Swedish  Grain  Associations)  the  sole  legal  right  to  import  wheat,  rye, 
wheat  flour,  rye  flour,  mixtures  containing  wheat  or  rye,  and  wheat  grits 
up  to  and  inclusive  of  December  31,  1932.  In  return  for  this  concession, 
however,  the  association  of  millers  agrees  to  purchase  all  supplies  of 
domestic  wheat  and  rye  of  suitable  milling  quality,  offered  to  it  by  the 
Swedish  farmers. 

The  new  Swedish  price  stabilization  plan  is  unique  in  this  respect, 
that  the  Swedish  flour  millers  are  given  a free  'hand  in  their  transactions 
with  regard  to  acquisition  of  either  imported  or  domestic  grain  up  to  June 
1 of  each  year.  In  the  event  that  there  is  any  domestic  wheat  and  r ye  on 
hand  after  June  1 of  each  year,  however,  the  mills  must  buy  it  at  the 
prices  fixed  in  advance  by  the  Government.  In  other  words',  while  the  mills 
may  or  may  not  purchase  domestic  grain  up  to  June  1 of  each  year,  they  are 
always  confronted  with  the  fact  that  they  will  be  compelled  to  purchase 
all  of  the  domestic  drop  that  is  still  unsold  on  June  1 of  each  year,  at 
the  prices  fixed  by  the  Government  early  in  the  season.  The  regulations 
requiring  that  all  flour  imported  into  Sweden  must  be  mixed  with  flour 
from  domestic  grain  continue  in  effect  under  the  new  grain  monopoly.  The 
Government  likewise  retains  the  authority  to  enforce  the  compulsory  mixing 
of  imported  with  domestic  grain. 

The  new  price  stabilization  plan  authorized  the  Government  to  an- 
nounce at  the  beginning  of  each  crop  year  tpe  minimum  prices  at  which  the 
mills  will  have  to  take  over  all  of  the  surplus  of  wheat  and  rye  still  re- 
maining unsold  after  June  1 of  each  year.  It  was  accordingly  announced 
that  during  the  period  June  1 to  July  31,  1931',  the  lowest  prices  which 
the  association  of  millers  could  pay  for  domestic  grain  would  be  those 
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established  by  the  Government  in  connection  with  the  old  conpulsory  nixing 
regulations  (see  monthly  price  schedule  given  above).  The  lowest  prices 
which  the  association  nay  pay  for  stocks  of  Swedish  wheat  and  rye  during 
the  period  June  1,  1932,  to  July  31,  1932,  were  fixed  by  the  Government 
on  August  19,  1931,  at  18.50  kroner  per  100  kgs.  for  wheat  and  at  16.50 
kronor  per  100  kgs.  for  rye  ($0.94  per  bushel  for  wheat  and  $0.78  per 
bushel  for  rye,  on  basis  of  the  exchange  prevailing  on  April  16,  1932. 

At  par  of  exchange  these  prices  would  be  $1.35  per  bushel  for  wheat  and 
$1.12  per  bushel  for  rye).  In  establishing  these  prices  the  Government 
took  into  consideration  the  crop  prospects  for  the  1931  ha.rvest.  Har- 
vesting usually  takes  place  during  August  and  September.  Conditions 
early  in  September  indicated  that  the  1931  harvest  would  be  smaller  than 
in  1930. 

■ Farmers  in  Sweden  have  always  shown  a tendency  to  market  most  of 
their  grain  immediately  after  the  harvest  in  August  and  September.  As  a 
result  prices  usually  were  low  during  those  months  and  high  during  June 
and  July.  The  new  legislation  places  it  entirely  up  to  the  farmers  to 
market  their  grain  so  as  to  prevent  too  large  offerings  at  one  time.  It 
is  believed  that  the  guarantee  of  a market  at  a fixed  price  later  in  the 
season  will  so  influence  the  .prices  paid  during  the  other  months  of  the 
year  that  farmers  will  be  encouraged  to  market  their  crop  more  rationally. 
In  other  words  the  knowledge  that  they  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  buy 
all  of  the  domestic  wheat  and  rye  offered  for  sale  at  fixed  prices  will 
force  millers  to  maintain  prices  throughout  the  year.  Moreover  the 
Government  by  limiting  the  maximum  amounts  of  imported  wheat  and  rye  and 
wheat  and  rye  flour  that  may  be  used  is  always  in  a position  to  exercise 
fairly  close  control  and  supervision  over  the  competition  of  imported 
supplies.  On  the  other  hand  the  millers  themselves  are  in  a position  to 
control  foreign  competition  since  the  decision  as  to  imports  is  left  en- 
tirely in  their  hands. 

In  order  to  cover  its  expenses  and  losses  in  connection  with  the 
execution  of  its  duties  the  Association  of  Millers  has  the  right  to 
demand  compensation  from  those  to  whom  it  issues  permits  to  import  wheat, 
rye,  mixtures  of  wheat  and  rye,  wheat  and  rye  flour  and  wheat  grits.  The 
amount  of  "compensation11  which  may  be  collected  is  announced  in  advance 
by  the  Association.  Anyone  who  has  imported  any  of  these  products  and  who 
can  show  that  he  has  re-exported  them  whether  as  grain  or  in  any  other 
form,  has  the  right,  however,  to  recover  the  "compensation"  he  has  paid 
to  the  Association  in  connection  with  their  original  importation. 

A table  is  submitted  below  showing  the  various  fixed  percentages  of 
the  domestic  product  that  had  to  be  used  by  millers  in  Sweden  in  their 
grain  milling  and  flour  manufacturing  activities  during  the  period  from 
June , 1930  to  May,  1932. 
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Compulsory  percentages  of  domestic  grain  and  flour  applicable 
in  Sweden,  July,  1930,  to  May,  1932. 


Milling  and  mixing  period 

Drain 

Flour 

Wheat 

Rye 

Wheat 

r Rye 

*X  j. 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

per  cen1 

1930-31 

July  4,  1930  to  July  15,  1930  

45 

50 

'45 

50 

July  16,  1930  to  August  31,  1930.. 

55 

60  , 

45 

50 

Sept.  1,  1930  to  Oct.  31,  1930  ... 

60  " 

70 

60 

70 

Nov.  1,  1930  to  Dec.  31,  1930  .... 

75 

85 

75 

85 

Jan.  1,  1931  to  Feb.  28,  1931  .... 

80 

95 

80 

95 

Mar.  1,  1931  to  Mar.  31,  1931  

85 

95 

85 

95 

April  1,  1931  to  June  30,  1931  ... 

85 

95 

85 

95 

1931-32 

July  1,  1931  to  July  31,  1931  .... 

85 

95 

85 

: 95 

August  1,  1931  to  Sept.  30,  1931  . 

80 

95 

80 

95 

Oct.  1,  1931  to  Nov.  30,  1931  .... 

70 

60 

70 

60 

Dec.  1,  1931  to  Dec.  31,  1931  

60 

40 

60 

40 

Jan.  1,  1932  to  Jan.  31,  1932  

60 

40 

60 

40 

Feb.  1,  1932  to  Feb.  29,  1932  

60- 

40 

60 

40 

Mar.  1,  1932  to  April  30,  1932  ... 

60 

40 

60 

40 

May  1,  1932  to  May  31,  1932  

60 

40 

60 

40 

June  1,  1932  to  June  30,  1932  .... 

50 

30 

50 

30 

3.  Export  certificates  - Sweden  has  nominally  in  effect  the  so-called 
export  certificate  system  for  wheat  and  rye,  but  the  system  has  little  prac- 
tical significance  under  existing  conditions.  The  system  was  in  effect  as 
early  as  August  1,  1926,  when  a regulation  provided  that  anyone  who  export- 
ed in  one  shipment  500  or  more  kilograms  (1,100  pounds)  of  wheat  or  rye 
would  receive  an  export  certificate  from  the  customs  authority.  This  cer- 
tificate indicated  tha  amount  of  customs  duty  which  it  would  have  been  nec- 
essary to  pay  on  a similar  imported  quantity,  and  provided  that  the  holder 
of  such  an  export  certificate  would  be  entitled  to  import  duty  free  a quan- 
tity of  wheat  or  rye  corresponding  to  the  amount  on  which  the  expert  cer- 
tificate was  issued.  The  holder  of  the  certificate  was  also  entitled  to 
receive  payment  in  cash  for  the  amount  of  the  customs  duty  indicateqon  the 
certificate,  less  2 per  cent,  in  the  event  he  did  not  care  to  use  it  in 
the  payment  of  import  duties.  • : 

Under  normal  conditions,  however,  Sweden  exports  very  little  vh  eat 
or  rye,  there  being  usually  a need  for  a considerable  import  of  these  pro- 
ducts. When  the  export  certificate  policy  was  first  introduced  exports 
of  Swedish  wheat  and  rye  increased  to  large  proportions.  The  consequent 
reduction  of  the  already  insufficient  supply  of  domestic  grain  created  a 
corresponding  demand  for  imported  grain,  and  imports  increased  to  make  up 
the  deficit.  In  subsequent  years,  however,  the  price  of  wheat  and  rye  in 
the  export  market  declined  to  such  low  levels  that  shippers  no  longer 
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found  it  profitable  to  continue  the  exportation  of  Swedish  grain  in  im- 
portant quantities.  This  is  still  the  situation.  Internal  prices  of 
wheat  and  rye  are  now  so  much  higher 'than  the  world  market  levels  that 
the  amount  of  the  export  certificates  no  longer  offers  any  inducement 
to  export.  Hence- virtually  the  entire  domestic  crop  of  both  of  thes'e 
cereals  is  marketed  in  Sweden.  Tne  original  export  certificate  system, 
however,  has  been  extended  from  year  to  year  and  is  still  nominally  in 
effect . ‘ - - ■ . . . . 

4.'  Price  maintenance  for  sugar  beets  and  the  sugar  importing 
monopoly  - Attempts  to  maintain  stabilized  prices  for  sugar  beets h ave 
been  in 'force  in  Sweden  almost  continuously  since  the  war . Until  quite 
recently,  however,  these  attempts  were  largely  a natter' of  private  ar- 
rangement between  beet  producers  and  sugar  factories.  There  follows  a 
resume  of  price ' control  measures  in  effect  during  the  last  five  or s ix 
years,  beginning  with  the  five-year  price  stabilization' agreement  be- 
tween growers  and  factories,  adopted  late  in  1926,  and  including  the 
establishment  by  the  Swedish  Government,  oh  March  1,  1932,  oft  a sugar 
import  monopoly  under  which  certain  refineries  are  now  given  the  ex- 
clusive ' right  to  import  sugar  if  they  maintain  a fixdd  price  for  danestic 
sugar  beets . 

( a)  Five-year  price  stabilization  agreement  between  producers  and 
factories,  1927-31  - Late  in  1926  a five-year  agreement,  to  be  effective 
during  the  five  years  1927-31,  was  entered  into  between  the  sugar  beet 
producers  and  the  sugar  beet  factories.  Similar  measures  had  been  in 
effect  for  a number  of  earlier  years.  Tne  theory  back  of  the  five-year 
agreement  was  that  the  farmers  and  the  sugar  factories  would  share  e qual- 
lj/the  eventual  losses  and  profits  of  the  sugar  industry.  It  provided 
that  the  price  of  100  kilos  (220.46  lbs.)  of  beets  containing  16  per  cent 
of  sugar  would  be  maintained  at"  6^-  times  the  average  annual  price  of  one 
kilo  of  "krossmelis"  (granulated,  "K. 5"  Dutch  standard)  sugar,  as  quoted 
to  the  wholesalers  in  the  price  list  of  the  Swedish  Sugar  Factory  Corpo- 
ration during  the  period  from  February  1 to  January  31  of  the  following 
year.  It  was  estimated  that  100  kilos  (220.46  lbs.)  of  sugar  beets  with 
a 16  per  cent  sugar  content  would  yield  approximately  13.5  kilos  (30  lbs.) 
of  MIC. 5n  sugar.  This  agreement  also  provided  for  an  increase  or  a de- 
crease in  the  price  of  beets  depending  upon  a sugar  content  above  or 
below  16  per  cent. 

As  atated,  the  basic  sugar  beet  price  was  to  be  calculated  on  the 
wholesale  price  of  1 kilo  of  "K.511  granulated  sugar.  Tne  following  table, 
included  in  this  agreement,  shows  the  price  which  the  farmers  were  to  re- 
ceive for  100  kilos  of  sugar  beets  with  16  and  17.2  per  cent  sugar  content, 
when  the  basic  cost  of  1 kilo  of  "E.5"  sugar  varied  between  40  and  50  ore 
per  kilo.  Conversions  to  United  States  currency  are  made  at  par  in  this 
table.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  since  September  of  1931 
Swedish  exchange  has  depreciated,  the  current  rate  for  the  krona  as  of 
April  16,  1932  being  18.67  cents,  or  about  30  per  cent  below  par. 


Price  schedule  fixed  f or  sugar  ."beets  in  Sweden  under  the  five-year 
stabilization  agreement  between  growers  and  factories,  1927-28 

to  1931-32,  inclusive.  o' 


Scale  of  wholesale  cost 
of  1 lcilo  of  "K.5"  sugar 

Price  to  be  paid  farmers 
for  100  kilos  of  beets  of 
16  per  cent  sugar  content 

Price  to  be  paid  'farmers 
for  100  kilos  of  beets  of 
17.2  per  cent  sugar  content 

Krona 

a/  Per  pound 

Kronor 

a / Per  short 
ton. 

Kronor 

a J Per  s>iort 
ton 

0.40 

$0,049 

2.48 

$6.03 

2.60 

$6.32 

.41 

.050 

2.54 

6.18 

2.66 

6.47 

.42 

.051  . 

2.60 

6.32 

2.72 

6.61 

.43 

.052 

2.66  , 

6.47 

2.78 

6.76 

.44 

.054 

2.72 

6.61 

2.84 

6 . 90 

.45 

.055 

2.79 

5.78 

2.91 

7.08 

.46 

.056 

2.85 

6.93 

2.97 

7.22 

.47 

.057 

2.91 

7.07 

3.03 

7.37 

.48 

.058 

2.97 

7.22 

3.09 

7.51 

.49 

.060 

3.04 

7.39 

3.16 

7.68 

.50 

.061 

3.10 

7.54 

3.22 

7.83 

a/ Conversions  into  United  States  currency  made  at  par. 


This  agreement  was  to  be  valid  for  a period  of  five  years  and  was  to 
regulate  the  price  of  sugar  beets  for  the  beet  campaigns  of  1927-28  to  1931- 
32  inclusive.  The  law  provided,  however,  that  if  no  notice  regarding  the 
discontinuance  of  this  agreement  was  given  before  January  1,  1932,  it  would 
be  prolonged  for  another  year  and  would  thereafter  continue  automatically 
for  periods  of  one  year  unless  notice  of  its  discontinuance  had  been  given 
at  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year. 

An  important  feature  of  the  five-year  agreement  was  the  "safety  clause" 
or  privilege  granted  the  individual  beet  grower  to  decrease  the  beet  acreage 
which  he  had  contracted  to  cultivate  during  any  of  the  contract  years,  pro- 
vided that  the  decrease  did  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  contracted  area, 
and  provided  further  that  he  submit  a written  report  on  the  subject  to  the 
factory  with  which  he  had  contracted  to  supply  beets,  before  March  1 5 of 
the  year  in  which  it  was  desired  to  make  the  reduction.  In  other  words, 
the  grower  had  the  right  to  reduce  acreage  by  50  per  cent  when  the  price 
for, beets  reached  a figure  at  which  it  was  unprofitable  to  continue  culti- 
vation on  an  extensive  scale.  Sack  individual  producer,  moreover,  had  the 
right  to  increase  his  allotted  beet  acreage  up  to  10  per  cent  of  the  amount 
mentioned  in  the  contract,  provided  notice  was  given  to  the  factory  before 
February  15  of  the  year  in  which  such  an  increase  was  to  be  made.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  sugar  company  had. the  right  to  decrease  the  contracted  area 
by  20  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  an  over  production  of  sugar  beets,  provided 
that  notice  w; as  given  to  producers  before  January  1 of  the  year  in  which 
such  reductions  were  to  be  made.  Another  important  feature  of  the  agree- 
ment was  the  provision  that  should  the  customs  duties  on  sugar  and  molasses 
be  changed  during  the  life  of  the  agreement,  the  effects  of  such  changes 
were  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  company  and  the  beet  growers . 
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(b)  G-overnment  price  guarantee  to  sugar  beet  growers  r;  in'  1930  and 
1931  - Difficulties  eventually  arose  under  the  first- year  plan  owirg  to 
its  being  based  on  the  world  price  level  for  sugar.  Sugar,  pri.ce.s-  fell 
to  such  a low  level  that  the  cultivation  of  sugar  beets  in  Sweden  became 
unprofitable.  As  a result  the  beet  growers  in  1929  reduced  their  acre- . 
age  in  accordance  with  the  "safety  clause"  permitting  them  to  reduce 
acreage  by  50  per  cent.  This  decline  in  the  beet  acreage  forced  many 
beet  factories  to  close  down  and  increased  quantities  of  sugar  were  im- 
ported. The  government  eventually  intervened  by  appropriating,  early  in- 
1930,  a sum  of  3,800,000  kroner  ($1,018,000)  to  be  used  for  paying  a bonus 
to  sugar  beet  growers  during  1930  in  the  form  of  a minimum  price  guarantee. 
The  amount  to  be  paid  for  beets  having  a sugar  content  of  16  per  cent  was 
to  be  the  difference  between  the  price  paid  by  the  factories  under  the 
term  of  the  five-year  plan  and  2.45  crowns  per  100  kilograms  ($5.96  per  ■* 
short  ton  at  par)  . In  other  words,  the  government  guaranteed  growers  a 
price  of  2.45  crowns  per  100  kilos  and  agreed  to  make  up  the  difference 
between  what  the  factories  paid  under  the  terms  of  their  contract  .and  the 
officially  guaranteed  price.  However,  the  bonus  was  only  to  be  paid  to 
beet  growers , who  for  several  years  prior  to  January  1,  1930,  had  been 
signing  contracts  with  the  factories  to  grow  beets,  and  who , in  accord- 
ance with  their  contracts,  grow  beets  on  an  area  that  was  not  less  than 
70  per  cent  of  the  contracted  area.  As  a result  of  this  government  as- 
sistance the  acreage  of  beets  during  1930  showed  a very  substantial  in- 
crease. 

The  subsidy  was  continued  during  1931  when  the  government  guaran- 
teed growers  a price  of  2.02  kronor  per  100  kilos  (about  l/4  of  a cent 
a pound  at  par) . This  subsidy,  as  in  the  previous  year,  was  paid  in  the 
form  of  an  additional  price  over  the  price  actually  paid  the  growers  by 
the  factories  under  the  terms  of  the  five-year  agreement.  Thus,  the 
price  paid  for  beets  by  the  factories  during  1931  was  1.62  crowns  per 
100  kilos  ($3.94  per  short  ton  at  par)  but  the  farmers  received  2.02 
crowns  ($4.91  per  short  ton  at  par).  Tne  difference  between  these  two 
prices  represented  the  extent  of  the  subsidy  paid  by  the  government. 

.(c)  Sugar  import  monopoly  - Notice  of  the  termination  of  the 
five-year  plan  above  discussed  was  given  towards  the  close  of  1931  and  all 
negotiations  between  the  sugar  factories  and  the  beet  growers  for  a new 
agreement  resulted  in  failure.  Moreover,  the  Government  decided  that  it 
could  not  continue  the  subsidy  that  had  been  paid  during  1930  and  1931. 
However,  a apecial  Sugar  Committee  appointed  by  the  Government  recommended 
the  establishment  of  a sugar  import  monopoly.  This  recommendation  provided 
that  a sugar  import  monopoly  should  be  granted  to  the  two  large  Swedish  su- 
gar factories,  the  "Svenska  Sockerfabriks"  and  the  "Mellersta  Soveriges 
Sockerfabriks"  under  the  condition  that  these  factories  guarantee,  the  best 
growers  a minimum  price  of  2.30  kronor  per  100  kilos  ($5.59  per  short  ton, 
at  par,  and  $3.89  at  the  exchange  rate  of  April  16,  1932)  for  sugar  beets 

having ra  minimum  sugar  content  of  16  per  cent,  and  that  the  factories  re- 
gulate their  quotations  on  sugar  prices  to  wholesalers  on  the  basis  of  the 
world  market  level.  The  factories,  however,  were  to  be  entitled  to  main- 
tain a minimum  price  of  0.31  krona  per  kilo  ($3.77  per  100  lbs.,  at  par, 
and  $2.62  at  the  current  rate  as  of  April  16,  1932)  for  "K.5"  granulated 
sugar  even  if  that  quotation  should  be  higher  than  the  world  market  price. 
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The  above  proposal  of  "'the' 'Sugar  Committee' was  accepted  in  its  entire- 
ty and  was  enacted  into  law  by  Parliament  on  February  20,  1932.  The  law 
became  effective  on  March  1,  1932,  and  is  to  remain  in  force  for  one  year. 
It  is  understood  that  no  refined  sugar  whatever  will  be  imported  into 
Sweden  during  this  period. 

According  to  the  new  plan  the  sugar  factories  will  pay  a price  for 
beets  that  is  considerably  higher  than  that  paid  on  the  basis  of  the  five- 
year  contract.  Under  the  five-year  plan  (see  above)  the  price  of  100  kilos 
of  beets  containing  16  per  cent  sugar  was  to  be  6-|  times  the  average  an- 
nual wholesale  cost  of  1 kilo  of  granulated  "K.5"  sugar.  This  multiple 
under  the  new  plan  has  been  increased  from  6^-  to  7 with  the  further  pro- 
vision that  the  legal  price  of  beets  containing  16  per  cent  of  sugar  shall 

not  be  less  than  2.30  kronor  per  100  kilos  ($5.59  per  short  ton,  at  par, 

and  $3.89  at  the  current  rate  as  of  April  16,  1932) . Moreover  for  an  in- 
crease or  a decrease  in  the  fixed  prices  for  beets  with  a sugar  content 
above  or  below  16  per  cent.  Finally,  the  law  provides  that  beet-growers 
shall  receive  five  kilod  (11  lbs.)  of  sugar  beet  pulp,  with  not  more  than 
a 90.5  per  cent  water  content,  at  a price  of  5 ore  per  kilo  (0.6  of  a 

cent  a pound,  at  par;  0.4  of  a cent  at  current  rate  of  exchange  as  of 

April  16,  1932)  for  every  100  kilos  of  beets  delivered  to  the  factories, 
instead  of  only  four  kilos  (8.8  lbs.)  as  heretofore.  Water  content  was 
not  specified  previously. 


SWITZERLAND 

Agricultural  price-supporting  measures  in  Switzerland  include  tariffs 
on  imported  agricultural  products,  import  quota  and  licenses,  special  regu- 
lations guaranteeing  the  sale  of  domestic  wheat  at  a fixed  price,  and  aid 
to  the  tobacco  growers  in  the  way  of  financial  assistance,  conditioned 
upon  restriction  of  tobacco  acreage. 

1.  Tariffs  - Since  the  war  protective  policy,  particularly;  for 
agricultural  products,  has  been  emphasized  in  Swiss  tariff  legislation. 

A complete  new  schedule  of  customs  duties  went  into  effect  on  July  1,  1931. 
The  duties  on  practically  all  commodities  were  materially  increased  at  that 
time.  On  many  of  the  agricultural  products  the  increases  amounted  to  more 
than  100  per  cent.  The  rate  on  wheat , rye,  oats,  and  barley,  for  example, 
was  increased  from  0.30  to  0.60  francs,  per  100  kilos,  i.e.,  from  1.58^ 
to  3.15^  per  bu.  on  wheat,  1.47^  to  2.94^  per  bu.  on  rye,  0.84^  to  1.68 (f;  per 
bu.  on  oats,  and  from  1.26 ^ to  2.52 ^ per  bu.  on  barley.  The  duty  on  flour 
(in  receptacles  of  all  kinds,  weighing  more  than  5 kilos)  was  increased 
from  2.50  to  4.50  francs  per  100  kilos  ($0.43  to  $0.77  per  barrel).  The 
duty  on  apples  and  pears  was  increased  from  1.00  to  5.00  francs  per  100 
kilos  (8.75^  to  43.75 <p  per  100  lbs.);  on  salted  and  smoked  bacon  from 
14.00  to  75.00  francs  per  100  kilos  ($1.23  to  $6.57  per  100  lbs.);  on 
eggs  from  1.00  to  15.00  francs  per  100  kilos  ($0.09  to  $1.31  per  100  lbs.); 
and  on  butter,  from  7.00  to  20.00  francs  per  100  kilos  ($0.61  to  $1.75  per 
100  lbs.)  .'  ..  / ’ ’ 
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The  above  serves  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  tariffs  were 
increased  "by  the  new  law  of  July  1,  1921,,  For  the  most  part  these  rates 
still  remain  in  effect.  On  wheat,  rye,  oats,  and  "barley  the  rates  remain 
the  same.  In  the  case  of  wheat  it  is  also  provided  that  imports  other 
than  by  registered  dealens  are  subject  to  a surtax  of  $1.06  a bushel . On 
flour  the  rate  is  likewise  unchanged;  and  it  is  provided  that  imports  for 
bread— mailing  other  than  those  for.  the  Grain  Administration  shall  require 
a special  permit  and  shall  be  subject  to  a surtax  of  $3.47  a barrel.  (The 
entire  wheat  and  rye  trade  is  subject  to  rigid  government  control,  as 
described  below.).  On  all  of  the  other  items  listed  above,  except  butter, 
the  rates  are  similarly  unchanged. 

On  some  agricultural  items,  however,  there  have  been  distinct  rate 
increases  since  1921.  On  December  18,  1930,  for  example,  the  entire 
tobacco  schedule  was  revised  upward.  On  imp o r t s from  the  United  States 
of  leaf  tobacco  (unstemmed),  for  cigars,  the  present  rate  is  $14.01  per 
100  pounds;  for  chewing  and  pipe,  $31.78;  for  cigarettes,  from  $53.84  to  ' . . 
^70.62,  depending  on  grade.  Increases  have  also  been  made  in  the  duties 
on  certain  kinds  of  cheese  and  on  butter.  On  January  15,  1932,  the  duty 
on  hard  cheese,  other  than  "Grana" , was  increased  from  20  to  80  francs 
per  100  kilos  (1.75^  to  7^  a pound) , while  the  duty  on  soft  cheese  re- 
mained unchanged  at  20  francs  per  100  kilos  (1.75^  a pound).  On  butter  the 
rates  have  undergone  a series  of  changes.  On  August  12,  1929,  the  duty  was 
increased  from  20  to  70  francs  per  100  kilos  gross  (1.75^  to  6.13^  a pound) . 

On  September  1,  1930,  it  was  further  increased  to  120  francs  per  100  kilos 
(10.5^  a pound).  On  December  23,  1931,  it  was  increased  to  180  francs  per 
100  kilos  (15.76^  a pound),  for  the  period  up  to  March  31,  1932.  Meanwhile 
however,  a decree  of  February  22,  1932,  effective  that  date,  reduced  the 
duty  to  150  francs  per  100  kilos  (13.13^  a pound) ; but  on  March  19,  1932, 
the  duty  was  restored  to  180  francs  per  100  kilos  (15.76^  a pound).  On 
February  26,  a decree  provided  that  from  April  1,  butter  could  be  imported 
only  under  license. 

l 2.  Import  quotas  and  licenses.  - A law  dated  December  23,  1931,  gave 

the  Swiss  Federal  Council  the  authority  to  limit  importation  of  any  commo-  1 

dity  which  it  might  specify,  or  to  maize  such  imports  dependent  upon  a per-  i 

mit  subject  to  such  conditions  as  it  might  determine.  The  law  gave  the  i 

Federal  Council  the  authority  to  make  all  imports  subject  to  license  and 
to  make  the  issuance  of  permits  subject  to  the  payment  of  a duty  propor- 
tional to  the  price  and  the  value  of  the  commodity.  It  is  stated  in  the 
law  itself  that  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  protect  national 
production  whenever  the  vital  interests  of  domestic  industries  are 
threatened,  and  particularly  to  combat  unemployment . This  decree  is  to  be 
effective  until  December  31,  1932. 

I 

Several  supplementary  decrees  have  been  issued  in  connection  with 
this  law.  The  only  agricultural  products  affected  by -the  lav/,  up  to  June 
15,  1932,  were  eggs,  butter,  and  fresh  vegetables  (other  than  tomatoes)  and 
fresh  apples,  pears  and  apricots  in  containers  other  than  sacks,  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  barley,  corn,  malt,  sugar,  and  leaf  tobacco.  Thus  far  the  plan 
in  most  instances  has  been  applied  in  the  following  manner.  The  normal 

I 

i 
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duties  of  the  Swiss  Customs  Tariff  are  applied  to  goods  admitted  from 
specified  countries  under  .license  from  the  Swiss  Ministry  of  Public  Economy 
within  the  limits  .of  quotas  fixed  for  those  countries  by  that  Department. 
Imports  not  covered  by  licenses  (i.e.,  in  excess  of  the  quotas)  have  either 
been  subjected  to  customs  duty  at  the  rates  fixed  by  supplementary  decree, 
which  are  much-  higher  than  the'  normal  tariff  rate , or  else  have  been  entire- 
ly prohibited.  In  other  words , Swiss  importers,  upon  securing  import  per- 
mits, may  import  the  products  specified  at  the  regular  rates  of  duty  until 
the  fixed  quotas  for  each  product  from  a specified  country  have  been  filled. 
Thereafter,  further  imports  are  either  entirely  prohibited  or  they  may  be 
made  contingent  upon  payment  of  the  higher  duties,  the  decision  resting 
with  the  Government. 

3.  State  aid  to  the  wheat  industry  - The  Grain  Monopoly  exercised 
by  the  Government  of  Switzerland  from  1915  to  1929  for  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  grains  was  repealed  by  a referendum  on  March  3,  1929.  The  consti- 
tutional amendment  abolishing  the  monopoly,  however,  provided  at  the  same 
time  for  the  continuation  of  State  aid  to  grain  producers,  whereby  domes- 
tic growers  of  wheat  are  subsidized  by  the  State  in  order  that  domestic 
production,  which  had  been  nurtured  during  the  fourteen  years  of  the  old 
monopoly  regime,  might  not  be  allowed  to  disappear  in  the  face  of  competi- 
tion from  other  countries  which  could  produce  wheat  more  cheaply  than 
Switzerland.  In  effect,  the  new  plan  is  not  much  different  from  the  old 
Grain  Monopoly.  The  entire  plan  is  financed  by  a small  tax,  called  a 
"statistical  tax",  on  all  goods  imported  into  Switzerland. 

The  new  Swiss  grain  control,  effective  as  of  July  1,  1929,  provides 
for  government  purchase  of  wheat  and  rye  at  guaranteed  prices,  maintenance 
of  grain  reserves,  payment  of  grinding  subsidies,  reduction  of  transporta- 
tion charges,  and  support  of  the  national  milling  industry.  The  entire 
scheme  was  only  a provisional  plan  to  remain  in  operation  only  to  July  1, 
1932.  The  administration  of  the  scheme  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a State 
Grain  Office.  Under  this  plan  the  Government  is  required  to  maintain  a 
federal  reserve  of  grain  (amounting  at  present  to  about  80,000  metric  tons) 
which,  together  with  the  normal  stocks  of  grain  is  sufficient  to  supply 
Switzerland  with  bread  for  about  three  months.  The  reserve  supply  is  stored 
partly  by  the  State  and  partly  by  the  millers,  who  are  under  an  obligation 
to  preserve  the  grain  in  good  condition. 

Acting  through  agricultural  cooperative  societies,  the  Grain  Office 
purchases  home-grown  grain  at  a guaranteed  price.  Under  the  price-guarantee 
provision  the  Eederal  Council  each  year  fixes  prices  to  be  paid  by  the 
Government  for  domestic  grain.  The  grain  that  may  be  purchased  by  the 
Government  at  fixed  prices  are  wheat,  rye,  spelt,  and  mixtures  thereof.  The 
law  specifies  that  the  prices  fixed  for  the  domestic  wheat  may  not  be  less 
than  380  francs  per  metric  ton  ($2.00  a bushel)  or  be  more  than  450  francs 
per  metric  ton  ($2.36  a bushel).  Tne  guaranteed  price  of  wheat  is,  on  the 
average,  85  francs  per  metric  ton  (45^  a bushel)  above  the  price  of  import- 
ed wheat  less  customs  duties,  subject  to  the  above  fixed  minimum  and  maximum 
range.  Tne  price  of  the  other  cereals  is  fixed  in  relation  to  that  of  wheati 
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according 

/to  their  milling  value.  There  arc-  also  variations  of  price  according  to 
quality,  and  an  alteration  of  the  basic  -price  is  made  on  December  1 to  allow 
for  the  lower  moisture-content  after  that  date.  The  trices  'fixed  for  the 
1931-32  domestic  cereal  cron  were  as  follows:  wheat,  38  francs  per  quintal 

($2.00  a bushel);  rye,  28  francs  ($1.37  a bushel);  mixed  rye  and  wheat,  33 
francs  ($1.73  a bushel  of  60  lbs.),  and  spelt,  28  francs  ($0.98  a bus'hel). 
These  prices  were  payable  for  first-class  grain  loaded  on  cars  or  delivered 
to  a grain  elevator  or  mill. 

The  millers  are  compelled  to  take  the  grain  purchased  by  the  State 
Grain  Office  . This  obligation  is  not  limited  to  a quota  fixed  on  the  mill- 
ers1 output;  each  miller  is  bound  to  take  delivery  of  such  amounts  of  grain 
as  are  allotted  to  him  from  time  to  time  by  the  State  Grain  Office,  which 
is  responsible  for  ensuring  tne  proper  distribution  of  home-grown  grain  to 
the  millers. 

Growers  who  produced,  for  their  own  consumption,  wheat,  rye,  spelt, 
maize,  and  (in  the  mountains)  barley,  are  entitled  to  a special  payment  in 
resoect  of  any  such  grain  milled.  In  other  words,  the  Federal  Government 
gives  the  producer  a direct  subsidy  or  bonus,  ranging  from  7.50  to  12  francs 
per  100  kilos  (from  $0.66  to  $1.05  per  100  lbs.)  for  all  grain  sent  to  flour 
mills  to  be  ground  for  their  own  use.  Special  payments  are  also  made  in  re- 
soect of  seed  of  recognized  quality  and  grain  grown  above  a certain  altitude. 
Moveover,  the  Government  which  owns  the  railroads,  reduces  the  freight  charges 
on  the  movement  of  grains  to  mills  situated  at  distant  points  and  on  the  move- 
ment of  flour  from  those  mills.  This  reduction  in  freight  rates  was  made  in 
order  to  maintain  the  distribution  of  milling  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Millers  are  protected  against  foreign  competition  by  the  State  regula- 
tion of  imported  flour,  which  affords  them  some  compensation  for  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  on  them  in  connection  with  the  milling  and  storage  of  grain. 

To  this  end  the  importation  of  flour,  except  by  the  Federal  Government,  is 
virtually  prohibited.  The  old  government  monopoly  of  wheat  importation, 
however,  is  abolished  and  millers  may  import  without  restriction  except  for 
the  3.15  cents  oer  bushel  duty  and  the  knowledge  that  they  must  eventually 
absorb  the  entire  domestic  supply. 

The  cost  of  the  entire  scheme  to  the  State  has  be~n  estimated  by  the 
Federal  Council  to  be  about  17,800,000  francs  ($3,435,000)  per  annum.  As 
already  stated  this  sum  is  raised  by  levying  an  additional  duty  on  all 
goods  entering  Switzerland. 

The  Swiss  system  for  the  regulation  of  grain  and  the  encouragement 
of  home  production  has  now  (July,  1932)  been  in  operation  for  a little  more 
than  three  years.  Recently,  the  Federal  Council  recommended  to  the  Federal 
Assembly  in  Switzerland  that,  with  some  minor  amendments,  it  should  be  made 
permanent.  In  its  recommendations  the  Federal  Council  also  suggested  that 
the  State  Grain  Office  should  be  authorized  to  take  steps  to  improve  the 
storage  and  handling  of  home-grown  grain.  It  also  suggested  that,  in  view 
of  the  reduced  cost  of  production  due  to  cheaper  machinery  and  fertilizers, 
the  minimum  purchase  price  of  wheat  should  be  reduced  from  380  to  360  francs 
per  ton  ($2.00  to  $1.89  a bushel). 
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The  report  further  points  out  that  the  scherae  has  encouraged  the  use 
of  the  "best  qualities  of  seed  and  that  certain  varieties  of  home-grown  grain 
can  now  compare  in  quality  with  imported  grain.  3y  altering  the  scale  of 
Payments  on  seed  .and  by  regulating  the  importation  of  foreign  grain  for  seed, 
it  is  hoped  to  reduce  the  number  of  varieties  of  grain  grown  in  the  country 
and  to  encourage  the  growth  of  those  which  give  the  best  results  in  milling 
and  baking. 

To  afford  protection  against  foreign  imports,  the  right  to  import  flour 
suitable  for  oread-making  will  continue  to  be  reserved  to  the  State.  During 
tne  three  years  in  which  the  scheme  lias  been  in  operation,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  safeguards  for  consumers,  of  flour  were  insufficient  and  tne  Federal 
Council  therefore  proposes . that  tne  State  shall  be  empowered  to  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  consumers  of 
flour  and  bread.  The  Federal  Council  points  out  that  in  general  the  scheme 
has  been  found  to  work:  satisfactorily.  It  appears  that  every  section  of  the 
community  accepts  the  system  of  control  and  regards  it  as  a.  necessary  measure 
for  the  encouragement  of  a branch  of  agriculture  which  is  considered  to  be 
vital  to  the  State. 

4.  State  aid  to  the  tobacco  industry  - Farly  in  1930  the  tobacco 
growers  in  Switzerland  found  themselves  in  a critical  situation  due  to  low 
prices  and  foreign  competition,  as  a result  the  government  came  to  their 
aid  by  granting  a loan  of  approximately  $620,000  to  growers  on  condition, 
first,  that  they  restrict  tobacco  cultivation  for  five  years  to  limits  de- 
termined by  the  Government;  and  second,  that  planters,  buyers,  and  manufac- 
turers organize  into  federations  to  control  the  cultivation  and  marketing 
of  tobacco.  In  accordance  with  the  Government’s  action  the  Swiss  tobacco 
planters,  buyers,  and  manufacturers  concluded  an  agreement  whereby  the  planters 
agree  to  limit  their  acreage  and  the  buyers  undertake  to  ourchase  the  total 
production.  Late  in  1930  the  domestic  industry  was  further  assisted  by 
marked  increases  in  the  duties  on  imported  leaf  tobacco  and  on  imported 
manufactured  tobacco. 


TURKEY 

Turkey  is  primarily  an  agricultural  country.  The  principal  agricul- 
tural products  of  domestic  growth  are  tobacco,  cereals,  cotton,  dried  fruits, 
nuts,  olives,  silk,  wool,  gums  and  opium.  Agricultural  products,  principally 
tobacco,  raisins,  nuts,  cotton,  wool,  eggs,  figs,  peas,  beans  and  lentils, 
hides  and  sxins  and  opium,  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  .Turkish  exports.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  sugar,  coffee,  wheat,  vegetaole  oils,  and  rice  are 
imported.  Various  legislative  devices  have  been  adopted  with  a view  to  pro- 
tecting the  domestic  producer  in  the  local  market.  Among  these  are  tariffs, 
special  credit  facilities  to  wneat  growers,  tobacco  and  sugar  monopolies, 
and  a system  of  import  quotas. 

’ 1.  Tariffs  - The  trend  in  tariff  legislation  in  Turkey  since  the  war 
has  been  upward.  The  present  Turkish  tariff  law,  which  came  into  force  on 
October  1,  1929,' levied  highly  protective  duties  and  tended  towards  the  ex- 
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clusion  of  all  luxury  articles.  This  law  provided  that  all  articles  not 
specifically  provided  for  in  the  new  tariff  shall  be  subject  to  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  40  per  cent  until  such  time  as  they  are  embodied  into  the  tariff  by 
law. 

The  following  rates  will  serve  to  indicate  the  extent  of  the  tariff 
protection  accorded  farmers  in  Turkey  under  the  present  tariff  act.  These 
rates  are  given  in  Turkish  Pounds  per  100  kilos,  their  equivalent  in  United 
States  currency  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  exchange  (one  Turkish  pound  at  cur- 
rent exchange  equals  47  cents)  being  shown  in  parenthesis.  Meat  and  meat 
products,  ranging  from  50  to  300  ($10.66  to  $63.96  a 100  lbs.)  depending  on 
type  of  product;  butter  108  ($23.02  per  100  lbs.);  lard  90  ($19.19  a 100  lbs.) 
wheat  6.30  ($0.81  a bushel);  wheat  flour  9.50  ($3.97  a barrel);  rice,  husked 
and  unhusked,  15  and  7.50  ($3.20  and  $1.60  a 100  pounds),  respectively;  wool, 
in  grease  and  scoured,  12  and  24  ($2.56  and  $5.12  a 100  pounds) , respectively; 
dried  plums,  peaches,  apricots,  apples  and  pears,  48  ($10.23  a 100  pounds); 
dried  raisins  and  figs  27  ($5C76  a 100  pounds);  oranges  and  lemons  30  ($6.40 
a 100  lbs.);  coffee,  raw  and  roasted,  32  and  110  ($6.82  and  $23.45  a 100  lbs.) 
respectively;  raw  cotton  15  ($3.20  a 100  lbs.);  olive  oil,  in  receptacles  con- 
taining more  than  10  kilos,  39  and  in  other  containers  72  ($8.31  and  $15.35 
a 100  lbs.),  respectively. 

2.  Special  aid  to  wheat  producers  - The  Government  of  Turkey  has 
taken  steps  to  aid  domestic  wheat  growers  in  the  hope  of  preventing  a 
threatened  collapse  of  the  economic  status  of  the  country.  Wheat  is  grown 
in  every  part  of  Turkey.  The  heavy  wheat  crop  in  1931  caused  domestic 
prices  of  wheat  to  fall  to  very  low  levels.  As  a result  the  banks  which 
had  loaned  money  to  growers,  found  themselves  in  a very  precarious  sit- 
uation. On  the  other  hand  farmers  in  order  to  meet  their  notes  were  threat- 
ened with  the  necessity  of  a forced  sale  of  not  only  their  farm  products  but 
of  their  entire  agricultural  equipment  as  well. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  catastrophe  and  to  ease  the  position  of  the 
banks,  the  Government  of  Turkey,  through  the  Agricultural  Bank,  granted  a 
substantial  credit  as  an  aid  to  wheat  farmers.  This  aid,  however,  was  not 
to  take  the  form  of  new  loans  direct  to  producers.  On  the  contrary  it  will 
be  used  in  the  making  of  loans  to  the  branch  banks  of  the  Agricultural  Bank 
situated  throughout  the  country.  These  branch  banks  then  will  accept  wheat 
from  the  growers,  in  lieu  of  cash,  in  repayment  for  loans  previously  made. 

This  wheat  will  be  stored  by  the  banks  and  marketed  whenever  the  price  ad- 
vances. Any  difference  between  the  price  at  which  the  banks  took  the  wheat 
from  the  farmers  and  the  price  at  which  they  finally  dispose  of  it,  less 
the  costs  incidental  to  the  storage,  will  be  returned  to  the  farmers.  In 
this  respect  the  measure  is  not  essentially  different  from  relief  measures 
adopted  in  many  other  countries. 

The  credit  thus  made  available  will , therefore, go  to  save  the  solvency 
of  those  quasi-public  institutions  whose  total  assets,  prior  to  the  granting 
of  the  new  credit,  were  fro zc:ie  The  immediate  advantages  to  the  Turkish  wheat 
growers  are  twofold.  First, it  enables  them  to  dispose  of  their  stocks  and 
liquidate  their  debts  without  the  sale  of  their  implements  or  recourse  to  pri- 
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vate  "bankers  who  charge  usurious  interest  fates.  Second,  the  plan  makes  it 
possible  for  farmers  to  get  the  benefit  of  a possible  advance  in  the ‘market 
orice  of  wheat  without  assuring  any  of  the  normal  risks  involved  in  the  stor- 
ing of  grain,  such,  for  examole,  as  loss  by  deterioration,  destruction  by 
fire,  floods,  etc. 

3.  [Turkish  tobacco  monopoly  - The  Government  of  Turkey  has  partici- 
pated directly  in  a tobacco  monopoly  ever  since  1883  when  the  "Regie  Co-inter- 
essee  de  Tobacs  de  1’ Empire  Ottoman"  was  organized.  This  monopoly  consisted 
of  an  agreement  between  an  Austrian  group,  a German  group,  the  Ottoman  Bank 
and  the  Ottoman  Government,  whereby  the  sale  of  tobacco  was  exploited  for 
the  benefit  of  the  participating  groups . ' 

When  the  .new  Republican  Government  chne  into  power  the  above  agreement 
was  cancelled  in  favor  of  a Government  Monopoly,  effective  March  1,  1925. 

This  monopoly  differs  from  the  old  Ottoman  "Regie"  in  many  ways.  The  "Regie" 
was  primarily  a commercial  institution  with  but  limited  interest  in  culture 
or  production.  It  bought  the  tobacco  it  found,  manufactured  and  sold  it,  and 
took  no  interest  in  effecting  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  crop.  The 
present  monopoly  lays  stress  on  the  production ’ of  high  quality  tobacco,  the 
control  of  cont rebandage , and  the  maintenance  of  a rigid  control  over  the 
use  of  tobacco  in  Turkey.  It  is  charged  with  a wide  range  of  duties  connected 
with  production  and  marketing. 

The  Monopoly  has  functioned  under  several  laws  since  it  was  organized 
in  1925.  The  latest  amendment  to  the  Monopoly  law  was  made  on  June  9,  1930. 
The  amendment  of  that  date  provides  that  the  importation  of  foreign  tobacco 
and  its  manufacture  and  sale,  as  well  as  the  purchase,  manufacture  and  sale 
of  native-grown  tobacco,  shall  be  exercised  by  the  State.  The  planter  may, 
however,  transfer  or  mortgage  his  tobacco  to  a merchant  if  the  tobacco  is 
intended  for  export.  The  Monopoly  administration  closely  supervises  such 
export  transactions  until  the  product  has  been  exported.  All  manufacturing 
of  tobacco  products,  whether  from  native  or  imported  leaf,  is  done  by  the 
Monopoly.  As  regards  orice-f ixing,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Monopoly  law 
authorizing  the  State  to  purchase  tobacco  from  the  grower  at  fixed  prices. 

On  the  contrary  purchases  are  made  at  current  market  prices.  The  retail 
sale  of  tobacco  products,  however,  may  take  place  only  in  shops  established 
by  the  monopoly  or  in  establishments  licensed  by  it  and  such  sales  must  be 
made  at  the  prices  fixed  by  the  monopoly. 

The  law  of  June  9,  1930,  also  gives  the  Monopoly  complete  control 
over  the  cultivation  of  tobacco.  Tobacco  can  be  cultivated  only  in  districts 
authorized  by  the  Ministries  of  Finance  and  Economy.  Any  person  desiring  to 
grow  tobacco  must  make  application  to  the  Tobacco  Monopoly.  From  the  date  of 
his  authorization  to  grow  tobacco  every  activity  in  its  cultivation  and  pick- 
ing is  closely  supervised  by  the  Monopoly  and  every  precaution  is  taken  to 
assure  that  the  entire  crop  is  continually  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Monopoly.  As  soon  as  the  planter  gathers  the  crop  he  is  under  obligation  to 
destroy  the  roots  remaining  in  the  field,  with  the  exception  of  that  allowed 
to  go  to  seed.  The  remaining  roots  of  these  olants  must  be  destroyed  immedi- 
ately after  the  seeds  are  obtained.  The  tobacco  crop  is  estimated  in  the 
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field.  by  the  agents  of  the  Monopoly.  The  estimates  are  checked  and  re- 
checked several  times  during  the  growing  season.  Picking  and  drying 
operations,  the  transfer  of  the  tobacco  from  the  farm  to  the  storage 
houses,  the  periods  during  which  those  transfers  must  be  made,  ahd  the 
weighing  and  grading  of  the  leaves,  are  all  rigorously  supervised  by 
the  Monopoly.  The  planter  is  held  responsible  for  any  unauthorized 
shortage. 

The  Turkish  Tobacco  Monopoly  is  directed  by  a central  office 
located  in  Istanbul.  For  administrative  purposes  its  many  functions 
are  grouped  under  four  sections.  The  first  section  -includes  the  admin- 
istrative and  the  agricultural  or  technical  divisions.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Administrative  Division,  among  other  things,  to  control  produc- 
tion and  'limit  planting  to  areas  suitable  only  for  the  production  of  the 
higher  grades  of  tobacco.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  this  section  to  pre- 
vent illegal  trading  and  its  efforts  in  that  direction  include  a check 
of  tobacco  production  and  movement  from  seed  time  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. This  section  is  also  responsible  for  close  cooperation  with  the 
Turkish  Customs  'in  the  control  of  contrabandage.  The  duties  of  the 
Technical  Division  are  to  improve  the  quality  of  tne  Turkish  crop. 
Through  it  the  Monopoly  became  one  of  the  first  institutions  in 
Turkey  to  disseminate  scientific  knowledge  for  the  improvement  of  an 
agricultural  industry.  This  Division  concerns  itself  with  seed  selec- 
tion, disease  control,  drying  and  curing,  storage,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  a school  for  training  tobacco  experts.  The  second  section  is 
responsible  for  the  purchase,  deliveries  and  storage  of  tobacco.  The 
third  section  is  charged  with  manufacturing  tobacco  products.  The 
fourth  section  is  charged  with  the  sale  of  manufactured  products  and 
this  is  done  through  an  elaborate  organization. 

4.  Turkish  sugar  monopoly  - In  order  to  promote  and  protect 
the  domestic  sugar  beet  industry  the  Government  of  Turkey  on  January 
25,  1926,  passed  a law  establishing  a state  monopoly  for  the  importa- 
tion of  sugar  and  sugar  products.  This  law  provides  that  the  right 

to  import  raw  and  refined  sugar  and  all  products  containing  sugar,  such 
as  syrup,  sweetnened  beverages  of  non-alcoholic  content,  candied  fruit, 
confectionery  products,  etc.,  is  reserved  exclusively  to  the  Government. 
The  monopoly  is  authorized  to  fix  the  cost  price  of  imported  sugar  and 
sugar  products  and  to  sell  the  same  to  dealers.  The  law  also  author- 
izes the  monopoly  to  purchase  the  sugar  production  of  domestic  refiner- 
ies at  the  same  cost  as  imported  sugar.  The  sale  and  distribution  of 
sugar  and  its  by-products  to  consumers  is  handled  by  retail  merchants 
who  must  obtain  their  supplies  from  the  monopoly. 

5.  Import  quotas  — By  a decree  effective  November  15,  1931,  the 
Turkish  Government  restricted  the  importation  of  a large  number  of  com- 
modities to  specified  quotas  in  an  effort  to  reduce  imports  and  equalize 
the  trade  balance.  The  law  provided  that  quotas  could  be  fixed  on  any 
imported  product  provided  twenty  days  notice  was  given.  Up  to  April, 
1932  such  quotas  had  been  established  only  on  manufactured  products. 

The  original  law  authorizing  t'he  Government  to  establish  restrictions 
on  imports  was  passed  on  August  1,  1931. 
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SOUTH  AFRICA 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  employs  a variety  of  governmental  price- 
supporting measures  for  agricultural  products.  Outstanding  amongst  them 
are  tariffs,  special  restrictions  on  the  importations  of  wheat  and  wheat 
flour,  a compulsory  export  quota  for  corn,  and  export  subsidies  on  a long 
list  of  agricultural  commodities. 

1.  Tariffs  - Since  the  World  War,  however,  South  Africa  has  adopted 
a pronounced  protectionist  policy  for  local  industries  both  agricultural 
and  non-agricultural . As  a result  the  duties  on  a long  list  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  have  been  revised  upward  in  recent  years.  To  enumerate 
but  a few  of  these  numerous  changes:  On  March  26,  1930  the  duty  on  wheat 

was  increased  from  2s. 2d.  to  2s. 8d.  per  100  pounds  ($0.32  to  $0.39  per 
bushel).  On  the  same  date  the  duty  on  wheat  flour  was  increased  from 
4s. 4d.  to  5s. 8d.  ($1.05  to  $1,38)  per  100  pounds.  The  duty  on  dried  fruits 
of  all  kinds  (except  dates)  was  also  increased  on  that  date  from  2^d.  to 
3d.  (4.56  to  6/)  per  pound.  The  duty  on  sugar  was  also  increased  at  that 
time  from  8s,  to  12s, 6d.  ($1.95  to  $3.04)  per  100  pounds.  On  May  4,  1931, 
the,duty  on  lard  and  edible  meat  fats  was  increased  from  l^d.  to  2^-d. 

(2^c  to  5/)  per  pound  and  on  cured  bacon  from  3d.  to  4d.  (6/  to  8f £)  per 
pound.  On  March  23,  1932,  the  duty  on  cured  bacon  and  ham  was  increased 
from  4d.  to  6d.  (8/  to  12/)  per  pound.  On  wheat  'and  wheat  flour  South 
Africa  maintains  what  amounts  to  a sliding  scale  duty  the  details  of  which 
are  described  below,  under  section  2,  on  wheat  and  wheat  flour  importation 
restrictions. 

Effective  October  30,  1931,  an  additional  or  primage  duty  of  5 per 
cent  ad  valorem  was  imposed  on  all  goods  imported  into  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  except  wheat,  wheat  flour,  public  stores,  schools  and  hospital  furni- 
ture, and  articles  for  the  use  of  diplomatic  agents.  The  purpose  of  this 
additional  . duty  is  to  provide  funds  for  the  payment  of  an  export  'subsidy 
on  South  African  products  (see  section  4 below,  "Export  subsidies").  More- 
over, the  Government  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  on  March  24,  1932,  imposed 
a new  customs  surtax  of  per  cent  on  t'he  gold  value  of  all  imports,  except 
on  goods  used  predominantly  for  agricultural  purposes.  This  surtax  is  in 
addition  to  the  primage  .duty  of  5 per  cent  ad  valorem  previously  imposed. 

On  November  26,  1931,  the  Union  of  South  Africa  enacted  an  "exchange 
dumping"  law.  This  law  provided  that  an  "exchange  dumping  duty"  would  be 
charged  and  collected,  in  addition  to  duties  otherwise  prescribed,  on  all 
goods  imported  from  countries  where  the  exchange  value  of  the'  currency  is 
depreciated  in  relation  to  the  Union  of  South  African  currency,  and  from 
which,  by  reason  of  such  depreciation,  imports  might  be  made  at  prices  that 
would  be  detrimental  to  an  industry  in  the  Union.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
possible  dumping  of  goods  from  such  countries  into  the  markets  of  South 
Africa,  the  Minister  of  Finance  was  authorized  to  determine  and  apply  (for 
the  purpose  of  assessing  the  dumping  duty)  an  artificial  exchange  rate  at 
v.'hich  the  foreign  currency  of  such  countries  should  be  ‘computed  in  terms 
of  the  Union  currency.  The  law  provided  that  this  dumping  duty  should  be 
equal'  to  "the  difference  between  the  f.o.b,  cost  at  the  port  of  shipment 
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of  such  goods  to  the  importer  in  Union  currency  on  the  one  hand,  and  such 
cost  (f.o.b.’cost  at  port  of  shipment)  expressed  in  the  currency  of  the 
country  of  export  of  such  goods  computed  in  terms  of  Union  currency  at  the 
rate  determined  by  the  Minister  on  the  other  hand:  provided  that  the  dump- 

ing duty  or  duties  levied  on  any  goods  shall  collectively  not  exceed  one 
half  of  the  value  of  such  goods  for  the  purpose  of  duty  as  determined  under 
Section  14  of  the  Customs  Tariff  and  Excise  Duties  Act  (No.  36)  of  1925." 
(Quoted  from  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  United  Kingdom,  November  26,  1931). 

In  accordance  with  this  law  "Exchange  dumping  duties"  are  being  levied  in 
South  Africa  on  a long  list  of  agricultural  and'  other  products  from  countries 
whose  currencies  are  depreciated  in  relation  to  Union  currency. 

2.  Wheat  and  wheat  flour  import  restrictions  - The  importation  of 
wheat  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa  has  been  subject  to  special  regulation 
and  control  by  the  Government  since  March  18,  1930.  A law  of  that  date, 
known  as  the  "Wheat  Importation  Restriction  Act,  1930",  gives  the  Minister 
of  Finance  the  authority  to  prohibit,  control,  or  regulate  the  importation 
into  the  Union  of  any  class  of  wheat.  The  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  guarantee 
that  wheat  grown  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  will  be  marketed  at  prices 
above  the  world  market  level.  As  means  to  that  end,  the  Government  imposes, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  duty  on  wheat,  a special  duty  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  landed  cost  and  11s. 3d.  per  100  pounds,  ($1,64  per 
bushel).  The  landed  cost  is  the  cost  per  100  pounds  to  the  importer  at  the 
port  of  importation  in  the  Union  and  includes  the  cost  of  packing,  packages, 
landing  charges,  dock  dues,  and  the  customs  duties  otherwise  payable  on 
wheat.  The  ordinary  duty  on  wheat  is  2s. 8d.  per  100  pounds,  ($0.39  per 
bushel)  with  a preferential  rate  2d.  lower,  applicable  to  Canada.  No  wheat 
can  be  imported  except  under  license  by  tne  Minister  of  Finance.  Only  such 
quantities  of  wheat  are  allowed  to  be  imported  as  are  imperative  to  the 
operation  of  the  South  African  milling  industry.  In  general  the  law  is 
designed  to  confine  the  imports  of  wheat  to  such  quantities  of  hard  wheat 
as  are  required  for  blending  purposes  in  order  to  produce  a satisfactory 
flour  for  baking. 

In  their  application  for  wheat  importation  permits  the  importers 
must  furnish  particulars  regarding  (a)  the  quantity,  grade  and  c.i.f.  prices; 
(b)  country  of  origin  and  port  of  shipments;  (c)  port  of  landing  and  the 
place  of  destination  in  the  Union;  and  (d)  the  purpose  for  which  the  wheat 
is  to  be  used,  e.g.,  seed  or  milling.  In  case  the  wheat  is  to  be  used  for 
milling,  the  following  additional  information  must  be  given  by  the  miller: 

(a)  the  quantity  of  the  same  ciass  of  wheat  milled  by  him  during  the  three 
calendar  years  prior  to  his  application  and  during  the  current  year  up  to 
the  date  of  his  application;  (b)  the  separate  quantities  of  other  classes 
of  wheat  milled  by  him  during  the  same  periods,  including  South  African 
wheat;  and  (c)  the  proportions  of  home-grown  wheat  and  imported  wheat  re- 
quired for  blending. 

The  principles  of  the  above  law  applying  to  the  importation  of  wheat 
were  later  e'xtended  to  the  importation  of  wheat  flour  and  wheat  meal,  under 
the  "Flour  Importation  Act",  approved  by  the  Governor  General  on  April  13, 
1931,  Effective  that  date,  each  importer  of  wheat  flour  and  meal  must  first 
obtain  a permit  from  the  Minister  of  Finance  without  which  no  importation 
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of  flour-  can  be  made.  The  amount  of  flour  that  may  . be  imported  is  deter- 
mined by  the  normal  import  requirements  of  the  previous  years.  The  purpose 
of  the  law,  of  course,  is  to -guarantee  that  domestic  flour  millers  will  be 
protected  against  competition  from  imported  flour.  Moreover,  the  duty  on 
wheat  flour  is  adjusted  in  such  a way  as  to  insure  the  milling  of  South 
African  wheat  in  preference  to  the  importation  of  flour.  This  is  done  by 
increasing : the  duty  on  flour  so  as  to  bring  its  landed  cost  to  a figure  at 
which  local  .flour  can  be  produced  if  the  farmer  is  to  receive  the  price 
for. his  wheat  which  the  Government  desires  him  to  get.  To  this  end  the 
Government,  on  May  4,  1931,  imposed  a special  additional  duty  on  wheat 
flour  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  landed  cost  and  18s,6d.  ($4.50) 
per  100  pounds.  The  ordinary  duty  on  wheat  flour  is  5s. 8d.  ($1.38)  per  100 
pounds  general  tariff,  with  a preferential  rate  4d,  (8^)  lower  on  flour 
from  Canada. 

Persons  desiring  to  import  jwheat  flour  or  meal  must  furnish  the 
following  information  in  their  applications  for  licenses:  (a)  quantity, 

description,  grade  and  quality  and  purchase  price,  including  freight  and 
insurance;  (b)  country  of  origin  and  port  of  shipment;  (c)  port  of  landing 
and  place  of  destination;  (d)  the  amount  of  flour  or  meal  imported  by  the 
applicant  during  each  of  the  three  calendar  years  prior  to  his  application; 
(e)  the  purpose  for  which  the  flour  is  to  be  used;  and  (f)  if  intended  for 
blending,  the  proportions  of  Union-milled  and  of  imported  flour  to  be  used. 

3.  Compulsory  export  quota  for  corn  - A law  designed  to  maintain 
the  domestic  price  level  for  locally  grown  corn  above  the  world  market 
level  went  into  effect  in  the  Union  of  South  .Africa  on  June  5,  1931.  The 
law,  known  as  the  "Mealie  Control  Act  of  1931",  authorized  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  to  prohibit,  ..control  or;  regulate  the  importation  into  the  Union 
of  mealies  or  mealie  products  (corn  or  corn  products)  and  provided  for  the 
compulsory  exportation  of  certain  specified  quantities  of  corn.  This  system 
amounts  to  dumping  a surplus  abroad  in  order  to  maintain  prices  at  home, 
since  it  is  by  the  application  of  a so-called  "mealie  export  quota  per- 
centage" that  the  Government  endeavors  to  maintain  the  local  price  level 
for  corn  above  the  world  price  level. 

The  most  important  provisions  of  this  law  are  ap  follows:  (l)  Between 

June  1 and  August  31  of  each  year  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  must  announce 
a so-called  "mealie  export  quota  percentage"  for  the  succeeding  twelve 
months.  This  export  quota  percentage  is  derived  by  dividing  the  estimated 
exportable  surplus  for  the  season  by  the  estimated  total  quantity  (exclusive 
of  any  corn  necessary  for  consumption  by  the  producer  and  his  household*  his 
tenants  or  farm  servants,  or  for  feeding  to  his  livestock  or  the  livestock  of 
his  tenants)  available  for  sale  during  the  season;  (2)  The  export  quota 
percentage  thus  calculated  is  applied  as  follows:-  Any  individual  or  firm 
purchasing  or  otherwise  receiving  in  excess  of  100  bags  (355  bushels)  of 
corn  or  its  equivalent  in  corn  products  in  any  calendar  month  (either  from 
domestic  or  foreign  sources  of  supply)  must  export  such  a quantity  of  corn 
as  corresponds  to  the  official  mealie  export  quota  percentage;  (3)  The 
export  proportion  of  each  dealer’s  supply,  thus  calculated,  must  be  ex- 
ported by  the  holder  of  the  corn  or  his  agent,  or  through  such  other  agencies 
as  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  may.  prescribe,  within  a period  of  twelve 
months  or  within  such  a longer  or  shorter  period  as  may  be  directed  by 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture;  (4)  Registered  cooperative 
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societies  are  especially  favored  by  this  lav/,  since  they  are  authorized 
to  take  over  the  quantities  of  corn  and  corn  products  held  for  export  by 
individuals  or  firms,  to  export  such  products,  and  to  make  advances  against 
their  export  value.  The  utilization  of  the  services  of  cooperatives,  how- 
ever, is  not  compulsory  on  the  part  of  the  holder  unless  specifically 
directed  by  the  ministry  of  Agriculture.  (5)  As  previously  indicated  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  nay  issue  such  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary 
in  order  to  prohibit,  control,  or  regulate  the  importation  of  corn  or  corn 
products  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

In  accordance  with  the  authority  granted  by  this  law  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  on  August  14,  1931,  announced  that  the'  export  quota  per- 
centage for  the  season  ending  May  31,  1932,  would  be  33-1/3  per  cent. 

This  quota  was  expected  to  remove  the  entire  surplus-  from  the  domestic 
market  (with  the  exception  of  a snail  carryover  which  it  was  felt  should 
be  retained  in  the  Union)  and  to  keep  the  domestic  price  level  above  the 
world  market  level.  There  is  normally  an  annual  export  surplus  of  from 
20  to  25  million  bushels  of  corn  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa* 

4.  Export  subsidies  - Under  the  so-called  Export  Subsidies  Act  of 
November  30,  1931,  the  South  African  Minister  of  finance’  is  authorized  to 
pay  an  export  subsidy  on  a long  list  of  products  for  a period  of  twelve 
months.  The  law  became  effective  for  most  of  the  products  to  which  it  is 
applicable  on  December  1,  1931,  but  for  some  product's  it  was  made  retro- 
active for  periods  as  far  back  as  May  1,  1931.  The  subsidy  in  each  case, 
however,  will  be  paid  only  for  a period  of  twelve  months  commencing  on  the 
dates  fixedffor  each  product,  so  that  maxing  the  payment  retroactive  in 
some  cases  merely  hastens  the  end  of  the  benefits. 

Two  schedules  of  commodities  have  been  established  upon  which  sub- 
sidies will  be  paid.  The  first  schedule,  contains  a long  list  of  primary 
products:  angora  wool,  living  animals,  beans,  peas,  lentils,  cereals 

(except  wheat),  cotton,  flours,  plants,  all  fresh  fruits,  peanuts,  corn, 
corn  products,  .all  nuts,  seeds  (except  lucerne),  leaf  tobacco,  fresh 
vegetables,  wool,  mohair,  tea,  honey,  fruit  trees,  vinegar,  lard,  preserved 
fruits,  forest  products  and  various  minerals.  No  subsidy  will  be  paid  to 
the  exporter  of  any  of  the  products  mentioned  in  Schedule  I unless  the 
claim  is  accompanied  by  the  actual'  producer's  stamped  receipt  for  the  sub- 
sidy. In  other  words , it  is  considered  that  the  identity  of  the  primary 
producer  of  these  commodities  can  be  preserved  to  the  point  of  exportation. 
The  exporter  therefore  pays  the  subsidy  to  the  primary  producer  and  claims 
refund  of  the  subsidy  from  the  Government  upon  submitting ’ the  producer's 
signed  receipt  for  the  same. 

The  payment  of  the  subsidy  on  the  commodities  listed  under  Schedule 
II  is  made  to  the  exporter  without  the  necessity  of  submitting  a producer's 
receipt  for  the  same.  The  articles  in  this  class  are:  butter,  cheese, 

eggs,  fish,  dried  fruits,  fruit  juices  and  syrups,  hides  and  skins , .sausage 
casings,  various  packing  house  offals,  jams  and  jellies,  lucerne  hay, 
lucerne  meal,  lucerne  seed,  fresh  and  frozen  meat,  salted  and  cured  meat, 
condensed  milk,  oil  canes , animal  and  vegetable  fats  and  oils,  manufactured 
tobacco  (other  than  cigarettes),  wines,  brandy,  aloes,  buchu,  wattle  ex- 
tract, whalemeal  and  fishmeal. 
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The  actual  amount  of  the  subsidy  has  been' fixed-  at  a flat  rate  for 
some  oroducts  while  for  others  it  is  based" on  a certain  percentage  of  the 
value  of  the  goods  exported.  The  following  tabulation  gives  the  amounts 
and  the  dates  from  which  the  subsidies  will  be  -nay-able-,  as  announced  in 
the  original  law  and  as  amended  by  subsequent  decrees. 

SOUTH  AFRICA:  Export  bounties  on  agricultural 

products,  1931-32 


Commodity 


Amount  of,  subsidy 


a/ 


Effective 


As  provided  in  announce- 
ment of  Dec.  22,  1931: 


Corn  

6d.  (12 $)  per  200-lb.  bag 

Dec.  1,  1931 

Eggs  

3s. 6d.  (85<0  per  case  of  30  doz. 

Aug. 27,  1931 

Citrus  fruits  

1 bjo  based  on  a value  of  £8. 10s. 

($42.99)  per  tone  of  40  cu.  ft. 

May  1 , 1931 

Grapes  

15,-c  based  on  a value  of  £16 

($77.86)  oer  ton  of  40  cu.  ft. 

Dec.  1,  1931 

Deciduous  fruit  

15 70  based  on  a value  of  £12 

($58.40)  per  ton  of  40  cu.  ft. 

Dec.  1,  1931 

Wool  and  mohair  

10;^  ad  valorem  b / 

July  1,  1931 

Cheese  

10 jo  ad  valorem  b / 

Aug.  5,  1931 

Butter  ' 

10/ 1 ad  valorem  b / 

Aug. 12,  1931 

Other  agricultural 

products  listed  in 

Schedules  I and  II 

10 jo  ad  valorem  b/  0/ 

Dec.  1,  1931 

Amendments  provided  for  in 
subsequent  decrees: 


Fresh  citrus  fruits 

Wool  and  mohair  

Eggs  

Fresh  and  frozen  meats 
Fresh  grapes  

Deciduous  fruit  


2(8.  (49<0  per  export  case 
25 ]o  ad  valorem  b/ 

4s. 8d.  ($1.14)  per  standard 
export  case 
20 'jo  ad  valorem  b / 

20 jo  based  on  a value  of  £16 

($77.86)  ner  ton  of  40  cu.  ft. 
20 $ based  on  a value  of  £12 

($58.40)  ner  ton  of  40  cu.  ft. 


May  1,  1931 
July  1 , 1931 

Aug. 27,  1931 
Dec.  1,  1931 

Dec.  1,  1931 

Dec.  1,  1931 


a/  Conversions  to  U.  S.  currency  made  at  par,  inasmuch  as  South  Africa  has 
•not  departed  from  the  gold  standard. 

b / Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  amount  of  the  ad  valorem  subsidy  is  computed 
on  the  value  of  the  goods  exported  as  defined,  in  section  41  of  the’  South 
African  Customs  Act,  1925  (Act  No.  36,  1925). 

c J The  subsidy  is  not  payable  on  dried  beans,  and  hides  and  shins  (other 
than  furred  shins)  exported  to  the  United  States. 
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The  main  purpose  of  the  export  subsidies  law  of  1931  is  said  to  he 
to  reimburse  primary  producers  of  exported  products  for  losses  sustained 
by.  reason  of  the  fact,  that  the  Union  of.  South  Africa  has  remained  on  the 
gold  standard,  while  many  of  her  export  markets  have  abandoned  it.  A 
second  purpose  is  to  encourage-  exports  in  order  that  a favorable  balance 
of  trade  may  be  restored,  so  that  the  Union  Government  nay  be  successful 
in-  its  efforts  to  maintain  the  gold  standard.  • The  funds  for  the  payment 
of  the  'export  subsidies  under  this  Act  are  derived  by  the  imposition  of  a 
special  5 per  cent  ad  valorem  tax  on  practically  all  imports  (except  on 
goods  produced  or  manufactured  in  Northern  and  Southern  Rhodesia,  Basuto- 
land, Swaziland,  Bachunaland  Protectorate,  South  7est  Africa  and  Portuguese 
-East  Africa),  as  explained,  above  under  section  1 on  tariffs. 

5.  Control  of  the  dairy  industry  - A private  bounty,  levied  against 
all  producers  of  butter  and  not  paid  out  of.  the  treasury  of  the  Union,  was 
being  paid  .in  South  Africa  on  the  exports  of  butter  even  prior  to  enactment 
of  the  general  export  bounty  law  above  discussed.  Late  in  1930  the  Dairy 
Industry  Control  Act  was  passed.  This  law  set  up  a Board  with  power  to 
regulate  and  control  the  dairy  industry,  to  grant  loans  to,  producers,  to 
promote  the  consumption  and  exportation  of  dairy  products,,  to  stabilize 
prices,  to  prohibit  the  importation  and  the  exportation  of  butter  and  cheese 
except  under  a system  of  licenses,  and  to  determine  the  quantity  of  butter 
and  cheese  which  must  be  exported  during  a given  period. 

Acting  under  the  authority  conferred  by  the  Dairy  Industry  Control 
.act  of  1930,  the  Board  imposed  a levy  of  Id.  (2/)  per  pound,  effective 
October  1,  1530,  on  all  butter,  butter  substitutes  (including  renovated, 
milled,  milk-blended  and  processed  butter),  and  cheese,  either  imported 
into  the  Union  of  South  Africa  or  manuf actured  in  domestic  plants.  The 
fund  created  by  this  levy  was  to  be  used  for  paying  a bounty  on  exports 
of  butter  and  cheese. 

The  Board  announced  that  beginning  October  1,  1930,  a bounty  would 
be  paid  on  exported  butter  amounting  to  6d.  (12/  at  oar)  per  pound  for  first 
grade  butter,  4d.  (8/)  per  pound  for  second  grade,  and  3d.  (6/)  per  pound 
for  third  grade  butter.  This  bounty  was  increased  on  December  19,  1930, 
to  8d.  (16/)  on  first  grade  butter;  6d.  (12/)  on  second  grade  butter;  and 
4d.  (8/)  on  third  grade  butter.  The  announcement  of  the  Board  also  provided 
for  the  payment  of  a bounty  of  3^d.  (7/)  per  pound  on  first  grade  cheese, 

3-^d.  (6.6/)  per  pound  on  second  grade,  and  3d.  (6/)  per  pound  on  third  grade.  - 

On  December  1,  1931,  a government  notice  (No.  686)  announced  that 
the  bounties  payable  by  the  Dairy  Industry  Control  Board  to  any  person  ex- 
porting butter  or  cheese  with  its  permission  would  be  as  follows,  the 
bounties  being  retroactive  to  November  15,  1931;  on  butter,  first  grade, 

63d.  (13/  at  par)  a pound;  second  grade,  5^d.  (11/);  third  grade,  3-gd. 

(7.1/);  and  on  cheese,  first  grade,  4d.  (8/);  second  grade,  3fd.  (7.6/); 
and  third  grade,  3d.  (6/)  a pound. 

The  significant  feature  of  the  Dairy  Industry  Control  Act  in  South 
Africa  is  that  the  bounty  paid  under  its  provisions  is  entirely  chargeable 
to  the  dairy  industry.  The  industry  itself,  without  financial  assistance 
from  the  Government,  creates  a fund  with  which  to  pay  a bounty  on  export; 
though,  in  contrast  to  the  Paterson  Plan  in  Australia,  it  is  to  be  noted 
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that  the  administration.'  of-  the  scheme  is  - under  public  rather  than  orivate 
auspices.  Under  the  new  Export  Subsidies  Act,  1331,:  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Government  itself  s.ets  up  a fund  by  means  of  a special  5 per  cent 
ad  valorem  tax  on- imports  , out.  of- which  subsidies",  are  raid  on  the  exnorts 
of  the  various  commodities  listed,  including  butter  and  cheese.  This  is, 
of  course,  additional1  to  the.  bounties  paid  under  the  Dairy  Control  Act. 

, . ...  . ....  •»  r‘  \ ' • f 

In  accordance  with  the',  authority  granted  by  the  Dairy"  Control  Act 
of  1930,.  a proclamation-  was  issued  on  May  29,  1931,  orohibi ting  the  im- 
portation of  hard  pressed  cheese  (such  as  Cheddar),  sweet,  milk  cheese  of 
the  tyre  commonly  known  as  .Gouda,  Edam  cheese,,  and  all  types,  of  processed, 
blended  and  pasteurized  cheese  into  the  Union,  except  under  license  granted 
by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  such  quantities  and  during'  such  periods 
as  the  Minister  may  determine.  The-  prohibition,  however,  does  not  apply  to 
imports  from  Southern  and  Northern  Rhodesia,  Southwest  Africa,  the  Bechuana- 
land  Protectorate  and  Swaziland. 

With  a further  view  to  promoting  the  sale  of  South  African  butter 
and  cheese  abroad  on  a quality  basis,  two  regulations  were  issued  estab- 
lishing regulations  for  the  exportation  of  butter  and  cheese.  The. law  in 
regard  to  the  exportation  of  cheese  (No,  688)  went  into  .effect  on  April  24, 
1931,  and  that  in.  regard  to  the  exportation  of  butter  (No.  900)  on  Miay  29, 

1931.  Both  laws  required  exporters  to  secure  permits  for  exportation. 

These  laws  established  official  grades  and. standards  for  butter  and  cheese 
intended  for  export  and  provided  complete  procedure  for  official  inspection 
and  certification.  The  exact  manner  of:  packing,  marxeting  and  storage  is 
also  provided  for. 

The  original  Dairy  Industry  Control  Act,  1930,  provided  that  all 
butter  and  cheese  factories  had  to  export  dicing  any  specified  year  an 
amount  of  butter  or  cheese  equivalent  to  10  per  cent  of  their  production 
during  the  preceding  twelve  months.  In  other  words,  if  a -'factory  produced 

100.000  pounds  of  butter  in  1931  its  compulsory  export  quota  in  1932  would 
be  10,000  pounds  or  10  per  cent.  This  law,  however,  was  found  to  be  unjust 
to  creameries  and  cheese  factories  whose  output  varied  from  year  to  year. 
Under  the  old  law  the  above  mentioned  creamery  would  be  required  to  export 

10.000  pounds  of  butter  during  1932  regardless  of  the  fact  that  its  output 
may  have  dropped  to  50,000  pounds. 

An  amendment  to  the  original  act  was  enacted  into  law  on  March  31, 

1932,  correcting ' this . injustice  by  authorizing  the  Dairy  Industry  Control 
Board  to  increase  or  decrease  the  export  quota  of  the  creamery  or  cheese 
factory  in  the  event  that  the  output  has  been  increased  or  decreased  since 
the  preceding  year.  In  this  connection  the  new  law  now  specifies  that 

"if. in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  dairy  industry 
that  steps  be  taken  to  ensure  the  export  of  butter  or  cheese  from  the  Union 
during  any  period,  the  Board  may  determine  the  quantity  of  butter  or  cheese 
which  shall  be  exported  during  that  period."  The  new  law  further  specifies 
that  whenever  the  Board  has  made  a determination  (as  above  provided  for) 
it  shall  fix  the  quantity  of  butter  or  cheese  which  every  individual  owner 
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of  a registered  creamery  or  registered  cheese  factory  shall  he  required 
to  export  or  to  deliver  to  the  Board  for  export  during  such  period. 

The  exact  amount  of  butter  or  cheese  which  any  individual  creamery 
or  factory  must  exoort  "shall  be  that  quantity  of  butter  or  cheese,  as  the 
case  may  be,  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  quantity  of  butter 
or  cheese  manufactured  by  such  owner  during  the  twelve  calendar  months 
last  preceding  the  date  uoon  which  such  determination  is. made,  as  the 
quantity  of  butter  or  cheese,  as  the  case  may  be,  determined  by  the 
Board  bears  to  the  total  quantity  of  batter  or  cheese  manuf actured  in 
all  registered  creameries  or  registered  cheese  factories  during  the  said 
twelve  calendar  months."  The  law  provides,  however,  that  if  the  Board 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  quantity  of  butter  or  cheese  which  any  owner 
of  a registered  creamery  of  factory  will  manufacture  during  the  twelve 
months  succeeding  the  date  upon  which  the  export  surplus  is  determined, 
is  lively  to  be  greater  or  less  than  the  quantity  manufactured  by  him 
during  the  twelve  months  preceding  that  date,  it  may  increase  or  reduce 
the  compulsory  export  quota  for  that  particular  creamery  or  factory. 

6.  Special  loans  and  price  maintenance  for  wool  - The  low  prices 
paid  for  wool  in  South  Africa  have  given  rise  to  a general  demand  on  the 
part  of  wool  growers  for  some  sort  of  Government  aid.  Thus  far,  however, 
the  Government  has  taken  no  action  except  to  provide  the  land  and  Agricul- 
tural Bank  with  funds  for  making  short  time  loans  to  wool  growers.  The 
purpose  of  such  loans  is  to  enable  growers  to  keep  their  wool  off  the 
market  until  prices  improve.  In  accordance  with  this  policy,  the  Land  Bank 
has  advanced  one  and  one-half  million  dollars  to  the  wool  cooperatives. 

Quite  apart  from  governmental  measures,  South  African  wool  brokers 
are  attempting  to  maintain  prices  paid'  growers  for  wool  in  the  Union. 

Late  in  1931  the  South  African  Wool  and  Mohair  Brokers  Council  established 
what  they  considered  should  be  the  lowest  prices  paid  by  their  members  for 
wool.  Minimum  prices  were  established  for  each  of  the  important  grades  and 
brokers  agreed  "to  resist  selling  prices  below  those  figures".  There  is  no 
compulsion  enforcing  adherence  to  the  agreement,  but  it  was  believed  that 
the  mere  existence  of  the  agreement  would  help  to  stabilize  prices  to  growers 
at  more  satisfactory  levels. 

As  an  additional  measure  of  relief  to  wool  growers  the  Hailway  Adminis- 
tration reduced  the  freight  rates  on  wool  transported  over  the  South  African 
Railways  by  aporoximately  33-1/3  per  cent,  effective  September  1,  1931. 

7.  Proposed  grape  acreage  control  - A bill  recently  introduced  into 
the  Parliament  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  provides  for  the  control  of 
grape  acreage  in  that  country.  The  bill  was  passed  at  the  second  reading 
by  the  legislature  of  the  Union  at  the  end  of  April,  1932,  and  was  expected 
to  pass  the  third  and  final  reading  by  the  end  of  May.  Though  confirmation 
of  its  enactment  had  not  been  received  as  this  was  written,  the  terms  of  the 
bill  are  so  interesting  and  the  prospect  of  its  enactment  apparently  such  as 
to  warrant  a brief  account  of  its  provisions. 
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According  to  this  bill  no  more  than  100  grane  vines  can  be  planted  by 
any  one  planter  in  the  Cape  Province  for  a period  of  three  years  without  a 
permit  from  the  Cooperative  Wine  Growers  Association.  Such  permits  may  he 
given  only  for  replacing  vineyards,  or  for  the  planting  of  grapes  to  be  used 
as  fresh  fruit,  raisins,  sultanas,  or  for' the  making  of  so-called  "good  wine" 
as  distinct  from  grapes  used  for  the  manufacture  of  "distilling  wine".  The 
bill  also  authorizes  the  Cooperative  Wine  Growers  Association  to  fix  the 
minimum  price  to  be  paid  for  grapes  used  for  the  manufacture  of  wine  and 
the  minimum  price  at  which  tile  wine  itself  may  be  sold  in  the  Union. 

In  general,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to.  enable  the  association  (Ko- 
operatiewe  Wijnbouwers  Vereniging  van-Zuid-Afrika  Beperkt),  which  has  a mo- 
nopoly of  the  sale  of  "distilling  wine",  to  maintain  its  prices  of  this 
product  without  causing  a further  increase  in  production.  The  association 
proposes  to  establish  a sliding  scale  of  prices  at  which  wine  will  be  pur- 
chased from  growers.  These  prices  will  vary  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
wine,  and  according  to  the  quantities  produced.  The  growers  who  contribute 
most  will  receive  the  lowest  price. 

The  above  bill,  together  with  the  regulations  which  will  be  imposed 
by  the  Cooperative  Wine  Growers  Association,  will  make  the  production  of 
surplus  "distilling  wine"  less  profitable  than  the  production  of  raisins  and 
sultanas,  so  that  the  production  of  dried  fruit  may  be  expected  to  increase 
while  the  production  of  wine  will  undoubtedly  decrease.  There  will  also  be 
a tendency  for  wine  grape  growers  to  turn  from  the  sale  of  wine  to  the  pro- 
duction of  fresh  grapes  for  export.  However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  ex-  t 
port  grapes  must  be  trellised  differently,  pre-thinned  with  great  care,  and 
grown  by  men  who  are  really  specialists  in  this  phase  of  the  business,  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  new  legislation  will  increase  the  production  of  export 
grapes  in  any  marked  degree. 

This  proposal  is  the  outgrowtn  of  previous  enactments.  Towards  the 
end  of  1917  the  wine  marxet  was  very  depressed.  The  farmers  decided  to  unite, 
and  thus  the  Ko-operatiewe  Wijnbouwers  Vereniging  van  Zuid-Afrika  Beperkt 
was  formed.  Over  95  per  cent  of  the  wine  grape  growers  joined  this  associa- 
tion, and  a board  of  directors,  appointed  by  the  members,  now  fixes  yearly 
the  prices  for  wine.  The  farmers,  on  joining,  agreed  not  to  sell  their  wines 
to  any  merchant  who  was  not  a member  of  the  association,  and  on  their  part 
the  merchants  promised  to  buy  wines  only  from  farmers  who  are  members.  In 
case  a member  sold  his  wines  below  the  minimum  price  or  to  a non-contracting 
merchant,  he  was  liable  to  a fine  of  L5  ($24.33  at  par)  per  leaguer  (153.7 
U.  S.  gallons),  unless  he  exported  his  wines.  Difficulties,  however,  arose 
with  regard  to  certain  ambiguous  clauses  in  the  constitution.  This  led  to 
the.  subsequent  reorganization  of  the  association  on  a new  basis.  The  wine 
merchants  thereupon  resigned  as  members  of  the  association. 

During  the  first  session  of  Parliament  in  1924,  the  Wine  and  Spirits 
Control  Act  .(No.  5 of  1924)  was  passed,  which  gave  the  association  absolute 
control  over  all  wines  declared  by  the  producer  as  "distilling  wine"  whether 
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belonging  to  a member  or  a non-member.  Under  this  law  every  wine  -producer 
in  the  Cape  Province  renders  a report  to  the  association  on  a certain  date 
each  year  in  which  he  lists  the  quantities  of  all  wines,  spirits,  and  brandy 
produced  by  him,  and  states  what  quantity  he  still  holds  for  disposal  for 
consumption  as  wine,  and  what  quantity  he  still  has  for  sale  as  distilling 
wine.  Moreover,  this  law  provided  that  after  June  1,  1928,  only  spirits 
and  brandy,  kept  in  wood  for  at  least  three  years,  could  be  sold  for  con- 
sumption. The  price  the  farmer  gets  for  distilling  wine  is  fixed  each  year 
by  the  board  of  directors,  according  to  the  surplus.  No  wine  can  be  included 
in  the  surplus,  which  was  not  declared  as  distilling  wine. 

The  law  also  provided  that  for  a period  of  three  years  the  association 
could  deduct  10  shillings  ($2.43)  for  every  leaguer  (153.7  U.  S.  gallons)  of 
wine  sold  by  a member,  and  for  every  amount  so  deducted  the  member  would  re- 
ceive a share  in  the  association.  The  intention  was  that  the  fund  thereby 
created  would  be  used  by  the  association  when  necessary  to  deal  with  any  sur- 
plus wine  which  might  be  on  the  market,  the  association  buying  these  wines 
at  a minimum  price,  and  after  they  have  been  turned  into  spirits,  disposing 
of  them  outside  cf  the  Union. 

8.  Regulation  of  tobacco  trade  - A law  was  enacted  in  South  Africa 
during  May,  1932,  authorizing  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  (a)  to  prohibit, 
control  or  regulate  the  importation  into  the  Union  of  tobacco;  (b)  to  fix  a 
compulsory  tobacco  export  quota  percentage  whereby  the  export  of  tobacco  is 
regulated  in  accordance  with  the  export  quota  percentage  and  (c)  to  prohibit 
the  purchase  from  growers,  the  importation  or  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  ex- 
cept by  properly  licensed  persons  or  organizations.  The  purpose  of  the  law 
is  to  prevent  tobacco  orices  from  falling  to  the  price  lev^l  which  would  be 
obtained  for  tobacco  exported  at  prices  now  prevailing  overseas.  The  law 
is  similar  to  the  Maize  Control  Act,  1931,  (see  section  3,  above)  and  the 
Dairy  Industry  Control  Act,  1930,  see  section  5,  above)  in  that  it  attempt- 
ed to  relieve  the  local  market  of  the  exportable  surplus  through  fixing  an 
exoort  quota  which  must  be  exported,  even  if  at  a loss. 

The  most  important  feature  of  this  law  is  the  compulsory  export 
quota  provision.  In  this  connection  the  law  provides  that  between  April  1 
and  September  30  in  any  year  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  may  fix  a percent- 
age, to  be  known  as  the  tobacco  export  quota  percentage,  in  respect  of  any 
or  every  class  of  tobacco  for  the  twelve  months  ending  March  31.  The 
Minister  may  fix  different  percentages  in  respect  of  different  classes  of 
tobacco  or  he  may  fix  the  percentage  for  only  one  or  for  specified  classes 
of  tobacco.  Every  tobacco  trader  who  acquires  from  a grower  or  an  importer 
in  any  particular  month  any  tobacco  of  a class  in  respect  of  which  an  ex- 
port quota  percentage  has  been  fixed,  is  compelled  to  export  "such  a weight 
of  that  class  of  tobacco  as  amounts  to  the  percentage,  of  the  weight  of  that 
class  of  tobacco  so  received  by  him  during  that  month  which  corresponds 
with  the  tobacco  export  quota  percentage  fixed  in  respect  to  tnat  class  of 
tobacco  for  the  period  in  question".  Limited  quantities  of  imported  to- 
bacco are  exempted  from  the  quota  for  any  year  so  that  manufacturers  will 
be  sure  of  having  on  hand  sufficient  quantities  of  special  types  for  blend- 
ing purposes. 
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9.  Meat  price  control  act,  1932  - An  act  designed  .to  prevent  glut- 
ting of  the  municipal  markets  wi th  livestocx, : thereby  causing . prices  to 
collapse,  was  enacted  at  the  end  of  May,  1932.  The  Law- provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a Meat  Control  Board  consisting  of  three  members  appointed 
by  the  Governor-General.  The  Chairman  of  this  Board  shall  be  a Government 
official.  The  second  member  shall  be  a' representative • of  the  liyestock 
producers,  and  the  third  member  a. representative  of  the  meat  trade.  The 
law  provides  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  recommend  to  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  any  steps  calculated  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
meat  industry  and  trade,  with  due  regard  to  the  consumers  of  meat. 

Among  the  powers  which  the  Governor-General  is  authorized  to  confer 
upon  the  Board  are.  the  following:  (a)  to  determine  the  maximum  numbers 

o.f  slaughter  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  or  the  maximum  quantities  of  beef, 
mutton,  or  pork,  which  during  any  period  fixed  by  the  Board,  shall  be  law- 
ful to  be  transported  by  rail' into  or  out  of  any  area  defined  by  the  Board; 
(b)  to  determine  the  maximum  numbers  of  slaughter  cattle,  sheep,  or  pigs 
which  it  shall  be  lawful  to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  on  any  day  or  during  any 
period  fixed  by  the  Board.  The  law  also  authorizes  the  Governor-General 
to  determine  and  issue  a proclamation  as  to  the  highest  prices  at. which  it 
shall  be  lawful  to  sell  (otherwise  than  by  public  auction)  beef,  mutton, 
or  pork  of- specified  grades  and  quality  at  a place  or  within  an  area  de- 
fined by  the  proclamation.  This  power  to  fix  maximum  prices  for  meat  sold 
other  than  at  public  auction,'  is  intended  to  check  any  tendency  on  the  part 
of  meat  dealers  to  exact  exorbitant  prices  from  -the  public  at  times  when 
livestock  supplied  may  be  artificially  limited. 


UNION  01  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS  (SOVIET  RUSSIA)  l/ 

The  case  of 'the  Union  of  Soviet -Socialist  Republics  (usually  abbre- 
viated to  U.S.S.R.),  as  Soviet  Russia  is  officially  known,  differs  funda- 
mentally from  that  of  other  countries  discussed  in  this  report  in  the 
pervasiveness  of  the  government  intervention,  or  control  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  industry.  In  the  countries  dealt  with  herein  government 
intervention  is  often  sporadic  and  usually  limited  in  extent,  affecting 
one  or  perhaps  several  commodities  and  classes  of  producers,  but  not  all. 
In  such  countries  intervention  is  usually  intended  to  facilitate  private 
enterprise  rather  than  to  supplant  it.  It  is  only  on  the  fringes  of  the 
economic  system  that  one  finds  it  supplanting  private  enterprise;  as,  for 
example,  when  intervention  is  dictated  by  the  fiscal  interests  of  the 
State,  as  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  tobacco  monopolies,  or  by  the  inter- 
ests of  the  producers,  as  in  the  case  of  the  compulsory  cooperative 
marketing  pools. 

The  reverse  is  true  of  Russia 'Under  the  Soviet  regime.  The  Soviet 
State  exercises  a monopolistic  control  over,  the -whole  economic  structure 
and  resources  of  the  country.  It  owns  and  operates  the  large-scale  indus- 

1 J Prepared  by  L.  Volin,  assistant  agricultural  economist,  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service  Division,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 
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try,  mines,  power  plants,  railways,  siiipoing  and  other  means  of  communica- 
tion. It  engages  in  farming  on  its  own  account  through  the  institution  of 
State  farms,  and  it  largely  controls  peasant  agriculture  through  the  organi- 
zation of  collective  farming.  It  has  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  "banking, 
currency,  foreign  trade  and  exchange  operations.  It  controls  the  domestic 
channels  of  distribution  in  its  caoacity  as  a manufacturer,  farmer,  merchant, 
shipper,  and  banker.  Arid  by  administrative  measures  it  can  suppress  such 
private  competition  as  still  exists. 

a few  years  ago  it  was  still  possible  to  speak  of  the  coexistence  in 
Russia  of  two  economic  systems  as  the  outgrowth  of  the  New  Economic  Policy 
or  "Hep"  1 J:  the  socialistically  controlled,  planned  economy,  and  the  com- 

petitive system  of  orivate  enterprise,  entrenched  chiefly  in  retailing  and 
agriculture.  Today,  however,  as  a result  cf  the  extensive  collectiviza- 
tion by  the  Soviet  authorities  of  the  peasant  agriculture  which  was  the 
most  important  citadel  of  economic  individualism  during  the  years  of  "Hep", 
the  "liquidation"  of  the  prosperous  peasants  or  Kulaki , the  elimination  or 
suppression  of  private  trade,  and  the  growing  industrialization  of  the 
country,  the  socialist  sector  preponderates  in  the  Soviet  economic  scheme, 
while  private  enterprise  is  relegated  to  an  inferior  plane  or  driven  into 
clandestine  channels. 

nevertheless  the  private  market,  however  diminished  or  limited  in 
scope,  has  never  become  entirely  extinct.  Furthermore,  the  very  system  of 
distribution  whereby  some  classes  of  population,  principally  the  industrial 
workers,  are  entitled  to  rations  of  such  articles  as  bread  and  other  essen- 
tials at  fixed  prices,  while  others,  including  mostly  the  so-called  "de- 
classed"groups , must  depend  on  the  private  market  with  its  higher  prices 
for  their  supplies,  maxes  a certain  amount  of  private  trade  indispensable. 
Finally,  the  policy  of  the  Soviet  Grove rnraent  towards  orivate  enterprise, 
while  unmistakably  restrictive  in  its  general  attitude,  must  not  be  thought 
of  in  terms  of  a straight  line  but  rather  as  a zigzag  affair,  with  occa- 
sional deviation  from  the  general  course  and  lapses  in  tne  direction  of 
greater  liberality  towards  private  trade.  Such  a turn,  as  will  be  shown 
later,  the  Soviet  policy  has  again  assumed  recently. 

Whatever  the  concessions  made  to  private  trade,  however,  the  dom- 
inance of  the  Soviet  State  in  the  economic  sphere  remains  fundamentally 
unaltered.  The  Soviet  State,  appearing  as  a monopolistic  buyer  and  seller 
of  most  of  the  important  commodities,  and  possessing  also  a monopoly  of 
railway,  port  and  credit  facilities,  etc.,  has  obviously  wide  powers  of 
determining  or  fixing  prices.  Hor  is  the  process  of  price-fixing  confined 
in  Soviet  Russia,  as  it  is  for  the  most  part  in  other  countries,  to  ex- 

!_/  The  Hew  Economic  Policy  or  "Hep"  , as  it  is  known  in  abbreviated  form, 
is  the  name  given  to  a more  liberal  policy  tow/ards  private  enterprise  which 
was  inaugurated  by  the  Soviet  Government  in  1921  and  which  supplanted  the 
preceding  regime  of  war  communism.  The  twin  basic  features  of  the  policy 
with  which  the  "Hep"  was  originally  instituted  were  the  replacement  of  the 
requisitions  of  peasant  produce  by  a tax  in  kind  (later  commuted  into  money) 
and  the  legalization  of  the  free  market.  "Hep",  however,  in  its  subsequent 
development,  involved  a reorientation  of  the  whole  Soviet  economic  system. 
For  a more  detailed  account,  see:  Russian  Economic  Development  Since  The 

Revolution , by  Maurice  Dcbb  ( 1928 ), Chapter  Y. 
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c'eptional  cases  where  intervention  by  the  State  to  lift  competitive  orices 
or  curb  monopolistic  excesses  is  deemed  necessary.  Rather,  it  runs  the 
whole  gamut  of  important  products  and  services,  agricultural  and  manufac- 
tured, imported  and  domestic.  ; It  is  the  comprehensiveness  and  well-high 
universal  prevalence  of  authoritative  price-fixing  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  Soviet  economy  arid  contrasts  more  or  less  sharply  with  the  niece- 
meal  character  of  this  nrocess  in  other  countries. 

There  is  likewise  a divergence  in  the  ends  which  are  served,  respec- 
tively, by  Soviet  price-fixing  and  price-supporting  schemes  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  principal  aim  of  the  latter  is  the  lifting  of  prices  in  the 
interest  of  the  oroducer.  The  power  which  the  Soviet  Government  possesses 
in  determining  prices  has  been  used  on  occasion  to  bolster  orices,  as  in' 
the  case  of  cereals  in  1928.  Even  .then,  however,  the  Soviet  authorities 
did  not  go  as  far  in  the  direction  of  raising  prices  as  conditions  ap- 
parently warranted,  since  the  prices  in  the  private  "free"  market  greatly 
exceeded  the  procuring  prices,  i.e.,  the  prices  paid  by  the  Government 
procuring  organizations  to  the  peasants. 

It  may  be  noted  parenthetically  that  the  disparity  between  the  pri- 
vate "free"  market  prices  and  procuring  prices  of  grain  was  characteristic 
of  the  whole  period  of  the  Soviet  commercial  procuring  operations  as  ap- 
plied to  grain.  Undoubtedly  the  higher  prices  in  the  private  market  were 
an  obstacle  to  the  -procuring  operations;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
an  important  motive  for  the  restriction  or  suppression  of  private  grain 
trade.  The  displacement  of  private  trading,  however,  led  to  a breach  in 
the  grain  supply  available  for  consumption  with  which  the  Government  pro- 
curing machinery  found  it  difficult  to  cope,  ks  a result  shortages  developed 
which  provided  opportunities  for  profitable  private  trading  (legal  or 
clandestine)  at  higher  prices,  thus  completing  a sort  of  a vicious  circle. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  there  was  no  case  for  price-lifting  in  Rus- 
sian agriculture  similar  to  that  existing  in  other  countries.  Important 
modifications  due  to  the  differences  in  the  whole  economic  environment 
must ,' however , be  recognized.  Thus  the  familiar  problem  of  the  relation 
of  domestic  and  world  agricultural  prices  is  obscured  by  the  difficulty 
of  stating  the  relation  of  the  Russian  and  the  world  levels  of  prices  due 
to  the  existence  of  a state  monopoly  of  foreign  trade  and  exchange , and  of 
controlled,  practically  inconvertible,  paper  currency.  The  familiar  prob- 
lem of  the  disparity  between  the  agricultural  and  industrial  prices  (oh 
"scissors"  as  it  is  called  in  Russia  from  the  analogy  between  the  two  sets 
of  prices  and  the  two  blades  of  the  scissors)  common  to  practically  every 
country  of  the  world,  is  aggravated  in  Soviet  Russia  by  an  actual  shortage 
of  manufactured  goods.  In  Russia,  as  in  other  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
which  passed  through  an  agrarian  revolution  and  suffered  from  inflation 
after  the  war,  there  appeared  an  additional  serious  problem  of  increased 
economic  self-sufficiency  of  the  petty  peasant  farming.  But  this  self- 
sufficiency  was  intensified  in  Russia  by  the  forceful  requisitions  of  the 
regime  of  War  Communism,  frequently  carried  over  into  the  succeeding  period 
of  the  "Hep" , and  was  further  aggravated  by  the  ever  present  shortage  and 
inferior  quality  of  manufactured ' goods . 

What  has  just  been  said  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  higher  orices 
would  not  have  tempted  the  peasant  into  the  market;  for  experience  indi- 
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cates  a sensitive  response  on  his  pert  to  nr  Ice  variation.  In  the  main, 
however,  this  line  of  approach  was  not  followed  hy  the  Soviet  regime. 
Rather,  the  solution  of  the  nrohlem  of  increasing  the  commercial  output 
of  farm  products  (which  is  one  of  the  cardinal  tenets  of  Soviet  policy) 
was  sought  through  collectivization  of  oeasant  agriculture,  establish- 
ment of  machinery-tractor  stations,  development  of  state  farming,  prefer- 
ential distribution  of  manufactured  and  other  goods  needed  by  the  farmer, 
agricultural  loans  and  tax  privileges  and  exemptions. 

The  principal  reasons  why  price-fixing  in  Soviet  Russia  has  not 
assumed  a price-lifting  character,  but  on  the  contrary  has  tended  to  pre- 
vent an  upward  swing  of  prices,  are  three-fold.  First,  the  Soviet  State 
in  its  procuring  operations  is  greatly  concerned  with  saf eguarding  its 
own  interest  as  an  exporter,  the  interests  of  the  consumer  or  certain 
classes  of  consumers  who  benefit  from  the  system  of  rationed  distribution, 
and  the  state-owned  manufacturing  industry,  all  of  which  interests  would 
be  unfavorably  affected  by  higher  prices  of  farm  products.  Second,  the 
high  marketing  and  industrial  costs  due  to  the  low  efficiency  in  market- 
ing and  in  manufacturing  industry  form  another  obstacle  to  the  increase 
of  the  price  paid  to  the  producer.  Finally,  the  Soviet  policy  of  inten- 
sive and  speedy  industrialization  of  a predominantly  agricultural  and 
backward  country  means,  in  the  absence  of  any  long-term  borrowing  from 
abroad,  that  the  capital  necessary  for  this  purpose  must  be  accumulated 
largely  in  agriculture ,.  at  least  during  the  initial  stages  of  the  indus- 
trial expansion.  This  necessarily  implies  that  agricultural  prices  must 
be  relatively  low  as  compared  with  industrial  prices  and  that  the  phen- 
omenon of  "scissors"  is  more  or  less  inevitable.  For  under  such  condi- 
tions it  is  largely  in  this  manner  that  the  transfer  of  capital  needed 
for  industrial  reorganization  must  be  effected.  That  this  is  realized 
in  Soviet  official  circles  can  be  seen  from  the  following  statement  of 
a high  Soviet  official  made  at  a conference  called  to  discuss  the  ways 
of  increasing  the  yields  of  crops:  "It  is  clear  that  in  order  to  in- 

dustrialize our  national  economy,  capital  must  be  accumulated  in  agri- 
culture. If  we  should  raise  the  question  of  equivalent  prices  for  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  products,  it  would  be  tantamount  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  industrialization...."  (i.  E.  Klimenko,  "The  Ways  of  Agriculture", 
ho.  ?,  page  28,  1928. 

The  same  problem  may  be  looked  upon  from  another  angle.  A rise  in 
the  prices  of  agricultural  products  not  accompanied  by  a corresponding 
increase  in  the  supply  of  manufactured  goods  would  simply  have  an  infla- 
tionary effect.  It  would  increase  the  purchasing  power  in  terms  of  paper 
currency  in  the  hands  of  the  rural  population  without  increasing  the  real 
purchasing  power.  The  latter  cannot  be  augmented  without  a rapid  increase 
of  the  supply  of  manufactured  goods  of  general  consumption;  and  this  is 
prevented  by  the  stress  laid  by  the  policy  of  rapid  industrialization 
on  the  use  of  domestic  resources  and  imports  for  the  development  of  heavy 
industries  which  manufacture  producers'  goods  and  for  various  capital  im- 
provements, at  least  during  the  period  of  the  first  five-year  plan  which 
is  drawing  to  an  end-  It  should  be  noted  that  such  a problem  of  accumu- 
lation without  a proper  outlet  of  money  purchasing  -newer  in  the  hands  cf 
the  peasants  is  not  a hypothetical  situation  but  actually  did  occur  in 
Soviet  histwry. 
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The  discussion  has  so  far  proceeded  on  the  tacit  assumption  that' 
prices  in  the  Soviet  economy  play  the  sarnie  role  in  regulating  economic 
activity  as  they  do  in  the  so-called  capitalistic  countries.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  really  the  case,  as  the  price  system  in  Soviet  Russia  is 
supplemented  by  direct  rationing  and,  at  bottom.,  is  subservient  to  the 
institution  of  authoritative  economic  planning.  In  Russia,  rationing 
of  supplies  in  the-  face  of  the  shortages  which  exist  in  so  many  lines 
of  consumption  is  hardly  less  important  in  the  regulation  of  economic 
activity  than  is  price;  and  it  serves  as  an  important  lever  in  the  hands 
of  the  Soviet  Government  to  control  and  stimulate  agricultural  production 
in  accordance  with  its  policy.  It  is  not  enough,  for  instance,  to  say 
that  the  index  of  the  procuring  prices  of  flax  was  85  per  cent  above  the 
pre-war  and  of  cotton  37  per  cent.  It  is  equally  important,  in  order 
to  gain  a correct  picture  of  the.  situation,  to  add,  for  instance,  that 
the  procurements  of  flax  were  covered  to  the  extent  of  32  per  cent  by 
shipments  of  goods  by  the  Government  and  of  cotton  to  the  extent  of 
39  per  cent. 

The  system  of  rationing,  which  is  a method  of  meeting  shortages 
without  raising  prices  to  the  point  where. they  would  equate  supply  and 
demand,  may  be  used  for  purposes  of  preferential  or  discriminatory: 
distribution  in  order  to  stimulate  the  sale  of  farm .products  by  the 
peasant.  The  quantity  of  goods  shipped  into  the  village  may  be  in- 
creased during  the  crucial  period  of  the  procuring  campaign,  as  the 
Soviet  Government  is  planning  to  do  this  year,  (Socialist -Agriculture, 
July  10,  1932),  Moreover,  the  distribution  of  the  deficit  goods  is 
conditioned  closely  upon  the  delivery  of  grain  and  other  products  to 
the  State,  a/  On  the  other  hand,  the  refusal  to  sell  to  the  State 
in  quantities  which  are  considered  adequate  by  the  authorities  is 
penalized  by  the  withholding  of  deficit  goods,  b/ 

In  the  cotton-growing  regions  where  grain  is  the  "deficit  good" * 
the  contracts  which  are  made  with  the  planters  for  the  delivery  (sale) 
of  cotton  to  the  government  provide  among  other  things  for  the  distri- 
bution of  specified  quantities  of  grain.  For  the  year  1932  the  Govern- 
ment plan  provided,  presumably  as  a means  of  offering  a greater  incentive 
to  the  cotton  growers,  for  a 10  per  cent  increase  in  the  grain  rations 
in  the  principal  cotton-growing  regions  of  Central  Asia  and  Transcaucasia. 
Even  higher  rations  were  specified  for  the  growers  of  the  Egyptian  cotton, 
a new  culture  in  Soviet  Russia,  the  growing  of  which  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment is  trying  to  encourage. 

a7  Order  of  the  Commissar  of  Trade  of  U. S.S.R. , Economic  Life,  October 
12,  1930. 

b/  Article  32  of  the  general  instruction  for  the  organization  and 
activity  of  Commissions  attached  to  the  village  Soviets  and  assisting 
with  grain  procurements  during  the  campaign  1930-31,  provides  as  follows: 
"With  respect  to  the  individual  peasant  farmers  who  evade  the  selling  of 
grain  to  the  State  and  prefer  to  speculate  on  the  market,  the  following 
means  of  influencing  them  are  to  be  taken:  persuasion  (explanation); 

public  censure;  loss  of  the  right  of  being  supplied  with  deficit  manu- 
factured goods"  (Economic  Life,  July  19,  1930). 
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Not  only  is  the  working  of  the  price  system  supplemented  by  ration- 
ing of  supplies  in  Soviet  Russia,  but  it  has  been  made  largely  subservient 
and  ancillary  to  the  economic- 'planning  of  the  Government.  It  is  not  the 
price  (and  the  rate  of  profit 'which  it  brings)  that  determines  what  shall 
be  produced  and  in  what  proportion.  It  is  the  Government  plan.  Both  the 
acreage  to  be  planted  and  the  amount  of  output  which  is  to-be  delivered 
to  the  State  are  determined  by  the  plan.  The  plan  may  or  may  not  be  fully 
executed.  It  may  have -been  faultily  framed.  But  it  is  always  the  control- 
ling factor.  With  it  the  producers  are  made  to  conform  in  regard  to  both 
the  acreage  sown  and  the  delivery  of  the  output  to  the  State  at  fixed 
prices. 

In  the  case  of  grain  procurements  there  is  a plan  for  every  region, 
district  and  village,  which  the  authorities  must  try  to  execute  and  if 
possible  to  exceed.  To  a considerable  extent  the  quantities  of  grain 
which  the  different  categories  of  producers  a/  are  supposed  to  deliver 
(sell)  to  the  State  are  fixed  either  by  contracts  made  before  planting 
or  by  quotas.  Thus  the  so-called  "Kulaki",  or  prosperous  peasants,  are 
given  by  the  authorities  quotas  which  they  must  fulfill.  The  amounts 
which  other  individual  peasant  farmers  are  supposed  to  deliver  to  the 
State  are  governed  for  the  most  part  by  contracts  by  virtue  of  which  they 
are  supplied  with  credit,  seed,  manufactured  goods,  etc.  The  collectives 
are  supposed  to  deliver  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the  output  based 
on  the  average  crop  in  the  district,  a larger  share  if  the  crop  on  a 
particular  collective  farm  is  better  than  average,  and  a smaller  share 
if  it  is  below  average.  The  obligations  to  the  State  are  the  first 
charge  on  the  collectives’  grain  supply. 

The  authorities  are  also  supposed  to  secure  the  surplus  of  these 
various  categories  of  producers  above  the  quota  and  contractual  amounts 
through  voluntary  agreements  and  premiums  in  the  shape  of  deficit  goods. 
Private  grain  trade  was  until  recently  discouraged  and  hindered  by  every 
means  at  the  command  of  the  authorities.  The  slogan  given  by  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  in  its  decree  of  July  15,  1931,  was: 

"Not  a single  centner  of  grain  to  the  private  trader"  (Socialist  Agri- 
culture, July  16,  1931), 

A highly  important  modification  of  this  policy,  however,  occurred 
in  the  spring  of  1932,  By  official  decrees  published  in  the  Soviet  press 

a7  These,  in  the  main,  are:  (l)  State  farms  of  various  types  which 
are  owned  and  managed  by  the  State  through  the  various  so-called  "trust," 
■such  as  the  grain  "trust"  etc.;-  (2)  collective  farms,  which  are  ostensibly 
producers’  cooperatives  composed  of  the  previously  independent  peasant 
farmers;  and  (3)  individual  peasant  farmers,  who  have  not  joined  the 
collectives  and  who  are  again  divided  for  purposes  of  taxation,  procure- 
ments, etc.,  into  (a)  the  more  prosperous  so-called  "Kulaki"  class,  most 
of  whom  were "liquidated"  in  1929-30,  and  (b)  the  so-called  working  (or 
middle  and  poor)  peasants.  In  1931,  state  farms  and  institutions  account- 
ed for  7.7  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  sown  to  all  crops;  collectives, 
for  58.7  per  cent;  and  individual  peasant  farmers,  for  33.6  per  cent 
(Statistical  Abstract  of  U.S.S.R,  for  1932,  page  152.) 
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on  May  8 and  11,  the  grain  and  meat  procuring  plans  for  1932  were  modified, 
calling  for  smaller  quantities  from  the  collectives  and  individual  peasant 
farmers.  The  peasants  were  granted  the  permission  to  sell  their  produce  on 
the  markets  or  in  their  own  stores  at  the  prevailing  competitive  prices, 
after  completing  the  delivery  to  the  state  of  the  quantities  specified  in 
the  plan  and  providing  for  the  necessary  seed  requirements.  By  a decree 
published  on  May  21,  1932,  trade  in  all  produce  on  the  part  of  the  col- 
lective farms  or  their  members  or  of  the  individual  working  peasants  is 
exempt  from  all  local  taxation,  except  for  the  actual  upkeep  of  the  markets. 
The  income  of  the  collectives  or  their  members  from  this  trade  is  exempt 
from  the  agricultural  tax;  while  in  the  case  of  the  individual  peasants, 
only  30  per  cent  of  such  revenue  is  subject  to  this  tax.  These  measures 
were  presumably  taken,  partly  in  order  to  provide  a greater  incentive  to 
the  peasants  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts  toward  increasing  output 
in  the  face  of  a sowing  campaign  which  had  proved  unsatisfactory  in  certain 
respects,  and  partly  in  order  to  relieve  the  consumer  of  the  chronic  short- 
age of  foodstuffs.  Local  authorities  are  forbidden  to  interfere  with  such 
trade  and  are  directed  to  encourage  it  and  to  fight  only  the  speculator 
and  the  middleman.  Thus  the  Russian  peasant  regained  a partial  freedom 
to  dispose  of  his  produce  on  the  free  market.  But  the  middlemen  remains 
proscribed;  and,  judging  from  reports  in  the  Soviet  press,  the  habit  of 
administrative  interference  on  the  part  of  local  authorities  is  dying 
only  slowly. 

A few  words  now  concerning  some  of  the  positive  methods  of  Govern- 
ment aid  to  agriculture  in  Soviet  Russia.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned: 
machinery- tractor  stations;  tax  exemptions  and  privileges;  and  farm  loans, 
whether  in  kind  (seed,  etc.)  or  in  money.  Briefly  the  principle  of  the 
machinery- tractor  station  is  this:  A number  of  tractors,  say  30  or  40, 

together  with  other  necessary  implements  are  assembled  in  one  unit  under 
the  direction  of  a corps  of  experts.  The  station  has  a central  depot 
and  is  supposed  to  be  equipped  with  adequate  repair  shops  and  a staff 
of  mechanics  to  make  all  the  necessary  repairs  of  the  tractors  and  other 
machinery,  A contract  is  made  between  the  station  (which  is  usually  owned 
by  the  State  or  by  a cooperative  organization)  and  several  collective 
farms  embracing  an  area  of  several  thousand  acres,  to  perform  all  the 
necessary  field  work  which  can  be  done  by  tractor  in  exchange  for  the 
predetermined  share  of  the  crop  which  goes  to  the  state.  The  peasants 
are  to  provide  all  the  labor  necessary  except  that  for  which  special 
technical  training  is  required,  such  as  the  operation  of  tractors.  Even 
for  these  tasks  the  peasants  are  to  be  gradually  trained.  In  short,  a 
machinery- tract  or  station  is,  in  its  ideal  form,  virtually  a combination 
of  central  farm-power  plant,  machine  shop,  and  training  school,  the  entire 
designed  to  serve  a large  farm  area.  There  were,  in  May,  1931,  a total 
of  1,228  state-owned  machinery-tractor  stations  combined  into  one  central 
organization,  the  so-called  "Trac-toroceentr" . These  stations  had  46,794 
tractors  and  they  served  over  47,000  collective  farms.  (Statistical  Abstra,ct 
of  U.S.S.R.  for  1932,  page  139).  During  the  past  year  the  number  of  these 
stations  has  been  considerably  augmented.  State  farms  which  have  most  of 
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the  remaining  tractors  in  U. S.S.R.  also  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
collective  farms  during  the  period  of  field  work. 

Taxation  abatements  and  exemptions  are  widely  used  as  a means  of 
encouraging  the  expansion  of  acreage  and  the  growing  of  new  crops  or 
the  extension  of  cultivation  into  new  regions.  Thus  all  the  crops  grown 
on  previously  uncultivated  land  in  the  collective  farms  and  the  individ- 
ual peasant  holdings  and  not  classed  as  belonging  to  the  Kulaki  type, 
are  exempted  from  taxation.  Sugar  beets,  hemp  (in  the  field),  rice  in 
certain  regions,  and  several  other  new  crops  .are  exempted  from  taxation. 
The  same  applies  to  all  the  increase  in  the-  acreage  over  1931  planted 
to  fiber  flax  and  hemp;  and  it  applies  also  to  cotton  grown  on  the  dry- 
farming land  in  the  regions  of  irrigation.  Cotton  plantings  in  the 
new  regions  of  cotton  cultivation  are  exempt  from  taxation  for  five 
years  from  the  date  of  the  first  sowing.  Other  cotton,  whether  in 
collectives  or  individual  peasant  holdings;  soybeans;  sunflower  seed 
and  other  oil  seeds;  yellow  tobacco;  a number  of  other  industrial 
and  feed  crops;  orchards,  vineyards,  etc.;  all  are  assessed  in  the 
collectives  on  the  same  basis  as  cereals.  Flax  and  hemp,  when  taxed, 
are  assessed  at  50  per  cent  of  the  tax  value  of  cereals.  All  livestock 
on  collective  farms,  and  any  increase  in  the  numbers  of  cows,  oxen  and 
sheep  on  the  individual  peasant  farms  as  compared  with  1931,  are  exempt- 
ed from  taxation.  Various  other  tax  exemptions  and  abatements  are 
provided  by  the  agricultural  tax  law  of  1932. 

Agricultural  loans  are  also  differentiated  with  a view  to  the 
encouragement  of  crop  cultivation  in  new  regions.  Thus  it  is  provided 
that  the  advances  made  to  the  cotton  growers  on  their  contracts  should 
constitute  19  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  cotton  in  the  old  regions  of  cotton 
cultivation  and  25  per  cent  in  the  new  regions.  The  advances  are  to  be 
larger  to  the  growers  of  the  new  Egyptian  and  transplanted  varieties  of 
cotton  and  to  those  who  plant  on  the  previously  uncultivated  land. 
Furthermore,  the  loans  must  be  30  per  cent  larger  to  collectives  than 
to  the  individual  planters.  In  general,  the  oulk  of  the  farm  loans  is 
made  to  the  collective  and  State  farms,  and  only  an  : nsignif icant  amount 
of  the  credit  is  extended  to  the  individual  peasant  farmers. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment has  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  all  foreign  trade  including  the  ex- 
ports and  imports  of  agricultural  products  end  that  such  trade  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  light  of  the  general  objectives  of  its  economic  and 
financial  policies;  hence  that  there  is  no  motive  to  resort  to  such 
special  devices  for  trade  control  as  are  employed  in  other  countries. 
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UNI  TED  KINGDOM.. 

Historically  speaking,  British  agriculture  has  for  nearly  a 
century  "been  exposed  to  virtually  unrestricted  competition  from  the 
agriculture  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  With  minor  exceptions,  from 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  down  to 
the  present  year  (1932),  neither  direct  nor  indirect  subventions  were 
granted  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  competitive  position  of 
British  farmers  in  the  home  marxet.  In  the  main  this  is  still  (in 
July,  1932)  the  case;  but  since  the  advent  of  the  present  National. 
Government  in  the  autumn  of  1931  the  protectionist  policy,  which  has 
gradually  gone  into  effect,  has  included  a number  of  measures -in  aid  of 
branches  of  British  agriculture  previously  unsheltered;  while  the  ex- 
tension of  such  measures  to  still  other  branches  in  generally  expected 
to  hinge  upon  the  outcome  of  negotiations  at  the  Imperial  Conference 
which  is  in  session  at  Ottawa  as  this  is  written.  Besides  a direct- 
bounty  to  the  home  producers  of  sugar  beets,  which  had  already  been  in 
effect  for  some  years,  and  'revenue  duties  long  imposed  on  tobacco,  sugar, 
and  some  other  agricultural  -products  (some  of  these  latter  furnishing  a 
basis  of  effective  preference  to  other  parts  of  the  Empire),  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  the  result  of  measures  adopted  during  the  last  year,  now 
levies  seasonal  protective  duties  on  a wide  range  of  horticultural 
products  and,  in  addition,  has  set  up  a bounty  system  in  aid  of  her 
wheat-growers.  All  of  these  measures,  old  and  new,  will  be  described 
below;  as  will  another  measure  of  great  potential  significance,  passed 
by  the  Labor  Government  in  1931  - The  British  Agricultural  Marketing  Act. 

1.  Tariff  duties  - Eor  convenience  the  discussion  of  British 
customs  duties  on  agricultural  products  may  be  covered  under  two  general 
heads:  those  in  effect  prior  to  November,  1931,  and  those  adopted  since 

that  time.  In  referring  to  the  duty  rates  all  conversions  to  United 
States  currency  are  made  at  par  of  exchange.  As  of  July,  1932,  sterling 
is  depreciated  by  nearly  30  per  cent. 

(a)  Duties  of  earlier  origin  - On  a limited  list  of  products 
of  agricultural  origin  the  United  Kingdom  has  levied  duties  for  many 
years;  but  they  are  mostly  budget  duties,  imposed  for  revenue  purposes, 
and  not  protective  duties.  They  include  such  items  as  sugar,  molasses, 
tobacco,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  chicory.  More  recently,  dried  and  preserved 
fruits  and  hops  have  been  added.  Until  its  repeal  in  1929,  a duty  had 
been  long  imposed  on  tea,  and  the  new  budget  proposals  for  1932-33 
restore  a duty  on  this  item.  Though  imposed  mainly  for  revenue  purposes, 
'all  of  these  duties  have  afforded  a basis  for  tariff  preference  to  the 
Dominions,  and  one  of  them  - namely  sugar  - is  also  the  partial  basis  of 
protection  of  a young  and  expanding  domestic  beet  sugar  industry. 

The  present  duty  on  leaf  tobacco,  unstripped,  containing  ten 
pounds  or  more  of  moisture  per  hundred  pounds  is  9s. 6d.  per  pound  ($2.31) 
and  on  that  containing  less  than  ten  pounds  of  moisture  per  hundred  pounds 
the  duty  is  10s. 6d.  ($2.55).  The  corresponding  preferential  rates  are 
7s.5jgd.  and  8s. 2 7/8d.  per  pound  ($1.81  and  $2.16),  respectively.  No 
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tobacco  is  grown  in  the  United  Kingdom,  bat  a great  deal  is  grown  in  the 
Empire.  On  hops,  produced  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  Empire  and  dutiable  since  1925,  the  duty  is  L4  per  cwt.  ($17.33 
ner  100  lbs.),  with  a preferential  rate  of  L2/l3s/4a.  per  cwt.  ($11.59 
per  100  lbs.).  On  certain  dried  and  preserved  fruits;  namely,  currants 
(on  which  the  duty  is  2s.  per  cwt.,  or  43  cents  per  100  lbs.)  and  figs, 
plums,  prunes,  and  raisins  (on  which  the  rate  is  7s.  per  cwt.,  or  $1.52 
per  100  lbs.),  duties  have  been  imposed  since  1919,  but  with  free  entry 
from  Empire  sources.  On  sugar,  duties  have  been  continuously  levied 
since  1901.  At  present  the  rate  on  foreign  sugar  is  11s. 8d.  per  cwt. 

(32.54  per  100  lbs.)  for  sugar  exceeding  98  degrees;  while  on  Empire 
sugar  it  is  5s.l0d.  ($1.27  per  100  lbs.)  for  sugar  exceeding  99  degrees 
and  4s. 9 2/lOd.  per  cwt.  ($1.04  per  100  lbs.)  for  sugar  between  S3  and 
99  degrees. 

The  new  budget  proposals  for  1932-33  leave  the  full  duty  rates 
on  sugar  unchanged,  and  similarly  those  for  the  Dominions;  but  they 
provide  for  additional  preferences  to  the  Colonies,  and  they  include 
also  a reduction  of  the  excise  duties.  As  compared  with  the  preferential 
rates  given  above,  which  are  to  continue  for  the  Dominions,  the  rates 
proposed  for  the  Colonies  are:  for  sugar  exceeding  99  degrees,  4s.8-2/l0d. 

per  cwt.  (uncertificated)  and  3s.6^d.  per  cwt.  (certificated);  for  sugar 
exceeding  98  degrees  and  not  exceeding  99  degrees,  3s.8-2/l0d.  and  2s. 
7-2/lOd.  respectively  for  uncertificated  and  certificated.  As  regards 
excise  duties,  a reduction  to  4s. 7d.  per  cwt.  is  proposed  for  sugar 
above  99  degrees  and  to  3s.7-l/l0d.  for  that  between  93  and  99  degrees. 

The  new  budget  proposals  also  provide  for  the  re-imposition  of  customs 
and  excise  duties  on  tea  as  follows:  full  duty,  4d.  (8  cents,  at  par) 

per  pound;  preferential  rate,  2d.  (4  cents)  per  pound;  excise  tax,  2d. 
per  pound. 

(b)  Duties  originating  since  October,  1931  - Acting  under  its 
new  mandate,  following  the  general  election  in  October,  1931,  the  British 
Government  has  introduced  a series  of  tariff  measures  culminating  in  the 
adoption  of  a general  policy  of  protection.  As  affecting  agriculture 
the  first  tariff  measure  was  the  Horticultural  Products  (Emergency  Customs 
Duties  Act  of  December  11,  1931,  which  is  to  continue  in  force  for  a 
period  of  12  months.  By  this  Act  the  Government  was  authorized  to  levy 
duties  up  to  10Q  per  cent  on  certain  luxury  or  "non-essential"  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  f loricultural  products.  The  fresh  fruits  included  were 
cherries,  currants , gooseberries,  hot-house  grapes,  eluns,  and  straw- 
berries. The  vegetables  listed  were  asparagus,  green  peas,  broccoli, 
cauliflower,  carrots,  salad  chicory,  cucumbers,  lettuce,  mushrooms,  new 
potatoes,  tomatoes,  and  turnips.  The  f loricultural  products  were  cut 
flowers,  flowers  attached  to  bulbs,  foliage  bulbs,  and  rose  trees. 

With  the  exception  of  plums , none  of  these  products  are  exported 
from  the  United  States  to  England  in  significant  quantities.  The  coun- 
tries principally  affected  by  this  measure  are  the  Netherlands,  Trance, 
Belgium,  Italy,  Spain,  the  Canary  Islands,  and  Algeria.  British  Empire 
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countries  receive  full  preference;  that  is  to  say,  free  entry  of  these 
products  into  the  British' market. 

Up  to  May,  1962,  four  orders  had  Been  issued  under  the  foregoing 
grant  of  authority.  On  January  5,  1332,  an  order  went  into  effect  estab- 
lishing new  seasonal  duties  on  all  of  the  foregoing  except  tomatoes  and, 
in  addition,  on  green'  beans  and  endive.  On  the  fresh  fruits  the  duties, 
with  their  par  equivalent  in  U.S.  currency,  are  as  follows:  Cherries, 

3d.  per  lb.  (6(6) ; currants , 2d.  (4(6);  gooseberries,  l/2d.  (1(6);  grapes 
(hothouse),  4d.  and  2d.  (8(6  and  4(6) , according  to  period  specified; 
plums,  14s.  per  cwt.  ($3.04  per  100  lbs.);  and  strawberries , 2s. 6d.  and 
6d.  per  lb.  (60(6  and  12(6),  according  to  period.  On  fresh  vegetables, 
the  rates  are:  Asparagus,  Is',  per  lb.  (24(6)  and  4d.  per  lb.  (8)6),  accord- 

ing to  period;  green  beans,  l-l/2d.  per  lb.  (3(6);  broccoli  and  cauli- 
flowers, 4s.  and  3s.  per  cwt.  (97 (6  and  73)6  per  100  lbs.),  according  to 
period;  carrots,  Id.  (2(6);  lettuce,  endive,  and  chicory  (salad),  8s.  and 
6s.  per  cwt.  ($1.74  and  $1,30  per  100  lbs.),  according  to  period;  cucum- 
bers, 12s.  and  8s.  per  cwt.  ($2.61  and  $1.74  per  100  lbs.),  according  to 
period;  mushrooms,  8d.  per  lb.  (16a6);  green  peas,  14s.  and  9s.  4d.  per 
cwt.  ($3.04  and  $2.03  per  100  lbs.),  according  to  period,  new  potatoes, 
18s. 8d. , 9s. 4d. , and  4s. 8d.  per  cwt.,  ($4.06,  $2.03,  and  $1.01  per  100 
lbs.),  according  to  period,  and  turnips,  Id,  (2(6)  per  lb.  On  certain 
specified  cut  flowers  the  duty  is  2d.  (4(6)  per  pound.  On  other  cut 
flowers  and  flowers  attached  to  bulbs,  the  duty  is  9d.  (18(6)  per  pound, 
and  on  rose  trees,  30s.  per  100  ($7.30).  All  of  the  foregoing  rates  are 
for  limited  seasons  only,  importation  during  the  remainder  of  the  year 
being  free  of  duty. 

A second  order,  dated  January  21,  1932,  dealt  specifically  with 
fresh  tomatoes,  also  on  a seasonal  basis.  From  June  1 to  July  31  inclu- 
sive, fresh  tomatoes  will  bear  a duty  of  2d.  (4(6)  per  pound.  From 
August  1 to  October  31  the  rate  will  be  Id.  (2j6)  per  pound,  with  free 
entry  during  the  period  of  lightest  receipts.  On  April  1,  1932,  a 
third  order  went  into  effect  with  reference  to  peas,  which  provided 
that  from  April  1 to  June  30  there  should  be  levied  on  unshelled  green 
peas  a duty  of  9s. 4d.  per  cwt.  (2)6  a pound)  and  on  shelled  green  peas 
a duty  of  L l/l7s/4d.  per  cwt.  (8(6  a pound).  A fourth  order,  effective 
May  1,  1932,  placed  a duty  of  20s.  ($4.87)  per  hundred  on  rose  trees 
during  the  period  from  May  1 to  December  11.  As  already  noted,  all 
of  the  above  conversions  to  United  States  currency  would  need  to  be 
reduced  by  about  30  per  cent  to  take  account  of  current  depreciation  of 
British  exchange  as  of  July,  1932. 

The  foregoing  has  reference  only  to  the  administrative  orders 
adopted  under  authority  of  the  Horticultural  Products  Act  of  December  11, 
1931.  Meanwhile  other  tariff  changes  were  made  applying  in  the  main  to 
manuf actured  products,  some  of  them,  however,  affecting  also  agricul- 
tural products.  An  Abnormal  Importations  Act  of  November  20,  1931, 
authorized  the  Government  to  levy  duties  up  to  100  per  cent  on  any 
articles  in  Class  III  of  the  Import  and  Export  List,  1931  (articles 
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wholly  or  mainly  manufactured.)  that  the  Board  of  Trade  is  satisfied  are 
being  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  abnormal  quantities;  and  a 
series  of  administrative  orders  imposing  duties  on  such  products  follow- 
ed. Agricultural  products  were,  however,  outside  the  scope  of  this  Act. 

On  March  1,  1932,  a general  tariff  act  (the  Import  Duties  Act) 
went  into  effect  imposing  a general  tariff  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  all  imports  from  sources  outside  the  Empire,  except  goods  already 
subject  to  import  duties  and  certain  items  specifically  exempted  in 
Act.  The  specific  exemptions  in  respect  to  agricultural  products  were, 
however,  very  important;  so  that  a large  part  of  British  agriculture 
remained  unaffected  by  the  Act.  The  excepted  items  were:  wheat;  maize 
(corn);  meats;  live  animals;  tea;  raw  cotton;  flax  and  flax  tow;  cotton 
seed,  rape  seed,  and  linseed;  wo^l  and  animal  hair;  hides  and  skins; 
and  esparto.  One  of  these  items,  namely  tea,  is,  however,  made  duti- 
able in  the  new  budget  proposals  for  1932-33.  On  the  other  hand,  at 
least  one  item,  namely,  maize,  was  not  exempted  in  the  bill  as  orig- 
inally introduced  but  was  added  during  debate.  On  this  point  the 
Government  explained  that  the  British  market  for  maize  was  important 
to  Argentina  - a country  with  which  Great  Britain  intended  to  enter 
into  consultations  with  a view  to  concluding  mutually  advantageous 
commercial  relations;  and  further,  that  a tax  upon  it  would  be  espe- 
cially burdensome  to  farmers  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Other  noteworthy  features  of  the  Import  Duties  Act  include:  (1) 

exemption  of  colonial  products  from  the  general  tariff,  and  exemption 
also,  until  after  the  Imperial  Conference  in  Ottawa  in  July  (specifical- 
ly, until  November  15,  1932),  of  imports  from  the  Dominions;  (2)  authoriza- 
tion of  the  appointment  of  an  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Treasury,  for  execution  by  administrative  order,  additional 
duties  on  non-essential  imports  and  also  on  "articles  of  a kind  which 
are  being  produced  or  are  likely  to  be  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  quantities  which  are  substantial  in  relation  to  United  Kingdom  con- 
sumption"; (3)  authorization  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  impose  duties  up 
to  100  per  cent,  in  addition  to  existing  duties,  on  imports  from  countr- 
ies discriminating  against  British  goods;  and  (4)  granting  of  authority 
to  negotiate  mutual  tariff  concessions  with  foreign  countries. 

On  April  26,  1932,  in  response  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  referred  to  above,  a tariff  order  went 
into  effect  increasing  on  most  classes  of  manufactured  and  mainly  manu- 
factured goods  the  .temporary  10  per  cent  general  duties  levied  after 
March  1 under  the  Import  Unties  Act,  to  rates  varying  from  15  to  33-1/3 
per  cent,  with  20  per  cent  as  the  predominant  figure.  At  the  same  time 
the  temporary  50  per  cent  duties  levied  in  November  and  December  on  a 
limited  range  of  duties  under  the  Abnormal  Importations  Act  were  revoked, 
and  lower  rates  (or  in  some  instances,  none  at  all)  were  substituted  under 
the  new  order.  All  of  the  foregoing  products  originating  in  the  British 
Empire  (except  silk  hosiery  and  rubber  tires)  were  to  continue  on  the  free 
list. 
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Horti cultural  and  other  articles  of  food  were  for  the  most  part 
excluded  from  consideration  in  the'  foregoing  order.  The  only  exceptions 
were  certain  processed  foods,  namely:  (1)  fruit  preserved  by  chemicals 
or  artificial  heat,  other  than  fruit  preserved  in  sugar,  on  which  the 
new  (total)  rate  was  fixed  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem;  (2)  vegetables 
(other  than  tomatoes)  preserved  in  air-tight  containers  (not  including 
pickles  and  vegetables  preserved  in  vinegar) , on  which  the  new  rate 
established  was  20  per  cent;  and  (3)  milk,  condensed,  sweetened,  or 
slightly  sweetened,  whole  (already  dutiable  in  the  British  budget  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  the  general  tariff) , on  which  somewhat  complicated 
provision  was  made  for  a contingent,  additional  duty.  With  reference 
to  the  general  subject  of  duties  on  horticultural  and  other  food  products 
the  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  stated  as  follows: 

"It  will  be  observed  that  the  schedule  includes  very  few  horticul- 
tural products  or  other  articles  of  food.  As  regards  horticultural  pro- 
ducts within  the  range  of  the  Horticultural  Products  Act  the  existing 
Orders  appear  to  us  to  meet  the  more  pressing  needs;  and  power  still  re- 
mains under  that  Act  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  to  deal 
with  any  emergency  arising  in  the  present  year.  We  prefer,  therefore,  to 
postpone  for  a time  any  recommendations  in  regard  to  articles  covered  by 
this  Act  until  we  have  been  able  to  examine  the  situation  more  thorciughl#. 

"Pood  products  are  of  outstanding  importance  by  reason  of  the  extent 
to  which  they  enter  into  the  cost  of  living;  no  less  than  60  per  cent  of 
the  Ministry  of  Labour  cost  of  living  index  being  based  upon  retail  food 
prices.  While  we  recognize  the  desirability  of  stimulating  the  production 
in  this  country  of  many  food  products  now  figuring  largely  in  the  national 
imports,  we  have  to  take  cognizance  of  the  action  that  is  being  taken,  or 
is  known  to  be  in  contemplation,  by  the  Government  in  this  direction  other- 
wise than  by  way  of  import  duties.  Outside  this  field  of  action  we  find 
that  in  the  more  important  cases  the  effect  of  any  additional  duties  on 
the  cost  of  living  is  dominated  by  the  treatment  of  imports  from  other  parts 
of  the  Empire.  Under  Section  4,  of ' the  Import  Duties  Act  all  imports  of 
Empire  products  are  exempt  from  the  general  ad  valorem  duty  and  any  addi- 
tional duty  until  the  15th  November  next,  and  the  arrangements  to  come 
into  force  after  that  date  in  regard  to  products  from  Doninions  and  India 
will  be  the  subject  of  discussion  at  the  Ottawa  Conference  next  July.  In 
these  circumstances,  and  until  we  can  estimate  the  effect  of  our  recom- 
mendations more  precisely  we  have  decided  to  recommend  additional  duties 
on  food  products  only  in  a few  cases." 

2.  Sanitary  restrictions  on  imports  - On- many  agricultural  products 
there  are  sanitary  restrictions  or  prohibitions  tending  to  restrict  imports 
into  the  United  Kingdom.  For  example,  in  the  interest  of  preventing  out- 
breaks of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  imports  of  live  animals  and  of  fresh  meats 
from  the  Continent  of  Europe  have  been  prohibited  for  several  years. 

Early  in  May,  1932,  the  United  States  was  removed  from  the  list  of  countries 
to  which  the  animal  importations  order  of  3:930  does  not  apply;  so  that  the 
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importation  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  other 
ruminating  animals  from  the  United  States,  as  from  the  other  countries, 
is  no  longer  permitted.  Imports  of  potatoes  from  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  France  are  prohibited  on  account  of  the  Colorado  potato 
beetle.  On  potatoes  from  other  countries,  seed  onions,  gooseberries, 
and  tomatoes  from  France,  on  cherries  from  European  countries,  and  on 
apples  from  the  United  States,  there  are  seasonal  or  other  restrictions 
on  imports  for  sanitary  purposes,  but  not  complete  and  continuous  pro- 
hibition, As  regards  apples  from  the  United  States  the  regulation 
specifies  that  in  order  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  apple  fruit 
fly,  the  landing  in  England  or  Wales  between  July  7 and  November  15  of 
apples  grown  in  the  United  States  is  prohibited  unless  accompanied  by 
a certificate  of  inspection  certifying  that  the  apples  are  "U.S.  Fancy" 
or  "U.S.  No.  1",  if  barreled,  and  "Extra  Fancy"  or  "Fancy",  if  boxed. 
While  such  restrictions  as  the  foregoing  are  not  ostensibly  for  price- 
raising purposes,  it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  them  may  have  such 
an  effect. 

3,  Production  bounty  to  the  sugar  beet  industry  - By  the  Sugar 
Subsidy  Act  of  1925  a Government  subsidy  was  granted  on  "white"  sugar 
produced  from  home  grown  sugar  beets.  This  subsidy  was  to  be  paid  over 
a period  of  ten  years,  beginning  with  the  1924-25  season.  During  the 
first  four  years  of  the  Act  (i.e.,  1924-25  to  1927-28)  the  government 
subsidy  was  fixed  at  19s. 6d.  per  cwt.  ($4.24  per  100  lbs.,  at  par)  for 
sugar  showing  a polarization  exceeding  98  degrees.  During  the  next 
three  years  (i.e.,  1928-29  to  1930-31)  the  subsidy  was  fixed  at  13s. 
per  cwt.  ($2.82  per  100  lbs.), and  for  the  last  three  years  (i.e,,  1931- 
32  to  1933-34),  at  6s. 6d.  per  cwt.  ($1,41  per  100  lbs.).  The  actual 
amount  of  the  subsidy  paid  manufacturers  by  the  Government  depends 
upon  the  polarization  of  the  sugar  produced.  In  other  words,  the  sub- 
sidy decreases  by  stages  in  polarization,  proportionately  lower  rates 
being  paid  until  sugar  with  a polarization  not  exceeding  76  degrees  is 
reached. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the  receipt  of  the  Government  subsidy 
the  beet  sugar  factories  must  maintain  a minimum  price  of  44s.  per 
long  ton  ($9.56  per  short  ton)  for  beets  of  15g  per  cent  sugar  content. 
In  case  the  beets  have  a sugar  content  higher  or  lower  than  15^  per 
cent  the  price  paid  to  the  growers  is  increased  or  decreased  at  the 
rate  of  6 cents  per  ton  for  each  one  tenth  per  cent  above  or  below 
15^  per  cent  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  subsidy  has  greatly  stimulated  the  British  sugar-beet  in- 
dustry, Although  given  directly  to  manufacturers  of  refined  sugar 
it  is  passed  on  indirectly  to  the  beet  grower.  Between  1924  and 
1930  the  number  of  sugar  beet  growers  increased  from  4,039  to  40,415; 
the  sugar  beet  acreage  from  22,637  to  348,920;  the  number  of  sugar 
beet  factories,  from  3 to  18;  and  the  output  of  sugar  from  14,000 
short  tons  in  1923  to  470,000  short  tons  in  1930,  In  1922  the  aver- 
age price  paid  growers  for  beets  was  38s.  per  long  ton  ($8.26  per 
short  ton)  delivered,  while  in  1930  the  average  price  was  50s.  per 
long  ton  ($10.86  per  short  ton). 
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4 . Bounty  to  wheat- growers  through  minimum  price  guarantee;  the 
Wheat  Act  of  1932  - On  May  12,  1932,  a unique  system  of  price-fixing  for 
British  wheat  went  into  effect  in  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  enactment 
of  the  so-called  Wheat  Act  of  1932,  This  Act  guarantees  to  producers 
of  home-grown,  mil ladle  wheat  a price  of  10  shillings  per  hundred  weight 
(about  $1.30  a bushel  at  par  of  exchange)  and  imposes  on  millers  and  im- 
porters of  flour  the  obligation  to  maxe  "quota  payments"  into  a special 
fund  for  maintaining  the  price  guarantee.  It  is  intended  to  provide 
wheat  growers  in  the  United  Kingdom  with  a secure  market  at  an  artifi- 
cial price  level  without  involving  any  subsidy  from  the  Exchequer  and 
without  encouraging  the  extension  of  wheat  cultivation  to  land  unsuit- 
able for  the  crop.  It  provides,  in  effect  for  a bounty  to  the  producers 
at  the  ultimate  expense  of  British  consumers  of  flour.  It  differs  from 
a tariff  in  the  important  fact  that  the  tax  is  limited  to  the  bare  sum 
required  to  pay  the  bounty;  whereas  a tariff  high  enough  to  maintain 
the  price  guarantee  would  require  a much  heavier  tax,  most  of  the  bene- 
fits of  which  would  accrue  to  the  Exchequer  in  the  form  of  customs 
revenues  rather  than  to  the  growers  of  wheat.  The  system  actually 
adopted  is  much  the  same  as  if  a tariff  were  levied  on  imports  of  wheat 
and  flour  barely  high  .enough  to  yield  the  revenue  required  for  maintain- 
ing the  price  guarantee  .and  as  if  such  revenue  were  diverted  to  that 
special  purpose.  But. it  is  in  fact  wholly  divorced  from  the  customs 
system;  and  (theoretically  at  least)  no  funds  should  flow  either  into 
or  out  of  the  Exchequer  on  account  of  it. 

The  system  is  more  or  less  unique  in  other  respects.  Under  it 
there  is,  technically  speaking,  no  interference  with  the  free  importa- 
tion of  wheat  into  the  United  Kingdom,  Mo  tariff  is  imposed;  and  millers 
are  not  required  to  use  a minimum  percentage  of  home-grown  wheat  in  manu- 
facturing flour.  They  are  left  free  to  buy  such  wheats  as  they  desire 
for  the  various  brands  and  types  of  flour  that  they  mill.  Apart  from 
the  requirement  to  make  "quota  payments"  into  the  price- guarantee  fund, 
both  the  millers  and  the  importers  are  free  to  carry  on  their  business 
as  previously,  except  for  that  clause  of  the  bill  which  imposes  upon 
flour  millers  an  obligation  to  buy  stocks  of  domestic  millable  wheat 
that  may  remain  unsold  during  the  month  of  June,  A notable  feature, 
also,  is  the  limitation  of  the  amount  of  wheat  eligible  for  the  price 
guarantee.  The  following  paragraphs  describe  the  more  important  features 
of  the  Act. 

The  main  objective  of  the  law,  as  stated,  is  to  guarantee  that 
the  domestic  crop  of  millable  wheat  will  find  a market  at  the  fixed 
price  of  10  shillings  per  hundredweight  ($1.30  per  bushel,  at  par). 

The  amount  of  wheat  to  which  the  guaranteed  price  will  be  applicable 
is  to  be  determined  each  year  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisher- 
ies, As  the  law  now  stands  this  guarantee  may  not  extend  to  more  than 
27,000,000  cwts.  (50,400,000  bushels).  Wheat  growers  will  continue  to 
sell  their  wheat  on  a free  market  at  whatever  price  it  will  bring.  At 
the  end  of  each  cereal  year  (July  Cl),  however,  the  Wheat  Commission 
set  up  under  the  Act  is  authorized  to  give  each  wheat  grower  a so-called 
"deficiency  payment"  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  average  price 
actually  obtained  by  growers  for  all  of  the  home-grown  millable  wheat 
sold  that  year  and  the  guaranteed  price,  minus  a small  deduction  for 
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administrative  expenses.  These  payments,  to  he  known  as  "deficiency  pay- 
ments", are  to  he  made  from  the  fund  provided  hy  flour  millers  and  im- 
porters, who  will  he  obliged  to  pay  into  it  a certain  fixed  sum  in  respect 
of  each  hundredweight  of  flour  they  deliver  for  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom  (See  below).-  The  price  guarantee  is  to  begin  with  the  1932  crop 
and  is.to  remain  in  effect  until  August  1,  1935.  On  or  before  March  1, 
1935,.  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  is  required  to  appoint  a Committee  to 
report  on  the  desirability  of  making  any  alteration  in  the  fixed  price. 

He  may  not  alter  the  -fixed  price  except  upon  the  recommendation  of  this 
Committee  and  with  the  approval  of  Parliament. 

As  already  indicated,  the  amount  of  home-grown  wheat  eligible  for 
the  fixed  price  is  not  unlimited.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Fish- 
eries is  authorized  to  prescribe  at  the  beginning  of  each  crop  year 
(August  1),  after  consultation  with  the  Wheat  Commission,  the  quantity 
of  home-grown  millable  wheat  which  he  anticipates  will  be  sold  by  register- 
ed growers  during  that  yaar.  This  supply  will  represent  the  total  amount 
of  wheat  to  which  the  guaranteed  price  will  be  applicable,  as  long  as  it 
does  not  exceed  27,000,000  cwts.  (50,400,000  bushels).  The  provision  of 
the  law  limiting  the  applicability  of  the  guaranteed  price  to  a maximum 
of  27,000,000  cwts.  (50,400,000  bushels)  in  any  one  cereal  year  is  de*- 
signed  to  check  the  extension  of  wheat  growing  to  land  unsuitable  for 
the  crop.  It  is  estimated  by  the  British  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  that  the  total  area  of  good  wheat  land  in  the  United  Kingdom 

is  1,500,000  acres  from  which  a yield  of  50,400,000  bushels  of  millable 

wheat  may  be  expected  to  be  available  for  sale  (i.e.,  not  including  un- 
mi liable  wheat  or  wheat  retained  for  seed).  The  limitation  of  the  price 
guarantee  to  27,000,000  cwts.  (50,400,000  bushels)  does  not  mean  that 

no  more  than  that  quantity  of  wheat  may  be  grown  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

On  the  contrary  growers  may  produce  as  much  wheat  as  they  desire.  The 
price  guarantee,  however,  will  not  apply  to  quantities  sold  in  excess 
of  that  limit,  even  though  the  "anticipated  supply"  for  that  year  may 
be  considerably  greater  than  27,000,000  cwts,  (50,400,000  bushels). 

The  law  very  definitely  stipulates  that  if  in  any  cereal  year  the 
quantity  of  home-grown  millable  wheat  sold  by  registered  growers  exceeds 
the  anticipated  supply  of  such  wheat  for  that  year  (i.e.,  the  supply  of 
millable  wheat  which  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  anticipate 
will  be  sold  by  registered  growers  during  that  cereal  year),  each  reg- 
istered grower  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  deficiency  payments  for  that 
year  in  respect  only  of  that  number  of  hundredweights  which  bears  to 
the  number  of  hundredweights  of  such  wheat  of  his  own  growing  actually 
sold  by  him  in  that  year  the  same  proportion  as  the  said  anticipated 
supply  bears  to  the  total  quantity  of  home-grown  millable  wheat  of  their 
own  growing  sold  by  all  registered  growers  in  that  year. 

The  matter  will  be  made  clearer  by  a concrete  illustration.  The 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  announced  in  Order  No.  469,  dated 
June  16,  1932,  that  the  anticipated  supply  of  home-grown,  millable  wheat 


during  the  cereal  year  beginning  August'- 1,  1932,  is  19,800,000  cwts. 
(36,960,066  bushels).  .This  represents  the  quantity  to  which  the 
guaranteed  price  will  be -applicable  during  the  1932-33  -cereal  year. 
Suppose,  now,  that  the  total  quantity  of  home-grown  mi liable  wheat 
actually  sold  in  that  year  should  amount  to  22,000,000  cwts.  (41,066,740 
bushels).  On  how -many  hundredweights  would  the  individual  grower  be 
entitled  to  receive  deficiency  payments?  Under  the  law  he  could  re- 
ceive payments  only  on  such  a quantity  as  bears  to  the  quantity  actually 
sold  by  him  the  same  proportion,  as  the  anticipated  supply  bears  to  the 
total  quantity  sold  by  all  growers.  On  the  foregoing  assumption  as  to 
total  sales  of  home-grown  millable  wheat,  he  would  be  entitled  to  a 
deficiency  payment  on  90  per  cent  of  his  total  sales  of.  millable  wheat. 
Thus  the  greater  the  actual  total  sales  of  millable  wheat  in  excess  of 
the  anticipated  supply  eligible  for  the  fixed  price,  the  less  will  be 
the  average  amount  of  the  deficiency  payment  received  by  the  grower  per 
hundredweight  of  wheat  sold  by  him. 


Next,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  funds  required  for  maintain- 
ing the-  price  guarantee  are  derived.  As  already  noted,  millers  and  im- 
porters Of  flour  are  required  to  make  payments  into  a common  fund  for 
this  purpose.  These  so-called  "quota  payments"  are  to  be  an  amount  on 
each  hundredweight  (112  pounds)  of  flour  delivered  for  domestic  consump- 
tion which  represents  as  nearly  as  possible  "a  sum  equal  to  what  would 
have  been  the  price  deficit  in  respect  of  the  quota  of  home-grown  mill- 
able  wheat  used  in  the  production  of  that  hundredweight,  if  the  antic- 
ipated supply  of  such  wheat  for  the  cereal  year  in  which  that  hundred- 
weight was  delivered  had  been  used  at  a uniform  rate  per  hundredweight 
of  flour  in  the  production  of  the  estimated  supply  of  flour  for  that 
year."  The  factors  to  be  used  in  calculating  the  actual  amount  of  the 
quota  payment  are  as  follows:  (a)  the  anticipated  supply  of  domestic- 

grown  millable  wheat  to  be  sold  during  the  crop  year;  (b)  the  estimated 
price  deficit  (i„e,,  the  amount  of  the  spread  between  the  guaranteed 
price  and  the  price  actually  received  by  growers)  during  that  crop  year; 
and  (c)  the  estimated  supply  of  flour  for  that  year  (i.e.,  that  part  of 
the  output  of  millers  and  importers  of  flour  which  will  in  that  year  be 
delivered  and  retained  for  consumption  or  use  in  the  United  Kingdom). 

The  law  then  stipulates  that  the  actual  amount  of  the  quota  payment  shall 
be  that  amount  "which  bears  to  the  estimated  price  deficit  the  same 
proportion  as  that  which  the  number  of  hundredweights  in  the  anticipat- 
ed supply  of  home-grown  millable  wheat  for  that  year  bears  to  the  number 
of  hundredweights  in  the  estimated  supply  of  flour  for  that  year". 


The  meaning  of  the  foregoing  provisions  can  best  be  understood  in 
the  light  of  their  actual  application  at  the  outset  of  the  1932-33  crop 
year.  An  order  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  dated  June 
15,  1932,  fixed  the  quota  payment  for  the  period  June  19,  1932,  to  July  31, 
1933,  at  10.8  pence  per  cwt.  (19.5  cents  per  100  pounds,  at  par).  How  was 
this  arrived  at?  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Wheat  Act  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  estimated  that  the  average  price  that 
would  be  obtainable  for  home-grown  millable  wheat  during  the  cereal  year  end-* 
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ing  July  31,  1933,  would  be  5 shillings  and  9 pence  per  cwt.  ($0,749  per 
bushel  at  par).  Since  the  fixed  price  for  this  wheat  is  10s,  per  cwt. 
($1.30  per  bushel)  it  follows  that  the  anticipated  price  deficit  for  the 
year  is  4 shillings  3 pence  per  cwt.  ($0,554  per  bushel).  In/'earlier 
order,  No.  469,  of  June  16,  1932,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Fish- 
eries had  announced  that  the  quantity  of  home-grown  millable  wheat  (i.e., 
the  supply  that  would  be  eligible  for  the  price  guarantee)  which  he 
anticipated  would  be  sold  by  registered  growers  during  the  cereal  year 
beginning  August  1,  1932,  had  been  placed  at  19,800,000  cwts.  (36,960,066 
bushels).  In  further  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Wheat  Act, 
the  Minister  estimated  that  the  supply  of  flour  to  be  delivered  for  con- 
sumption in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  period  beginning  June  16,  1932 
and  ending  July  31,  1933,  would  be  93,500,000  cwts.  (10,472,000,000 
pounds).  Substituting,  now,  the  actual  figures  called  for  in  the  last 
sentence  (quoted)  in  the  preceding  paragraph  (converted  to  U. S.  values 
and  measures),  the  amount  of  the  quota  payment  per  100  pounds  of  flour 
being  X,  the  formula  is  as  follows: 

X:  $0,554=  36,960,066  bushels  : 104,720,000  (100  lb.  units) 

Solved,  X = 19.5  cents  per  100  pounds  of  flour 
delivered,  which  is  the  amount  of  the  quota 
payment  set  by  the  administrative  order. 

Another  feature  of  the  Wheat  Act  is  the  provision  that  if  any 
s t o els  of  home-grown  millable  wheat  remain  unsold  in  June  of  any  crop 
year,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  may  order  the  Flour 
Millers'  Corporation  set  up  by  this  Act  to  purchase  such  stocks.  This 
regulation,  however,  is  subject  to  a provision  limiting  its  operation 
to  not  more  than  12g-  per  cent  of  the  anticipated  supply  of  home-grown 
millable  wheat  for  that  year;  except  that  in  this  connection  the  27,000,000 
cwts.  (50,400,000  bushels)  set  by  the  Act  as  the  maximum  amount  eligible 
for  the  price  guarantee  (explained  above),  does  not  apply.  As  regards 
the  price  at  which  these  compulsory  purchases  shall  be  made  the  law 
specified  that  it  may  not  exceed  the  guaranteed  price  and  shall  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  price  which  would,  in  the  area  to  which  the  order 
relates  and  at  the  date  on  which  the  order  comes  into  force,  be  obtained 
by  a willing  seller  from  a willing  buyer  for  millable  home-grown  wheat 
of  fair  average  quality. 

Two  organizations  have  been  set  up  under  the  Act,  the  Wheat  Com- 
mission and  the  Flour  Millers  Corporation.  The  members  of  both  organiza- 
tions are  appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.  The 
Wheat  Commission  consists  of  a chairman  and  a vice-chairman  and  seven- 
teen other  members.  Of  the  seventeen  other  members,  five  represent  the 
interests  of  growers  of  home-grown  millable  wheat;  three,  the  interests 
of  flour  millers;  one,  the  interests  of  flour  importers;  three,  the  inter- 
ests of  dealers  in  home-grown  millable  wheat;  and  five,  the  interest  of 
consumers  of  flour,  of  whom  at  least  one  represents  the  interests  of 
bread  bakers.  The  Wheat  Commission  is  charged  with  the  entire  administra- 
tion of  the  Wheat  Act  under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 
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The  Flour  Millers’  Corporation  consists  of  a chairman  and  four 
other  members  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 

This  corporation  is  authorized  to  register  all  flour  millers  who  make 
application  for  that  purpose,  as  far  as  can  be  determined  the  chief 
functions  of  the  corporation  will  be  to  facilitate  the  discharge  of  the 
compulsory  purchase  obligations  previously  referred  to  and  to  collect 
the  quota  fund  from  millers  and  flour  importers.  The  Wheat  Act  does  not 
specifically  lay  down  the  functions  of  this  corporation,  but  it  provides 
that  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  commencement  of  the  Act  the  corpora- 
tion shall  submit  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  a draft  of 
a scheme  oroviding  for  its  functions  and  for  the  election  of  the  members 
of  the  corporation  by  the  millers. 

5.  The  British  .agricultural  Marketing  Act  l/-  This  Act,  passed 
by  the  British  Labor  Government  in  1931,  aims  to  bring  the  marketing  of 
domestic  agricultural  products  in  Great  Britain  under  social  control.  It 
does  not,  however,  directly  create  any  organization  or  make  any  regula- 
tions for  the  control  of  agricultural  marmeting.  It  is  what  is  known  as 
"an  enabling  measure".  It  legalizes  certain  forms  of  procedure  by  which 
the  producers  of  any  agricultural  commodity  may,  under  government  suoer- 
vision,  set  up  an  organization  of  their  own  with  authority  to  control  the 
marketing  of  that  commodity.  Such  an  organization  may  either  have  sole 
power  of  ourchasing  the  commodity  from  producers  or  may  make  regulations 
affecting  its  sale  by  producers.  3efore  the  organization  can  begin  to 
operate,  however,  producers  must  have  voted  in  its  favor  by  a two-thirds 
majority. 

A few  weeks  after  the  act  was  passed  a new  Government  came  into 
office,  dominated  mainly  by  the  Conservative  Party  which  had  sharply 
criticized  the  Act.  The  new  Government  has,  however,  decided  to  make 
some  use  of  the  powers  granted  under  the  act,  and  is  giving  assistance 
both  to  milk  producers  and  hog  producers  in  preparing  plans  for  marketing 
organizations.  Farmers  also  are  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  net,  and  preparations  are  now  under  way  for  the  marketing 
of  hops  in  England  and  raspberries  in  Scotland.  The  proposed  hops  organi- 
zation has  already  received  the  approval  of  the  Government. 

The  Act  provides  that  a group  of  producers  may  submit  to  the 
Government  a scheme  for  the  marketing  of  their  product,  and  that  if  the 
scheme  is  approved  by  the  Government  there  shall  be  a vote  of  the  producers 
to  decide  upon  the  adoption  of  the  scheme.  Such  schemes  must,  according  to 
the  Act,  provide  for  the  organization  of  a board,  the  members  of  which 
shall  be  elected  by  the  oroducers,  and  which  will  have  power  either  to 
purchase  the  whole  production  or  to  regulate  its  sale.  Such  a board  may 
be  given  complete  monopoly  powers  in  regard  to  the  marketing  of  the  commo- 
dity concerned.  It  may  fix  prices  and  determine  the  amount  of  the  commodity 
which  may  be  sold  for  various  purposes.  Since  the  boards  are  to  be  elected 

1 J Prepared  by  H.  J.  Wadleigh,  of  the  Economic  Staff  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Board . 
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by  the  producers  and  will  presumably  act  in  the  interests  of  producers  as  far 
as  they  are  able,  it  is  clear  that  safeguards  are  necessary  to  protect  the 
interests  of  consumers.  The  -act  provides  for  this  in  various  ways.  It 
makes  the  approval  of  tne  Government  necessary  before  any  scheme  is  to  come 
into  effect.  It  authorizes  the' Government  to  anno in t a Consumers'  Committee 
which  may  make  complaints  on  any  action  taken  by  a board  under  the  act; 
the  Government  may  revoke  any  marketing  scheme  if  it  sees  fit  to  do  so 
after  considering  a complaint  made  by  the  Consumers'  Committee.  The  Govern- 
ment is  further  directed  to  apnoint  arbitrators  to  settle  any  dispute  aris- 
ing between  one  or  more  individual  producers  and  a marketing  board.  Both 
the  provisions  and  the  operation  of  all  marketing  schemes  are  therefore  sub- 
ject to  close  observation  in  the  interests  of  the  public  and  of  the  indivi- 
dual, backed  by  the  Government's  po?/er  of  veto. 

Since  the  procedures  by  which  a scheme  may  become  operative  are 
fairly  complicated,  the  general  features  of  the  marketing  schemes  contem- 
plated in  the  act  will  be  dealt  with  first,  and  the  method  of  putting  them 
into  effect,  together  with  the  provisions  for  protecting  the  public  interest, 
will  be  described  later. 

(a)  Nature  of  marketing  schemes  authorized  by  the  Act  - Such  schemes 
are  intended  to  be,  broadly  speaking,  for  two  main  purposes;  one  is  improve- 
ment in  the  methods  of  marketing,  such  as  the  grading  and  packing  of  the 
products;  the  other  is  surplus  control.  Collection  of  statistical  data,  edu- 
cation in  cooperative  marketing  and  research  are  also  included. 

All  the  activities  directed  toward  these  ends  are  to  be  performed 
by  the  board  set  up  under  each  marketing  scheme.  As  regards  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  boards  the  act  lays  down  only  a few  general  orinciples,  allow- 
ing the  details  to  be  worked  oat  by  the  producers  of  each  commodity  in 
consultation  with  the  Government. 

The  members  of  the  board  are  to  be  elected  by  the  "registered" 
producers,  the  method  of  election  to  be  specified  in  the  scheme.  A 
registered  producer  is  anyone  who  has  applied  for  registration  by  the 
board,  it  being  the  duty  of  the  board  to  register  anyone  who  so  applies. 

.after  the  scheme  has  come  into  operation  only  registered  producers  are 
allowed  to  sell  the  commodity  in  question,  subject  to  such  exceptions  as 
may  be  made  in  the  scheme.  Since  any  producer  may  become  a registered 
producer,  it  is  clear  that  the  board  can  have  no  direct  power  to  limit 
the  number  of  persons  selling  the  commodity  in  question;  there  is  nothing 
in  the  act,  however,  to  prevent  it  from  granting  certain  producers  special 
privileges  such  as  voting  powers  or  marketing  privileges  based  on  past 
production.  The  rights  of  individual  producers  are,  however,  protected 
by  the  provision  in  the  act  which  directs  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  to 
appoint  arbitrators  to  settle  any  dispute  between  an  individual  producer 
and  the  board. 

A person  not  registered  as  a producer  can  not  be  prevented  from 
producing  the  commodity  in  question,  but  merely  from  selling  it.  Moreover, 
the  act  specifies  that  each  scheme  must  provide  for  the  exemption  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  producers  from  registration.  This  is  presumably  intended 
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to  apply  to  those,  for  instance,  who  sell  directly  to  consumers  or  retailers, 
and  whose  produce  does  not  move  into  wholesale  trade.  But  while  the  act 
states  that  some  exemptions  must  he  made.,  it  does  not  lay  down  any  details. 

There  are  two  types  of  hoard  which  may  he  set  up  hy  a marketing 
scheme  under  the  act.  There  is  first  the  trading  hoard,  which  would  handle 
the  commodity  in  question;  it  would  have  sole  cower  to  purchase  from  pro- 
ducers, and  would  have  power  to  perform  the  various  functions  pertaining 
to  marketing  such  as  transporting,  storing,  insuring,  and  also  to  process 
food  products.  It  could,  for  instance,  own  and  operate  a meat-packing  plant. 

The  other  type  of  hoard  would  merely  regulate  the  marketing  of  the 
commodity  without  actually  handling  it.  Such  a hoard  could,  however,  have 
power  to  regulate  not  merely  the  method  of  marketing,  hut  also  the  quantities 
to  he  sold  hy  producers,  and  the  prices  paid  to  them..  The  expenses  of  such 
a hoard  would  he  met  out  of  a levy  on  every  unit  of  the  product  sold  hy 
producers . 

(h)  Procedure  for  bringing;  marketing  schemes  into  operation  - In  the 
origination  of  schemes  as  well  as  in  their  operation,  the  initiative  is  to 
come  from  the  producers.  There  are,  broadly  speaking,  two  stages  in  the 
adoption  of  schemes.  In  tne  first,  the  scheme  is  submitted  hy  a group  of 
producers  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture , who  must  consider  complaints  and 
may  offer  amendments;  if  and  when  the  Minister  and  those  who  have  submitted 
the  scheme  agree  on  its  provisions,  it  is  submitted  to  Parliament  for  ap- 
proval. The  second  stage  begins  after  the  scheme  has  become  legalized  by 
the  approval  of  Parliament;  in  this  stage  the  scheme  is  submitted  to  the 
producers  for  ratification  by  vote,  and  if  the  vote  is  favorable  the  scheme 
finally  comes  into  operation. 

Since,  however,  the  preparation  of  schemes  would  in  many  cases  be 
a difficult  and  costly  task,  requiring  a considerable  amount  of  technical 
work,  the  act  permits  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  appoint  Agricultural 
Marketing.  Reorganization  Commissions,  which  are  to  help  producers  in  the 
preparation  of  schemes.  The  submission  of  a scheme  to  the  Minister,  how- 
ever, rests  entirely  with  the  producers.  A reorganization  Commission 
may  also  recommend  changes  in  an  existing  scheme. 

When  a scheme  has  been  submitted  to  the  Minister  the  latter  will 
ascertain  whether  tne  persons  who  have  submitted  it  are  "substantially 
representative"  ol  the  producers  of  the  commodity.  If  he  is  satisfied 
that  they  are,  he  must  publish  a notice  of  the  submission  of  the  scheme 
so  as  to  give  opportunity  to  all  interested  parties  to  object  to  its 
provisions.  In  determining  whether  the  persons  submitting  the  scheme  are 
"substantially  representative"  of  producers,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
is  left  to  exercise  his  own  discretion;  the  only  limitation  which  the  act 
places  upon  his  discretion  is  that  it  directs  him  to  take  into  considera- 
tion not  only  the  number  of  producers  represented  but  also  the  output 
of  such  producers  in  a recent  period.  And  if  he  subsequently  recommends 
the  scheme  to  Parliament  he  must  make  a report  as  to  the  evidence  on  which 
he  has  decided  that  the  scheme  has  been  submitted  by  a reoresentative 
group  of  persons. 
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After  notice  of  submission  .has  been  given*  a -period  of  at  least 
six  weeks  must  be  fixed  during  which  interested  parties  may  make  objection. 
If  there  are  any  objections  which  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  informal  dis- 
cussion between  the  objectors  and  .the  Minister,  the  latter  must  arrange 
for  a public  inquiry  conducted  at  the  public  expense.  This  inquiry  must 
be  held  in  accordance  with  regulations  made  by  the  Minister  and  laid 
before  Parliament,  which  may  veto  them.  The  Minister  need  not,  however, 
arrange  for  a oublic  inquiry  to  deal  with  an  objection  which  he  considers 
frivolous 

TJhen  the  Minister  has  given  consideration  to  such  objections  and 
reports  of  public  inquiries  as  may  have  been  made,  he  may  propose  a modi- 
fication of  the  scheme  to  the  persons  who  have  submitted  it.  Each  scheme 
must  nominate  a group  of  persons  to  consider  such  modifications.  Unless 
a majority  of  the  nominees  agree  to  the  modification  the  Minister  can  take 
no  further  action  and  the  scheme  therefore  lapses. 

If,  however,  agreement  is  reached  and  If  the  Minister  is  satisfied 
that  the  scheme  will  lead  to  greater  efficiency  in  the  production  and 
marketing  of  the  commodity,  he  is  to  submit  it  to  Parliament.  If  a resolu- 
tion approving  the  scheme  is  passed  by  both  houses  of  Parliament,  the 
Minister  is  directed  to  issue  a formal  order  declaring  that  the  scheme 
will  come  into  force  on  a specified  date.  The  act  lays  down  that  such  an 
order  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  that  the  scheme  is  "within  the  powers 
conferred  by  this  Act".  This  means,  according  to  a report  on  the  Act 
published  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  that  the  validity  of  the  scheme 
can  not  be  questioned  by  the  law  courts.  It  is  felt  that  the  safeguards 
which  the  act  provides  against  the  misuse  of  the  powers  which  it  confers 
are  sufficient;  and  that  (in  the  words  of  the  above-mentioned  reoortO 
"it  would  be  impracticable  to  set  uo  a board  with  extensive  powers  of 
holding  property,  incurring  liabilities  and,  perhaps,  of  trading,  if  the 
courts  would  hold  at  any  time  that  the  scheme  and,  indeed,  the  very 
existence  of  the  board  had  been  a nullity  from  the  start". 

Upon  the  issuance  of  the  Minister's  order  the  scheme  acquires 
legal  validity;  but  it  does  not  come  into  full  operation  until  it  has 
been  submitted  to  a vote  of  the  registered  oroducers.  The  Act  lays  down 
that  a two- thirds  majority  of  those  voting  shall  be  necessary  to  secure 
an  affirmative  result;  this  majority  to  be  in  terns  both  of  the  number 
and  the  productive  capacity  of  those  voting.  'The  scheme  is  to  specify 
the  method  of  conducting  the  vote  and  of  determining  productive  capacity 
for  voting  purposes. 

furthermore,  if  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Minister 
that  less  than  half  the  total  number  of  producers  of  the  commodity  have 
voted,  the  Minister  is  reauired  to  revoke  the  scheme.  The  scheme  must 
provide  for  an  interval  of  not  less  than  one  or  more  than  two  months  dur- 
ing which  any  parson  may  prove  that  less  than  half  the  producers  have  voted. 

Before  the  members  of  a board  can  be  elected  by  producers,  a list 
of  those  entitled  to  vote  will  have  to  be  prepared  and  other  preparations 
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made  "by  the  board  itself.  In'  order  to  make ' this  'possible  each  scheme 
must  name  the  members  of  the  board' who  will  hold  office  until  the  new 
board  is  elected. 

(c)  Financial  assistance' by  the  Government  - The  initial  organi- 
zation of  the  board,  the  -preparation  of  a list  of  registered  producers, 
and  the  vote' on  whether  the • scheme  is  to  be  nut  into  effect  will  require 
expenditure  on  the  mart  of  the'  board  before  it  can'  obtain  any  revenue 
from  its  marketing  operations.  In  order  to  cover  such  expenditures  the 
Government  is  authorized  to  matce  loans  to  boards  without  interest.  Re- 
payment is  to  be  made  from  the  operating-  revenue  of  the  board.  If,  how- 
ever, the  result  of  the  producer's  vote  does  not  allow  the  scheme  to  come 
into  operation-,  the  loan  need  not  (and  obviously  could  not)  be  repaid. 

Long  term  loans  may  be  made  in  order  to  provide  a board  with  any 
fixed  capital  which  it  may  need.  The  amount  authorized  for  this  purpose, 
however,  is  small,  being  only  L150.000  ($730,000),  and  it  is  expected 
that  boards  will  be -'mainly  self-supporting  financially ,' obtaining  their 
capital  by  private' loans  and  contributions  levied  from  producers. 

(d)  Public  safeguards  - Since  the  most  important  interest  needing 

to  be  protected  under  the  act  is  that  of  the  consumers,  the  act  directs 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  appoint  a Consumers'  Committee,  one  member 
of  which  is  to  represent  the  consumers'  cooperative  movement.  This  com- 
mittee is  to  report  on:  (1)  the  effect  of  any  scheme  in  force  on  consumers 

of  the  regulated  product,  and  (2)  any  complaints  made  to  the  committee  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  sciieme  on  producers.  These  reports  will  be  considered 
by  the  Committee  of  Investigation,  which  the  Minister  is  also  directed 

to  appoint.  This  committee  will  also  consider  complaints  from  other  in- 
terests as  the  Minister  directs,  and  report  to  the  Minister. 

The  Minister  may, -after  considering  a report-  from  the  Committee 
of  Investigation,-  or  on  his  own  initiative,  taice  action  to  protect  the 
public  interest  by  issuing  an  order:  (1)  amending  the  scheme;  (2)  re- 
voking the  scheme;  or-  (3)  directing  a board  to  rectify  any  matter  on 
which  complaint  has  been  made.  In  each  case  the  Minister's  order  must 
be  ratified  by  Parliament. 

(e)  Progress  made  thus  far  under  the  net  - Thus  far  no  schemes 
have  come  into  operation,  but  preparations  have  been  made  in  the  case  of 
several  commodities.  Two  schemes  were  submitted  to  the  Government  in  the 
first  half  of  this  year.  One  of  these  is  for  the  marketing  of  raspberries, 
and  applies  to  Scotland;  the  other  is  for  the  marketing  of  hops,  and  applies 
to  England.  The  hops  scheme  has  been  approved  by  Parliament  (as  announced 
by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  on  July  7,  1932)  and  now  awaits  a vote  of 
the  producers.  At  least  three  otner  schemes  are  in  preparation;  namely, 

a milk  scheme  for  Scotland,  a milk  scheme  for  England  and  Wales,  and  a hog 
scheme  for  Great  Britain.  The  last  two  schemes  are  being  prepared  by 
Reorganization  Commissions  which  tne  ministry  of  Agriculture  recently 
appointed. 
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The  Hope  Scheme,  which  is  the-  only  one  on  which  details  are  acces- 
sible as  this  is  written,  has  some  special  provisions  which  are  particular- 
ly interesting.  A quota  is  to  he  -fixed,  for  each  producer,  of  the  hops 
delivered  by  him  to  the  board.  A producer’s  sales  are  not,  however, 
limited  t'o  the  amount  of  the  quota,  but  quota  hops  will  receive  preferen- 
tial treatment,  and  nonquota  hops  be  sold  only  in  so  far  as  there  is  a 
market  for  them  after  all  the  quota  hops  have  been  sold.  The  quotas  are 
to  be  based  on  the  amount  of  hops  grown  and  picked  on  each  producer's 
land  in  the  preceding  season,  allowance  being  made  as  follows  for  cases 
in  which  the  crop  was  damaged:  If  so  much  of  a producer's  laud  as  was 

under  crops  was  cultivated  with  reasonable  skill  and  care,  but  the  crop 
was  reduced  by  any  such  cause  as  pest,  flood  or  unfavorable  weather,  that 
producer' s quota  shall  be  based  on  an  amount  of  crops  equal  to  two-thirds 
of  that  which  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  have  been  produced  and 
picked  in  the  absence  of  that  cause. 

The  Board  is  empowered  not  only  to  perform  the  various  functions 
which  are  ordinarily  performed  in  the  course  of  marketing,  but  also,  if  it 
can  not  sell  the  crops  in  its  possession  within  a reasonable  time,  to  des- 
troy them  or  render  them  unfit  for  brewing.  The  Board  may  thus  exercise 
very  wide  powers  to  control  and  limit  supplies. 

URUGUAY 

Agricultural  price-supporting  and  relief  measures  in  Uruguay  include 
governmental  purchase  of  wheat  at  a fixed  price,  governmental  operation  of 
a meat  packing  plant,  exemptions  from  fees  on  the  part  of  government-oper- 
ated port  facilities,  tariff  duties  on  agricultural  imports,  and  reductions 
or  exemptions  in  the  revenue  export  duties  levied  on  agricultural  products. 
Uruguay  is  primarily  a grazing  country,  most  of  her  income  being  derived 
from  her  pastoral  industry.  About  85  per  cent  of  her  exports  are  animal 
products,  including  beef  and  mutton  (frozen,  chilled,  and  canned),  wool, 
and  hides  and  skins.  Another  10  per  cent  of  her  exports  includes  wheat, 
wheat  flour,  linseed,  corn,  feedstuffs,  and  other  agricultural  products. 

On  the  other  hand,  only  about  one-sixth  of  her  imports  are  agricultural, 
the  chief  article  being  sugar,  with  potatoes,  olive  oil,  and  yerba  mate 
following. 

1 . Government  intervention  and  price-fixing  in  the  wheat  industry  - 
Since  August,  1929,  the  Uruguayan  government  has  several  times  come  to  the 
assistance  of  the  wheat  farmers  by  direct  purchases  of  wheat.  The  most 
recent  instance  was  in  December,  1931,  when  the  Administrative  Council  once 
more  authorized  the  purchase  of  wheat  directly  from  the  individual  farmer. 
Under  the  authority  of  a law  enacted  in  February,  1930,  which  is  still  in 
effect,  the  Council  ordered  the  purchase  of  10,000  metric  tons  (about 
367,000  bushels)  of  wheat  from  the  new  harvest  at  a price  of  5 pesos  per 
hundred  kilos  ( 62} l a bu. , based  on  exchange  as  of  December,  1931,  when 
the  peso  was  worth  44.55  cents),  with  the  stipulation  that  no  more  than 
367  bushels  should  be  purchased  from  each  farmer.  The  purpose  of  this 
action  'was  to  protect  the  farmers  against  the  decline  in  price  which 
usually  follows  the  first  heavy  shipments  to  market  and  to  assure  them 
of  an  immediate  cash  return  for  at  least  a part  of  their  crop. 
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(a.)  Earlier  legislation:  The  Act  of  1839  - An  earlier  measure  had 

been  of  a somewhat  different  nature,  A law  of  August  6,  1329  authorized 
the  National  Administrative  Council  to  purchase  up  to  30,000  tons  of  wheat 
of  the  then  current  crop  at  a price  of  4,5  pesos  per  100  kilos  ($1,21  a bu.) 
based  on  exchange  as  of  August,  1929,  when  the  peso  was  worth  98.57  cents), 
provided  that  the  wheat  was  of  the  export  'type,  having  a minimum  test 
weight  of  78  kilos  per  hectoliter  (6Q:.6:  Fds.  per  bu. ) , and  was  destined 
for  exportation  or  for  sale  to  mills.  The  Government  was  not  to  export 
wheat  purchased  under  this  law  until  after  the  end  of  the  year,  1929. 

Growers  who  had  sold  their  wheat  prior  to  July  1,  1929,  were  given  a 
bounty  to  compensate  them  for  having  received  less  than  the  stipulated 
4.5  pesos  ($1.21  a bu. ) , The  law  did  not  definitely  fix  the  amount  of 
their  compensation,  but  stipulated  that  this  should  be  determined  by  the 
size  of  the  grower's  1928-29  wheat  crop.  Six-tenths  of  a peso  per  100 
kilos  (16^  a bu.  at  exchange  as  of  Aug.  1929)  would  be  paid  if  the  crop 
were  less  than  10,000  kilos;  0.50  peso  (13j£  a bu. ) if  between  10,000  and 
20,000  kilos;  0.40  peso  (11/;  a bu. ) if  between  20,000  and  30,000  kilos; 
or  0.30  peso  (8^  a bu. ) if  between  30,000  and  40,000  kilos.  Provision 
was  subsequently  made  for  the  larger  producers,  a bounty  of  0.20  peso 
per  100  kilos  (5.4)6  a bu. ) being  provided  when  the  production  of  the 
seller  exceeded  40,000  kilos' (1,470  bushels).  In  order  to  collect  their 
bounties  growers  had  to  submit  reliable  evidence  to  the  effect  that  they 
had  sold  all  or  part  of  their  crop  before  July  1,  1929.  For  the  payment 
of  the  bounties,  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  designated  various  local  Rural 
Societies  or  Commissions  to  prepare  lists  of  eligible  growers  in  their 
given  zones.  Then  the  Bank  delivered  the  necessary  money  to  the  local 
Society,  which  in  turn  made  the  disbursements  to  the  grower. 

(b)  The  Wheat  Purchase  Act  of  1950  - Within  the  ensuing  year  this 
temporary  measure  was  replaced  by  a permanent  one  which  is  still  in  effect. 

On  February  7,  1930,  the  National  Congress  of  Uruguay  passed  the  Wheat  Pur- 
chase Act  authorizing  the  National  Administrative  Council  to  purchase  direct- 
ly from  the  farmers  the  surplus  wheat  intended  either  for  export  or  for 
domestic  mill  consumption.  This  authority  was  made  valid  for  a period  of 
five  years.  'For  the  crop  year  1929-30  a price  of  5 pesos  per  100  kilos 
($1.21  a bu.  converted  to  U.S.  currency  as  of  February,  1930,  when  the  peso 
was  worth  88.97  cents)  at  the  seaboard  was  fixed  for  wheat  of  export  type 
having  a test  weight  of  78  kilos  per  hectoliter  (60.6  lbs,  per  bu. ) , with 
inland  prices  adjusted  to  this  basis.  Purchase  prices  in  the  future  were 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Congress  each  year  with  the  assistance  of  a cost-find- 
ing committee.  . A'  7 ■ : f •.  u 

The  actual  purchase  and  sale  of  wheat  under  the  present  law  is  in- 
trusted to  the  Official  Seeds  Commission.  Farmers  desiring  to  sell  wheat 
to  the  State  must  make  offers  to  the  Commission,  or  to  the  Departmental 
Councils  of  Administration  or  the  Auxiliary  Councils,  which  in  turn  trans- 
mit the  offers  to  the  Commission  in  the  same  order  as  received.  The 
Official  Seeds  Commission  must  likewise  give  consideration  to  the  offers 
in  the  same  order  as  they  are  received.  The  National  Administrative 
Council  may  set  a limit  to  the  amount  of  wheat  purchases  authorized,  as  it 
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did  in  December,  1931,  When  the  authorized  quota  of  Durchases  has  been 
exhausted,  farmers'  offers  of  wheat  can  no  longer  be  accented,  but  such 
offers  must  be  given  -prior  consideration  by  the  Commission  during  the 
next  crop-year.  Payment  for  the  wheat  is  made  through  the  regional 
branches  of  the  Bank;  of  the  Re-public. 

The  Wheat  Purchase  Act  also  orovides  for  the  -payment  of  bounties  on 
export  flour  amounting  to  at  least  half  a peso  per  kilo  (40rf  a barrel  at 
exchange  as  of  Feb.  1930)  when  the  flour  is  ground  from  legal  price  wheat. 
If  the  international  price  of  wheat  (Buenos  Aires  market  quotations)  is 
less  than  the  Uruguayan  legal  price,  the  National  Administrative  Council 
must  grant  an  additional  bounty  representing  the  difference  between  this 
minimum  price  and  the  international  quotation.  A supplementary  decree 
issued  in  March,  1930,  by  the  Council  limited  the  amount  of  export  flour 
on  which  bounties  would  be  paid  to  25,000  tons  annually. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  inflow  of  wheat  from  the  lower  priced  world 
markets,  import  restrictions  were  set  up.  On  January  24,  1931,  the 
National  Administrative  Council  issued  a decree  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  foreign  wheat  so  long  as  the  price  of  native  wheat  in  domestic  markets 
was  below  the  Uruguayan  fixed  price. 

Included  in  the  Wheat  Purchase  Act  of  1930  was  another  measure  for 
aiding  agriculture,  one  designed  to  reduce  the  cost  of  growing  wheat  and 
other  farm  products  rather  than  to  increase  prices  received  by  the  farmer. 
This  authorized  the  National  Administrative  Council  to  deliver  to  the 
Institute  of  Industrial  Chemistry  a maximum  of  50,000  pesos  ($44,485  at 
exchange  as  of  Feb.  1930)  to  reduce  the  price  of  superphosphates  by  10 
pesos  ($8.90)  a ton. 

2.  Aid  to  farmers  by  government  enterprises  - Uruguay  has  nation- 
alized several  of  her  industries.  Such  enterprises  include  meat  packing, 
insurance,  the  operation  of  railways,  electric  power  facilities,  and  port 
services,  and  the  manufacture  of  chemicals  and  industrial  alcohol.  Some 
of  these  have  a direct  bearing  on  the  interests  of  the  farmers. 

At  the  close  of  1931  the  Government  was  operating  a National  meat 
packing  plant  and,  according  to  reports,  was  paying  slightly  higher  prices 
for  cattle  than  the  American  "f rigorif icos" , which  handle  a major  portion 
of  the  trade.  Pending  the  contraction  of  its  own  plant,  the  Government 
rented  private  facilities  having  a capacity  of  1,500  cattle  and  5,000 
sheep  per  8-hour  day.  Operations,  begun  in  July,  1929,  were  at  first  re- 
stricted to  the  slaughter  of  cattle  and  sheep  for  home  consumption,  but 
towards  the  end  of  1929  were  extended  to  include  the  export  of  chilled 
meat.  The  plant  is  operated  by  the  Board  of  the  National  Frigorifico, 
which  is  an  autonomous  body,  collecting  its  own  revenues,  controlling  its 
own  expenditures,  and  taxing  whatever  steps  of  expansion  or  retrenchment 
it  deems  wise.  The  members  are  appointed  for  four -year  terms  by  the  elec- 
tive National  Administrative  Council  and  are  responsible  only  to  the 
Council.  The  Board  members  and  employees  share  in  the  profits  according 
to  their  rank  and  length  of  service. 
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The  Government  of  Uruguay  also  ouerates  the  port  services , as  well 
as  some  600  miles  of  secondary  rail  lines.  Ever  since  October,  1928, 
cereals  and  cereal  by-products  exported  from  Uruguay  have  been  exempt  from 
slingage  fees  and  cranage  charges.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  corn,  canary 
seed,  and  raueseed  have  benefited  by  this  exemotion. 

Indirect  aid  tending  to  stabilize  agricultural  prices  is  furnished 
by  the  National  Insurance  Bank;,  which  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  and  most 
profitable  state  monoooly  of  Uruguay.  During  1S31  it  was  reoorted  that 
$500,000  was  distributed  among  holders  of  frost-insurance  nolicies  after  a 
late  cold  wave.  This  action  was  credited  with  having  averted  economic 
failure  for  scores  of  farmers. 

3.  Tariffs  - Uruguay  imposes  high  rates  of  duty  on  the  importation 
of  a wide  variety  of  agricultural  commodities.  However,  the  duties-  on  the 
most  important  products  of  Uruguay  are  more  or  less  nominal  so  far  as  any 
price  raising  effect  is  concerned,  inasmuch  as  these  products  are  on  a net 
export  basis.  The  following  are  examples:  wool,  unwashed,  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  on  c.i.f.  basis;  frozen  or  chilled  beef,  65  per  cent;  bacon  and 
pork,  6.4  cents  a pound;  ham  and  shoulders,  11.5  cents  a pound;  lard,  5.9 
cents  a pound;  wheat,  26  cents  a bushel  gross  weight  plus  14  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  on  c.i.f.  basis;  linseed  cake,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  on  c.i.f. 
basis.  (Conversions  approximately  at  current  exchange  rate  of  April, 

1932). 

High  duties  are  also  levied  on  some  Uruguayan  agricultural  products 
which  are  on  an  import  basis.  Noteworthy  in  this  category  are  oranges, 

2.7  cents  a pound,  gross  weight;  apples,  5 cents  a pound-,  gross  weight; 
canned  peaches  and  pears,  20  cents  a pound,  gross  weight;  and:  potatoes, 

59  cents  a hundred  pounds,  a decree  of  October  22,  1931,  placed  an  addi- 
tional duty  of  50  cents  a hundred  pounds  on  potatoes  to  apply  during  the 
Uruguayan  crop  season.  A similar  seasonal  import  tax  was  made" applicable 
to  fresh  fruits  by  the  same  decree,  a surtax  of  40  per  cent  of  the  official 
valuation  of  plums,  peaches,  pears,  and  grapes  being  levied  during  their 
respective  marketing  seasons. 

Of  some  agricultural  products  whose  importation  is  heavily  taxed 
Uruguay  has  little  or  no  production.  These  include  such  items  as  sugar, 
on  which  the  duty  is  1.4  cents  a pound,  gross  weight;  leaf  tobacco,  on 
which  the  rate  is  11^-  cents  a pound,  gross  weight  (Virginia  type  in  single 
containers);  and  cotton,  with  a rate  of  $1.30  a bale  of  .500  pounds. 

These  high  rates  are  the  culmination  of  earlier  increases  in  the 
import  tariff  of  Uruguay.  On  August  1,  1931,  legislation  complementary  to 
the  extension  of  the  1930  budget  authorized  the  President  to  apply  after 
two  months’  notice,  import  duties  of  48  per  cent  plus  surtaxes  of  14  per 
cent  to  all  importations  when  it  was  shown  that  similar  articles  were  pro- 
duced in  Uruguay.  In  the  interim  until  such  increases  could  .become  effec- 
tive the  Government  passed  an  emergency  measure  prohibiting  for  one  month 
the  importation  of  a wide  range  of  products,  among  which  were  meats,  milk. 
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products  and  vegetables.  When  the  month  ended,  the  import  prohibitions 
were  replaced  by  increased  import  duties  on  the  same  products , the  increases 
amounting  to  one-half  the  existing  duties  and  surtaxes.  A decree . effective 
November  15  specified  the  goods  on  which  the  48  per  cent  duty  would  apoly, 
including  certain  foodstuffs.  On  October  10,  1931,  another  law  became 
effective  providing  for  the  collection,  in  geld,  of  25  per  cent  of  the 
import  duties  on  most  products,  in  order  to  offset  the  effect  of  the  de- 
preciating peso.  At  the  rates  of  exchange  which  were  current  at  the  close 
of  1931,  this  requirement  was  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  almost  one  third 
in  the  rates  of  duty. 

In  connection  with  the  tariff  it  must  also  be  noted  that  both  high 
duties  and  import  prohibitions  have  been  resorted  to  as  part  of  the  plan 
to  bolster  the  price  of  wheat,  as  discussed  above. 

4.  Exemption  of  specified  products  from  export  duties  - One  source 
of  revenue  in  Uruguay  is  the  export  duty.  The  export  duty  imposed  on 
Uruguayan  washed  wool  is  4 per  cent  of  an  official  valuation  fixed  every 
three  months.  During  the  period  November  1,  1931,  to  January  31,  1932, 
this  levy  amounted  to  about  0.8  cent  a pound  at  oar,  or  on  the  basis  of 
recent  exchange  value  of  the  peso,  about  a third  of  a cent  a pound.  On 
October  22,  1931,  the  Uruguayan  wool  market  was  relieved  of  this  burden 
on  price  by  a law  reestablishing  a lav;  of  1923  under  which  one  million 
kilos  (2.2  million  pounds)  of  washed  wool  annually  was  exempt  from  the 
export  duty.  The  new  law  increases  the  amount  exempted  to  2 million  kilos 
(4.4  million  pounds)  annually  until  December  24,  1939.  Earlier  legisla- 
tion dated  December,  1929,  had  provided  that  cereals  and  cereal  by-products 
should  on  exportation  be  exempt  from  all  imposts,  taxes,  customs  duties, 
and  export  patents.  On  September  12,  1930,  a resolution  of  the  National 
Council  of  Administration  of  Uruguay  provided  that  canary  seed,  rapeseed, 
oats,  barley,  rye  and  corn  should  be  included  under  this  legislation. 


YUOOSlAVIn 

Yugoslavia  offers  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  thorough-going 
experimentation  in  the  realm  of  governmental  price-bolstering  as  applied 
to  an  export  crop.  The  state  wheat  (and  rye)  monoooly(  which  is  exercised 
through  the  agency  of  the  Privileged  Export  Company,  maintained  until 
very  recently  practically  complete  control  over  the  marketing  of  wheat 
and  rye.  Other  important  phases  of  the  government  policy  in  aid  of  agri- 
culture include  monopolistic  control,  dating  from  1880,  over  the  whole 
tobacco  industry  from  production  to  merchandizing;  restriction  of  imports 
by  means  of  the  tariff  and  other  devices;  and  negotiation  of  commercial 
treaties  for  securing  trade  and  tariff  oreferences  for  agricultural  ex- 
ports. Other  price  supporting  measures  of  lesser  importance  have  in- 
cluded the  establishment  of  orice  stabilization  machinery  which  may  be 
utilized  for  any  agricultural  product,  machinery  for  controlling  the  ex- 
portation of  livestock  and  livestock  products,  and  reduced  freight  charges 
on  grains  moving  to  export.  Agriculture  is  by  far  the  most  important  in- 
dustry of  the  country.  The  principal  crops  are  wheat  and  corn,  and  the 
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principal  agricultural  area  is  that  of  Voivodina,  which  produces  mostly 
wheat  and  corn.  Other  important  products  of  Yugoslavia  arc  grapes , hemp, 
potatoes,  livestock,  and  livestock  products . The  most  important  agricul- 
tural exports  are  wheat,  corn,  livestock,  eggs,  and  meat;  and  the  only 
agricultural  product  imported  in  considerable  quantity  is  cotton. 

1 . Monopolistic  control  of  the  whea t ( and  rye)  trade  by  the  govern- 
ment - During  the  crop  years  1930-31  and  1931-32,  the  Yugoslav  Government 
actively  intervened  to  secure  for  the  wheat  growers  prices  above  world 
parity.  From  partial  control  over  the  wheat  trade  inaugurated  in  May, 

1930,  government  intervention  evolved  into  complete  monopolistic  control 
lasting  from  June  27,  1931,  to  March  31,  1932,  after  which  date  it  reverted 
to  partial  control.  From  the  end  of  June  to  September  5,  1931,  a specially 
created  government  agency  (known  as  the  Privileged'  Export  Company)  made 
unlimited  purchases  of  wheat  at  high  prices,  but  did  not  have  a complete 
selling  monopoly.  On  September  5 to  October  29,  1931,  it  was  given  a com- 
plete monopoly  of  the  sale  of  wheat  in  Yugoslavia  and  from  September  to 
October  29,  1931,  it  actually  maintained  this  monopoly.  But  from  October 
29  to  March  31,  1932,  while  it  continued  to  pay  fixed  prices  to  the  growers 
and  to  set  a monopoly  price  for  all  wheat  sold,  the  Privileged  Company 
applied  a somewhat  more  flexible  system  of  selling  whereby  the  actual 
marketing  of  the  grain  was  in  the  main  left  to  private  agencies. 

During  the  period  of  government  monopoly  from  June,  1931,  to 
March,  1932,  the  government  controlled  both  internal  and  external  trade; 
fixed  the  prices  paid  to  the  growers  much  higher  than  world  market  prices; 
and  sold  wheat  to  the  domestic  mills  at  prices  fixed  at  a point  intended 
to  be  high  enough  to  compensate  for  any  loss  suffered  on  such  portion  of 
the  crop  as  was  exported  and  for  the  artificially  .bolstered  prices  to  the 
growers.  But  even  the  complete ' monopolistic  control  proved  unsuccessful, 
the  government  agency  finding  it  almost  impossible  to  dispose  of  its 
high  cost  purchases  of  wheat  at  prices  high  enough  to  cover  the  original 
disbursements.  At  the  close  of  the  1931-32  crop  year  a new  law  went  into 
effect  abolishing  the  government  monopoly  in  internal  trade  of  cereals, 
but  retaining  for  the  government  the  monopoly  in  the  external  (export 
and  import)  trade  in  wheat,  rye,  and  wheat  flour,  and  imposing  a tax  on 
milling  to  cover  the  losses  sustained  therein.  The  situation  now  is 
similar  to  that  of  1930-31,  the  government  agency  lifting  the  export- 
able surplus  from  the  domestic  market  and  dumping  it  abr©ad,  with  the  dif- 
ference that  a special  tax  is  provided  as  a source  of  revenue  to  make  up 
for  the  losses  incurred  in  the  export  marxet. 

(a)  Control  of  the  export  surplus,  1930-31  - The  development  of 
the  present  system  of  control  goes  back  to  the  formation  of  the  Privileged 
Export  Company  on  May  15,  1930,  with  a capital  of  about  a quarter  ol  a 
million  dollars,  ninety  per  cent  of  which  was  subscribed  by  the  Government 
(see  section  below  on  machinery  for  stabilization  of  agricultural  prices). 
This  concern  was  empowered  to  purchase  directly  from  the  producer  "in  ex- 
traordinary cases  and  when  directed  by  national  economic  interests"  in 
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order  to  maintain  domestic  -prices.  During  the  1930-31  crop  year  the  Gov- 
ernment authorized  the  Privileged  Export  Company  to  buy  up  all  the  domes- 
tic wheat  offered  to  it,  at  prices  materially  above  the  world  orice  level. 

The  Privileged  Company  thus  secured  a corner  on  the  Yugoslav  crop.  By 
the  end  of  1930  practically  all  of  the  country’ s surplus  of  wheat  had 
been  exported  by  the  Privileged  Company.  The  losses  sustained  on  these 
export  transactions  were  covered  by  the  Government  in  a special  appropri- 
ation. Prices  within  the  country  during  the  remainder  of  the  1930-31 
season  were  maintained  by  raising  the  import  duty  on  wheat  and  flour  to  a 
prohibitive  level. 

( b ) Complete  monopolistic  control  of  internal  and  external  trade , 
1931-32  - The  success  of  the  Privileged  Export  Company  during  the  1930-31 
season  in  maintaining  prices  to  domestic  producers  materially  above  the 
world  market  level  led  the  Government  in  1931  to  establish  a Government 
Monopoly  for  the  import  and  export  of  wheat,  rye,  and  wheat  flour,  a law 
enacted  on  June  27,  1931,  gave  the  State  the  exclusive  right  to  import 
and  export  wheat , rye,  and  wheat  flour,  thus  taking  the  foreign  trade  in 
these  items  completely  out  of  the  hands  of  private  dealers.  The  same  Act 
also  authorized  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industries  to  formulate  such 
other  regulations  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  successful  execution  of 
the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law,  and  in  July  he  issued  a decree  prohib- 
iting  any  person  or  organization  except  agencies  of  the  State  from  pur- 
chasing wheat  in  the  Voivodina.  This  large  district  in  northeastern 
Yugoslavia  not  only  produces  the  best  quality  wheat  grown  in  the  country 
but  also  the  bulk  of  the  commercial  crop.  Thus,  ostensibly  at  least,  the 
Government  obtained  in  addition  to  its  monopoly  of  the  foreign  trade,  a 
monopoly  of  the  bulk  of  the  commercial  wheat  crop  of  the  country. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1931-32  season  the  Government  announced  to 
farmers  that  the  Privileged  Export  Company  would  purchase  all  of  the 
native  wheat  of  the  1931  crop  offered  to  it  at  prices  materially  above 
prevailing  market  prices.  These  prices  were  fixed  at  from  160  to  175 
dinars  per  quintal  (77  to  84  cents  per  bushel),  depending  upon  grade 
and  type.  The  willingness  with  which  farmers  availed  themselves  of  these 
prices  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  deliveries  to  the  cooperatives  and 
warehouses  for  resale  to  the  Government  amounted  to  over  20,000,000  bush- 
els by  September  1.  Only  a little  over  a fourth  of  this  amount  was  ex- 
ported by  the  Government  up  to  September  1.  The  remaining  portion  was 
still  being  held  by  the  cooperatives  and  merchants  for  delivery  to  the 
Privileged  Company  as  soon  as  a market  could  be  found  for  it  at  prices 
which  would  not  incur  too  heavy  a loss  to  the  Government.  Of  that  por- 
tion of  the  crop  exported  by  the  Government  up  to  September  1 only  about 
two-thirds  was  actually  sold,  the  remainder  having  been  shipped  abroad 
on  consignment. 

The  Government  estimated  at  the  time  domestic  orices  were  fixed  that 
the  probable  losses  on  tne  quantities  of  wheat  exported  would  average  around 
70  dinars  per  quintal  (34<£  a bushel).  Because  of  the  very  low  prices  prevail- 
ing in  the  export  market  during  July  and  August,  however,  the  losses  on  the 
quantities  actually  sold  abroad  up  to  September  1 averaged  around  110  dinars 
per.  quintal  (53^  a bushel).  Meanwhile  the  expectations  of  the  Government 
with  reference  to  profits  on  sales  of  Voivodina  wheat  to  the  domestic  mills 
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were  not  being  realized.*  The  Government’  had  hoped  to  recoup  a consider- 
able part  of  the  anticipated  losses  on  sales  in  the  export  market  by  the 
profits  made  on  these  internal  sales.  The  quality  of  the  wheat  produced 
outside  the  Voivodina  in  1961,  however,  was  much  better  than  normal,  so 
that  the  mills  were  able  to  secure  fairly  good  wheat  at  prices  materially 
lower  than  the  Government  price  for  the  Voivodina  product.  As  a result 
the  Government  was  forced  to  export,  at  a heavy  loss,  a larger  portion 
of  the  Voivodina  crop  than  it  had  expected.  In  these  circumstances  the 
Government  found  it  necessary  to  take  additional  steps  to  minimize  its 
losses.  Accordingly,  a decree  was  issued  on  September  5,  1931,  provid- 
ing that  thereafter  the  Privileged  Company  alone  should  have  the  legal 
right  to  sell  wheat  to  the  mills.  This  decree  constituted  the  third  and 
final  step  in  giving  the  Government  a complete  monopoly  of  the  entire 
wheat  crop  of  the  country. 

The  following  details  concerning  the  operations  of  the  monopoly 
regime  at  its  peak  indicate  forcefully  the  extent  of  the  monopolistic 
powers  with  which  the  Government  had  endowed  itself.  In  the  first  place 
all  prices  paid  to  the  farmers  for  wheat  of  merchantable  quality  ranged 
from  160  to  175  dinars  per  quintal  (77^  to  84^  a bushel),  varying  in 
accordance  with" the  type  and  quality  of  the  product.  Proportionately 
higher  prices  Were  to  be  paid  on  wheat  delivered  later  in  the  season, 
such  prices  being  based  on  the  original  fixed  prices  plus  carrying 
charges.  This  was  done  in  order  to  encourage  merchants  and  cooperatives 
to  carry  wheat  through  the  season  instead  of  making  all  deliveries  to 
the  Privileged  Company  immediately  after  harvest.  In  actual  practice 
most  of  the  purchases  by  the  Privileged  Company  were  made  from  cooperative 
societies  and  merchants,  to  which  a commission  of  five  dinars  per  quintal 
(2.4  cents  per  bushel)  above  the  fixed  prices  was  paid  by  the  Company. 

When  buying  direct  from  farmers  the  Privileged  Export  Company  paid  only 
the  fixed  prices,  but  when  buying  from  the  cooperative  and  the  merchants 
it  paid  the  fixed  price  plus  an  additional  five  dinars  per  quintal  (2.4 
cents  per  bushel). 

The  new  regulations  required  that  all  of  the  wheat  offered  to  the 
Privileged  Export  Company  by  producers  or  by  cooperatives  and  merchants 
must  be  of  the  1931  harvest.  It  must  be  clean,  free  from  disease  or 
parasites,  and  must  not  be  mouldy  or  smutty,  thus  making  it  of  suffi- 
ciently high  quality  to  be  readily  marketable.  It  must  also  be  delivered 
into  railway  cars  or  barges  and  must  meet  specified  requirements  as  to 
weight  per  bushel.  If  the  wheat  delivered  to  the  cooperatives  and  the 
merchants  by  the  farmers  was  lighter  than  the  prescribed  hectoliter  weight, 
or  if  it  had  more  than  the  prescribed  amount  of  foreign  matter,  the  buyers 
were  authorized  in  paying  for  the  wheat  to  deduct  from  the  quantity . deliv- 
ered one  kilogram  (2.2  pounds)  per  100  kilograms  (220  pounds)  for  every 
degree  that  the  wheat  fell  below  the  specified  hectoliter  weight  or  for 
each  additional  per  cent  of  foreign  matter  above  the  specified  amount. 

This  threw  the  burden  of  delivering  merchantable  wheat  on  the  producers. 

If  a farmer's  wheat  did  not  conform  to  the  Government  standards  of  quality 
it  could  be  accepted  by  the  cooperatives  or  merchants  in  their  warehouses 
at  a price  equal  to  the  fixed  price  less  the  standard  reductions  above 
mentioned  and  less  the  expense  of  reconditioning.  The  Privileged  Company 
itself  was  not  to  accept  wheat  that  did  not  conform  to  the  Government's 
standards  of  quality. 
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The  price  of  the  wheat  which  the  Privileged  Company  sold  to  the  mills 
was  considerably  higher  than  the  prices  paid  to  the  producer,  as  is  indicat- 
ed in  the  two  tables  which  follow.  Moreover,  tne  prices  to  the  millers  were 
to  be  increased  from  month  to  month  throughout  the  season.  This  would  force 
millers  to  take  up  the  present  supply  of  wheat  held  by  the  Government  in 
order  to  avoid  paying  higher  prices  as  the  season  advanced.  The  profit  thus 
made  by  the  Government  was  to  be  used  to  offset  the  losses  on  the  portion- 
of  the  crop  sold  in  the  export  market. 


YUGOSLAVIA:  Fixed  prices  paid  for --wheat  to  producers  by  .cooperatives 

or  merchants  buying  for  re-sale  to  the  Privileged  Company, 
September  5,  1931  to  March  31,  1932. 


Trade  name  or  area  in  which 

Hectoliter 

Foreign 

Price  per 

Weight  per 

Price  per 

the  wheat  is  produced  a/ 

weight 

matter 

quintal 

bushel 

bushel 

For  wheat  loaded  into  barges 

Kilograms 

Per  cent 

Dinars 

Pounds 

Dollars 

Tisza  I.  (Backo  Gradiste)  .... 

80 

1 

175 

62 

0.87 

Tisza  II.  ( Zabal j-Titel)  

80 

1 

173 

62 

.86 

Begej  

80 

q 

172 

62 

.85 

Banat  

79 

2 

170 

SI 

.83 

Backa  

79 

2 

169 

61 

.82 

Tisza  Canal  wheat  up  to  Kula. . 

80 

2 

172 

62 

.85 

Danube  Canal  wheat  up  to  Ca- 

venka  

79 

2 

168 

61 

.82 

Serbian  Danube  

77 

3 

155 

60 

.79 

Srem 

78 

2 

165 

61 

.80 

Serbia-Sava,  Bosnia-Sava 

77 

3 

164 

60 

.78 

Canal  King  Alexander  I., from 

Lali  Stapar  to  Novi 

79 

2 

166 

61 

.81 

Baran.ia  

79 

2 

169 

61 

.82 

For  wheat  loaded  in  railway  cars 

Upoer  Backa  

80 

1 

170 

62 

.84 

Somber  and  Lower  Backa  

79 

2 

165 

61 

.80 

Banat  

79 

2 

165 

61 

.80 

Main  line  Serbia  to  Cuyri ja. . . 

77 

3 

160 

60 

.77 

Main  line  from  Paracin  on  south  77 

3 

160 

60 

.77 

Eumanovo  

77 

3 

160 

60 

.77 

Kosovo  

75 

4 

160 

58 

.74 

Srem,  Slavonia  and  Crostia  ... 

73 

2 

160 

61 

.78 

On  all  unmentioned  railway  sta- 

tions  of  Bosna  and  Serbia:  77 

3 

160 

60 

.77 

Baran.ia 

79 

2 

165 

61 

80 

Slovenia,  Medjumur je.Prekomur je  77 

2 

160 

60 

.77 

Bosna  

77 

3 

160 

60 

77 

Serbia,  local  railways  

77 

3 

160 

60 

77 

Slavonia,  private  railways 

78 

2 

160 

61 

.78 

a/  In  Yugoslavia,  wheat  is  sold  under  trade  names  derived  from  the  names 
of  producing  areas.  These  indicate  roughly  the  type  and  quality  of  wheat  sold. 
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WHEAT:  Price  per  bushel  to  Yugoslav  millers  for  the  three  most 

important  grades  of  wheat  sold  by  the  Government  Monopoly. 
September  to  December,  1931. 


Trade  name 

Use 

Month  of  delivery 

or  origin 

Sept. :0ct. 

Eov.  :Dec. 

Cents : Cents 

Cents:Cents 

Tisza  I ... 

mixing  with  soft  wheat  

115.0:119.7 

124.5:129.3 

Backa  

gives  a good  bread  without  being  mixed 
(can  also  be  used  for  mixing  with 
soft  wheat)  

• 

109.2:114.0 

118.8:123.6 

Srem- Serbia 

soft  wheat,  must  be  mixed  with  hard  ... 

105.4:110.2 

115.0:119.7 

The  increase  in  wheat  prices  to  mills  was  in  turn  reflected  in  higher 
bread  prices,  and  in  order  to  insure  tnat  the  prices  of  bread  would  be  in 
proportion  with  the  prices  of  wheat,  a Government  regulation  was  put  into 
force  by  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry  on  September  11,  1931  which 
fixed  the  price  of  white  bread  at  3.19  cents  per  pound  and  the  price  of 
dark  bread  at  2.0  cents  per  pound.  These  prices  were  about  0.4  cent  higher 
than  those  which  prevailed  before  the  monopoly  control  was  established. 

The  monopolistic  position  of  the  Government  was  reinforced  by  pro- 
visions of  the  law  requiring  all  mills  to  submit  records  to  the  Privileg- 
ed Company  showing  their  daily  milling  activities  and  the  prices  at  which 
they  sold  flour  for  domestic  consumption.  , If  mills  or  flour  merchants 
sold  flour  at  prices  ' not  in  accord  with  the  prices  fixed  for 

domestic  wheat,  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry  was  authorized  to 
fix  standard  prices  for  flour  sold  within  the  country.  Furthermore  the 
Government  imposed  regulations  with  respect  to  the  type  of  wheat  which 
might  be  milled  in  a particular  region.  Commercial  mills  situated  in 
the  Voivodina,  for  example,  could  not  grind  Banat  and  Packa  ( Voivodina) 
wheat  in  excess  of  40  per  cent  of  their  total  grindings.  The  remaining 
60  per  cent  had  to  consist  of  wheat  produced  in  other  regions  of  the 
country.  Commercial  mills  in  other  regions  of  the  country  could  not  grind 
Banat  and  Backa  wheat  ip  excess  of  25  per  cent  of  their  total  grinding. 

The  remaining  75  per  cent  had  to  be  wheat  from  regions  other  than  Banat 
and  E:  oka.  These  latter  regulations  were  designed  to  bring  aoout  a gen- 
eral Improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  flour  and  to  make  its  price  some- 
what more  uniform.  Thus  the  mills  which  previously  had  ground  only  the 
low  grade  wheat  produced  in  their  immediate  vicinity  were  compelled  to 
secure  a part  of  their  grinding  requirements  from  districts  producing 
the  better  grades  of  wheat. 


But  the  complete  monopolistic  control  with  its  ever  increasing 
complications  was  doomed  to  a brief  existence.  On  October  29,  1931, 
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the  Privileged  Export  Company,  which,  it  will  he  recalled,  is  the  agency 
through  which  all  government  operations  in  the  grain  trade  are  carried 
out,  relinquished  some  of  its  control  over  the  domestic  trade  to  the 
normal  private  agencies  of  commerce.  Under  date  of  October  29,  1931, 
the  Company  issued  instructions  regarding  the  sale  of  wheat  in  Yugoslavia, 
delegating  some  of  its  legal  authority  to  merchants  and  cooperatives.  They 
also  could  deliver  wheat  directly  to  the  mills  and  other  consumers  within 
the  country.  But  when  they  did  so  they  were  permitted  to  receive  no  more 
than  160  to  180  dinars  per  quintal  (77  to  37jd  a bushel)  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  Privileged  Export  Company  received  from  225  to  250  dinars 
per  quintal  ($1,08  to  $1,20  a bushel).  The  difference  between  the  lower 
and  the  higher  set  of  prices,  amounting  to  about  30  cents  a bushel,  was 
to  be  paid  by  the  mill  directly  to  the  Privileged  Export  Company,  It 
soon  transpired  that  in  taking  this  step  the  Company  had  relinquished 
control  over  the  domestic  trade  in  wheat.  The  sales  by  the  Company  fell 
off  sharply,  as  was  to  be  expected  with  the  inauguration  of  the  more 
liberal  policy;  but  on  the  other  hand  there  was  no  corresponding  increase 
in  the  reports  of  sales  made  by  merchants  and  cooperatives.  It  was  said 
that  sales  by  private  agencies  to  mills  did  in  fact  increase  but  that 
these  sales  were  net  reported  to  the  government.  Irregular  practices  in 
making  sales  appeared  in  the  grain  trade  whereby  payment  of  the  levy  to 
the  government  was  avoided.  As  a result  of  the  wholesale  evasion  of  its 
instructions,  the  government  agency  found  itself  unable  to  dispose  of  the 
large  stocks  of  wheat  which  it  had  purchased  from  the  farmers  at  high 
fixed  prices,  and  hence  subject  to  heavy  financial  burden. 

In  an  effort  to  regain  complete  monopoly  control  over  sales  for  in- 
ternal consumption,  the  Company  once  more  changed  its  internal  sales  pol- 
icy. After  February  7,  1932,  a mill  wishing  to  buy  a quantity  of  wheat 
had  first  to  pay  the  full  price  of  225  to  250  dinars  per  quintal  to  the 
Privileged  Export  Company,  The  Company  would  then  notify  a nearby  co- 
operative or  merchant  to  deliver  the  desired  quantity.  Following  deliv- 
ery to  the  mill,  the  Company  would  pay  the  merchant  or  cooperative  the 
legal  purchase  price  of  160  to  170  dinars  per  quintal  for  the  quantity 
delivered, 

(c)  Reversi-O-nto  control  of  exportaole  surplus,  1932-33  - But  the 
more  stringent  control  over  the  wheat  trade  failed  to  materialize.  Ow- 
ing to  the  difficulty  encountered  in  disposing  of  its  supplies,  the  gov- 
ernment agency  had  to  postpone  the  acceptance  of  deliveries  of  the  wheat 
offered  to  it  at  the  high  legal  prices.  Finally,  on  March  31,  1932,  the 
government  monopoly  over  the  internal  trade  in  creals  was  definitely 
abolished  by  a new  law  published  on  that  date.  But  the  new  law  still  re- 
tained for  the  government  the  exclusive  right  to  export  and  import  wheat, 
rye,  and  wheat  flour.  The  present  policy  thus  resembles  that  of  the  crop 
year  1930-31,  with  the  government  agency  lifting  the  surplus  grain  from 
:the  domestic  market  and  dumping  it  abroad  for  whatever  it  will  bring,  the 
losses  being  sustained  by  the  national  treasury.  However,  the  new  legis- 
lation also  provides  a source  of  revenue  in  the  form  of  a tax  on  commercial 
milling.,  Flour  mills  (with  certain  exceptions)  must  pay  special  taxes 
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according  to  capacity  up  to  a maximum  of  300  .dinars  per  ton  (14.5  cents 
a bushel),  Another  modification  apparently  of  minor  importance  in  the 
methods  of  sale  by  the  Privileged  Export  Company  is  that  the  actual  ex- 
portation of  wheat  is  to  be  carried  out  by  private  merchants  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Company  instead  of  by  the  Company  itself. 

In  addition  to  these  more  permanent  features,  the  law  of  March, 

1932  included  provisions  for  closing  the  boohs,  so  to  speak,  on  the 
transactions  for  the  crop  year  1331-32.  Until  July  1,  1932,  the  Privi- 
leged Export  Company,  acting' for  the  government,  took  over  all  unsold 
wheat  of  the  1931  crop, -paying  a fixed  price  of  160  dinars  per  quintal 
(77  cents  a bushel)  therefor,  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  payment  being 
in  cash  and  the  remainder  in  the  form  of  taxation  bonds  to  be  redeemed 
by  the  end  of  1932  at  the  latest.  Sales  transactions  concluded  prior  to 
March  31  but  not  in  fact  completed  by  actual  delivery  were  cancelled, 
the  Privileged  Export  Company  being  directed  to  pay  only  the  fixed  price 
of  160  dinars  per  quintal  (77  cents  a bushel). 

(2)  Tobacco  monopoly  - Both  the  growixig  of  tobacco  and  the  manu- 
facture of  tobacco  products  in  Yugoslavia  are  supervised  and  controlled 
by  a State  Monopoly  Committee.  Prodxiction  is  controlled  to  a consider- 
able extent  by  the  allotment  of  acreage.  The  grower  must  obtain  written 
permission  to  raise  tobacco  and  may  sow  tobacco  only  on  the  piece  of 
ground  prescribed  and  in  so  many  plants  as  he  is  allowed.  If  the  grower 
plants  fewer  seedlings  than  he  has  been  authorized  to  and  is  unable  to 
justify  his  shortage,  he  is  penalized  and  loses  the  right  to  grow  tobacco 
during  the  ensuing  year.  Sowing  must  be  completed  by  the  20th  of  June. 

The  whole  of  the  crop  must  be  delivered  to  the  Monopoly  Committee,  growers 
who  fail  to  do  so  being  liable  to  punishment  under  the  tobacco  smuggling 
law. 

When  receiving  their  allotments,  the  growers  obligate  themselves 
to  range,  dry,  and  bind  in  bunches  the  healthy  selected  tobacco  leaves, 
and  to  grade  them  by  quality  and  color,  sorting  out  the  green,  mouldy,  or 
damaged  leaves  to  be  bound  separately.  Payment  is  made  according  to  a 
tobacco  price  list,  ungraded  tobacco  being  set  at  the  lowest  price.  The 
Monopoly  Committee  exports  leaf  tobacco,  besides  manufacturing  a good 
deal  into  products  for  home  consumption.  The  tobacco  monopoly  is  an 
important  source  of  revenue  for  the  State. 

In  February,  1932  the  State  Monopoly  Committee  issued  regulations 
for  the  coming  tobacco  season.  Plantings,  prices,  and  terms  of  payment 
were  included  in  the  announcement.  The  number  of  tobacco  seedlings  to  be 
set  out  during  1932  was  fixed  at  a total  of  1,735,600,000,  to  be  divided 
among  six  tobacco-producing  regions,  as  follows  (in  millions  of  plants): 
Vardar  1,235;  Moravia,  157;  Danube,  105;  Drina  20;  Sea  Coast,  180;  and 
Zeta,  38.6.  Applications  for  planting  had  to  be  in  by  February  29.  Six 
grades  of  tobacco  were  set  up  for  price-fixing  purposes,  being  designated 
as  Extra,  Category  1,  Category  IT  , Category  III,  and  Category  IV.  Each 
grade  except  the  first,  Extra,  is  numerously  subdivided  into  classes. 

The  price  fixed  for  Extra  tobacco  is  140  dinars  per  kilogram  ($1.12  a pound). 
Prices  in  other  categories  range  from  85  dinars  per  kilogram  (68^  a pound) 
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for  Class  I tobacco  of  Category  I downward  to  3 dinars  per*  kilogram  (2*4# 
a pound)  for  the  lowest. class  of  Category  IV.  The  same  announcement  also 
carried  the  statement  that  loans  without  interest  would  be  advanced  against 
the  expected  sales  by  growers;  such  loans  constitute  part  payment  in  ad- 
vance, inasmuch  as  their  amount  is  automatically  deducted  from  the  amount 
paid  to  the  grower  when  he  sells  the  tobacco  to  the  Monopoly. 

(3)  Tariff  and  other  restrictions  of  imports  - Since  a great  deal 
of  Yugoslavia1  s agriculture  is  devoted  to  the  production  of  commodities 
that  must  be  exported  to  find  a market,  import  restrictions  can  be  of  but 
little  assistance  to  the  farmer  in  the  way  of  price  maintenance.  For  ex- 
ample, the  duties  on  wheat,  apples,  and  sugar  cited  below  are  largely 
nominal  because  these  products  are  on  an  export  basis.  As  compared  with 
the  drastic  control  inherent  in  tho  government  monopoly  of  wheat  and  rye, 
the  duties  on  these  grains  are  relatively  unimportant  as  a means  of  re- 
stricting imports. 

When  in  1925  the  commercial  policy  of  Yugoslavia  crystallized  into 
definite  form,  the  tariff  emerged  as  definitely  protective  in  height,  with 
protection  accorded  particularly  to  the  non-agricultural  industries.  The 
following  examples  of  duties  in  effect  as  of  January,  1932,  afford  some 
idea  of  the  height  of  the  tariff  as  applied  to  agricultural  products,  al- 
though the  duties  mostly  are  nominal.  On  wheat  the  duty  charged  amounted 
to  53  cents  a bushel;  on  apoles  in  crates,  boxes,  and  barrels  about  3 
cents  a pound,  in  bulk,  1.2  cents  a pound  (converted  at  par  of  exchange) 
plus  a turnover  tax  of  2 per  cent  of  the  duty  paid  value;  on  rice,  cleaned, 
62  cents  a 100  pounds,  uncleaned,  26  cents  a 100  pounds,  plus  a turnover 
tax  of  3.3  per  cent,  arid  on  partly  cleaned  and  uncleaned  rice  when  imported 
for  further  working  18  cents  a 100  pounds;  or.  sugar  (refined)  $1.81  a 100 
pounds  net  weight  when  in  barrels  and  $2.08  when  in  bags,  plus  a consump- 
tion tax  of  $5.52  a 100  pounds  and  a turnover  tax  of  5.5  per  cent  of  the 
duty  paid  value.  On  flour  of  cereals  other  than  rice  a duty  of  13  cents 
a 100  pounds  was  imposed  (6.4  cents  until  June,  1932),  but  this  duty  was 
of  much  less  importance  than  the  monopoly  control  of  the  Privileged  Ex- 
port Company.  Similarly,  leaf  tobacco  nominally  is  free  of  import  duty, 
but  at  the  same  time  is  subject  to  a monopoly  tax  of  $562  a 100  pounds 
(net  weight). 

Late  in  1931  the  Minister  of  Finance  was  empowered  to  make  any 
changes  that  he  might  wish  to  in  tariff  rates,  subject  to  legislative 
approval.  According  to  a law  published  and  effective  November  28,  1931, 
the  Minister  of  Finance  is  authorized,  in  case  the  best  interests  of  the 
country  require  such  action,  and  in  agreement  with  the  President  of  the 
Council  of  Ministers,  to  increase,  reduce,  or  abolish  the  import  or  ex- 
port duties  on  whatever  articles  he  may  designate.  However,  the  new 
scnedules  must  be  presented  immediately  to  the  Parliament  for  its  approval 
if  that  body  is  in  session.  If  it  is  not  in  session,  such  schedules  must 
be  presented  to  it  within  15  days  from  the  commencement  of  the  next  session. 

Although  primarily  concerned  with  safeguarding  the  health  of  agri- 
cultural plant  and  animal  life,  sanitary  restrictions  on  imports  may  also 
have  an  economic  effect.  For  this  reason  brief  mention  is  here  made  of 
a recent  modification  of  the  sanitary  regulations  governing  the  inspection 
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of  imported  fruits,  plants,  and  fruit  trees,  a decree  of  December  24, 

1931,  provided  that  all' nears  and  apples  imported  into  Yugoslavia  shall 
be  inspected  at  the  time  -of  importation  into  Yugoslavia,  even  if  accom- 
panied by  certificates  of  health. 

(4)  -Preferential  treaties  - Yugoslavia,  in  common  with  the  other 
Danubian  countries,  has  been  endeavoring  to  aid  the  ’marketing  of  her  prod- 
ucts in  foreign  countries  (particularly  cereals)  through  the  medium  of 
preferential  trade  agreements  granting  lower  duties  or  special  import 
quotas.  She  has  - participated  in  the  conferences  of  1930-31  representing 
the  joint  efforts'  of  Danubian  countries  in  this  Connection  (see  Bui garia 
above  for  a summary  of  the  Danubian  conferences  of  1930-31).  Early  in 
1932  it  was  reported  that  the  government  grain  marketing  organizations 
of  Yugoslavia  had  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  corresponding  organi- 
zations of  Rumania  and  Bulgaria  whereby  each  was  to  keep  the  others  in- 
formed daily  of  its  sales  orices  sc  that  they  might  be  able  to  maintain 
a common  price  level,  moreover,  in  furtherance  of  the  preferential  idea, 
Yugoslavia  has  in  recent  months  negotiated  individually  with  Czechoslovak- 
ia, Austria,  and  France  for  tariff  and  trade  concessions. 

On  March  30,  1931,’  a commercial  treaty  was  signed  by  Czechoslovakia 
and  Yugoslavia,  supplementary  to  one  already  in  force  since  1928.  The 
supplement  provided  for  reciprocal  duty  concessions.  Those  granted  by 
Czechoslovakia  to  Yugoslavia  were  mostly  in  the  form  of  reduced  rates  on 
agricultural  products,  including  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  livestock,  cer- 
tain wines  and  brandy,  and  sausage  casings. 

In  July,  1931,  a new  commercial  treaty  between  Austria  and  Yugo- 
slavia became  provisionally  effective.  Although  many  duties  were  increased 
over  those  of  the  old  treaty,  new  concessions  also  were  included.  Yugo- 
slavia- was  to  receive  an  exclusive  preferential  rate  on  ?/heat  imported 
into  Austria,  subject  to  the  approval  of  coxintries  having  most-favored- 
nation  agreements  with  the  latter.  Under  this  preference,  Yugoslav  wheat 
entering  Austria  Was  to  pay  duty  at  a rate  of  3.2  crowns  per  100  kilos 
(17.5^  per  bu. ) lower  than  the  duty  in  force  at  any  time,  this  reduction 
being  limited  to  an  annual  quota  of  50,000  tons  (1,837,000  bus.).  With 
the  Austrian  duty  on  wheat  at  10  gold  crowns  per  100  kilos  (54.7 <£  a bu. ) 
this  meant  a rate  of  6.80  crowns  per  100  kilos  (37.2rf  a bu. ) on  Yugoslav 
wheat.  Yugoslavia  also  obtained  reduced  duties,  which  were  to  apply  to 
other  nations  as  well,  on  annual  quotas  of  .10,000  head  of  cattle,  21,000 
hogs,  3,000  tons  of  pork,  and  280  tons  of  beef.  The  treaty  was  to  be  rati- 
fied before  the  end  of  1931  and  was  to  remain  in  effect  until  the  end  of 
June,  1932. 

Up  to  the  time  of  this  treaty,  Austrian. import  duties  on  hogs  had 
been  identical  for  all  countries.  In  the  new  treaty  preference  was  granted 
in  an  indirect  manner  to  imports  of  hogs  from  Yugoslavia  by  specifying 
special  rates  for  hogs  of  the  Mangalica  breed,  which  are  raised  practically 
in  Yugoslavia  only,  although  to  a minor  extent ’in  Hungary.  Mangalica  hogs 
were  made  duty-free,  whereas  the  duty  on  hogs  was  45  gold  crowns  per  100 
kilos  on  ex-contingent  hogs  and  18  on  contingent  hogs  ($4.10  and  $1.64  per 
100  lbs.  respectively).  ■ Mangalica  pork  was  made  subject  to  a duty  of  12 
gold  crowns  per  100  kilos  ($1.09  per  100  lbs.)  within  a quota  of  1500  tons 
(3,307,000  lbs.)  a year  whereas  the  normal  duty  was  26  gold  crowns  on  con- 
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tingent  pork  and  70  on  ex-contingent  pota  ($2.70  and  $6.38  per  100  lbs., 
respectively).  However,  certain  Austrian  import  restrictions  remained  in 
force  on  Yugoslav  hogs  and  Yugoslavia  reserved  the  right  to  denounce  the 
treaty  at  an  earlier  date  if  negotiations  regarding  them  did  not  result 
in  a satisfactory  change. 

On  March  9,  1932,  some  minor  changes  were  made  in  the  treaty;  on 
March  15,  it  was  signed  and  again  put  into  effect  provisionally.  Ihe  ex- 
clusive preference  granted  to  Yugoslav  wheat  was  retained  as  was  also  the 
proviso  that  Yugoslavia  could  denounce  the  treaty  if  negotiations  regard- 
ing the  imoortation  into  Austria  of  Yugoslav  hogs  and  pork  did  not  reach 
a satisfactory  conclusion,  tnis  time  witnin  two  months.  Ihe  regular  duty 
on  wheat  was  now  set  at  11  gold  crowns  per  100  kilos  (60.2^  a bu.);  the 
rate  assessed  on  Yugoslav  wheat  amounted  to  7.8  gold  crowns  (42.7<£  a bu.). 
The  treaty  was  to  remain  in  force  until  June  30,  1932,  as  originally  agreed. 

On  November  7,  1931,  Yugoslavia  and  1 ranee  signed  an  agreement  ac- 
cording to  each  other  preferential  treatment  of  important  products.  The 
agreement,  which  was  concluded  for  a period  of  three  years,  came  into 
force  on  the  date  of  its  publication  in  the  Yugoslav  Official  Journal  on 
May  7,  1932.  From  the  standpoint  of  Yugoslavia  the  chief  advantage  gained 
was  what  amounts  to  a reduction  of  the  Trench  minimum  duty  on  wheat  up  to 
30  per  cent  of  that  duty  to  be  applied  to  a quantity  up  to  10  per  cent  of 
the  total  French  imports  for  any  given  crop  year.  This  concession  is  the 
same  as  that  granted  on  May  22  by  France  to  Rumania.  (Concerning  further 
details,  see  Rumania ) . 

5.  Other  price  bolstering  measures  - Among  the  less  important 
measures  that  the  Yugoslav  Government  has  taken  in  aid  of  agricultural 
prices  may  be  listed  the  establishment  of  machinery  for  controlling  the 
exportation  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  and  machinery  for  the 
stabilization  of  agricultural  prices  in  general,  and  the  reduction  of 
freight  charges  on  cereals  moving  to  export  points. 

(a)  Machinery  for  controlling  the  exportation  of  livestock  and 
livestock  products  - On  December  22,  1931,  a law  governing  the  organiza- 
tion and  control  of  the  exports  of  livestock,  meat  products,  and  animal 
products  to  countries  that  restrict  imports  from  Yugoslavia  to  definite 
quotas  became  effective.  It  authorized  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  to  issue  control  measures  for  the  export  of  cattle,  horses,  hogs, 
sheep,  goats,  poultry,  eggs,  milk,  and  their  products.  Export  quotas  and 
the  distribution  of  exportation  within  the  quotas  are  covered  in  these 
measures,  a special  Board,  representative  of  the  interested  Ministries, 
economic  organizations,  associations,  and  companies,  is  appointed  by  the 
Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry.  Parties  desirous  of  exporting  live- 
stock, etc. , within  the  quotas  set  up  must  register  with  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce . 

(b)  Machinery  for  stabilization  of  agricultural  prices  - On  May  12, 
1930,  the  Privileged  Export  Company,  referred  to  above  in  connection  with 
grain,  was  formed  with  a capital  of  about  a quarter  of  a million  dollars. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  capital  was  subscribed  by  the  Government  through  the 
Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  and  five  per  cent  each  by  the  exporters 
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and  the  agricultural  associations.  'The  main  function  of  the  Company  was 
to  be  that  of  selling  agent  for  the  small  concerns,  dealing  in  agricultural 
products  and  at  a disadvantage  when  operating  in' World  markets,  however, 
it  was  also  empowered  to  purchase  directly  from  the  producer  "in  extra- 
ordinary cases  and  when  directed  by  national  economic  interests"  in  order 
to  maintain  domestic  prices.  The  application  of  this  provision  to  wheat 
and  rye  has  already  been  discussed.  It  only  remains  to  point  out  that 
further  stabilization  purchases  of  other  commodities'  are  also  possible 
under  the  existing. Yugoslav  statutes. 

(c)  Advantageous  railroad  and  waterway  transportation  charges  - In 
connection  with  wheat,  rye,  corn,  and  barley  coining  from  surplus  producing 
districts,  exports  through  ports  are  allowed  a reduction  of  about  half  a 
cent  a bushel.  Exports  across  frontiers  or  through  oorts  are  allowed  a 
TO  per  cent  reduction  if  they  originate  from  stations  located  221  kilo- 
meters from  the  boundary.  Reductions  are  graduated  up  to  45  per  cent  at 
a distance  of  500  kilometers.  Rates  on  wheat  bran  and  dried  meat  also 
are  subject  to  reductions.  The  tariffs  of  the  Oovernrnent  River  Transport 
were  diminished  by  25  per  cent. 
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